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THE “NOISELESS CITY” MUST BE PAVED WITH WOOD BLOCKS. 


In these days of noise and bustle and ceaseless activity in the marts 
‘of trade, the roar of street cars and elevated trains, the rattle of 
itraffic on cobblestones and brick, the city dweller often longs for a 
period of rest and quiet in order that his nervous system may be 
given a surcease from this constant strain—a strain that is not always 
apparent but is insidious in its attack upon the nervous systems of 
people whose time is largely spent in the centers of busy business 
activity. 

| Then there is the confusion of noise and babel of sound that greets 
the ears of the visitor to the modern city, on business or pleasure 


Wherever men come together in convention or massmeeting the 
wood block paving propaganda should be found, and in every booklet 
or piece of literature about this paving should be made prominent 
the advantages of the noiseless city. Many cities have already be- 
come aroused to the importance of this feature of civic life and civie 
advancement and are extensively using the ideal paving material, 
ereosoted wood blocks, both in new paving projects and in repairs 
to streets already paved, and wherever introduced and properly laid 
wood block has become the permanent pavement. 

For the boulevards and residence streets wood block paving is 


bent, a confusion worse confounded 
‘where hotels are located on streets 
‘paved with materials that are cal- 
‘culated to accentuate the noises of 
city traffic. Should not these facts 
| afford the groundwork for an active 
‘campaign for the noiseless city? 

In view of the competition between 
cities to secure the big conventions 

and public gatherings of various 

kinds, that one offering as an attrac- 

tion the fact that it is a ‘‘noiseless 
city’? should have such a lead over 
all others that they would not be 
in the running. 

How can the ‘‘noiseless city’’ be- 
come a reality in this day of twen- 
» tieth century rush and hurry in the 
big marts of trade? By the use of 
the ideal paving material—creosoted 
wood block. Ideal in the truest 
sense of the word, from every stand- 
point: durability, economy of main- 
tenance, sanitation, appearance and, 
| above all, its ability to bear a maxi- 
| mum amount of traffic with the min- 
_ imum amount of noise. 

How often has it been the case 
, that men have traveled many miles 
| to attend a convention or business 
conference and have been compelled 
- to sit through the deliberations in 
a hotel room or convention hall 
' opening out upon a street from 
which the noise of traffic arose in 
' 2 volume that effectually prevented 
» the discussions in the meeting being 
heard by more than the few farthest 
removed from the hubbub coming 
through open windows or doors? 
Booklets describing the advan- 








SOME OF THE CITIES THAT ARE LAYING THE 
NOISELESS PAVEMENT. 


CHICAGO—Doing much to eliminate noise by paving practically 
all streets in the famous “loop” district with wood block. 

NEW YORK CITY—Where offices and store rooms on lower Broad- 
way immediately advanced in value when that thoroughfare was 
paved with wood blocks, because of the reduction in noise and 
confusion. 

PHILADELPHIA—Where the retail establishments and big depart- 
ment stores formed an association to investigate the most satisfactory 
pavements and unanimously selected wood block as being the least 
noisy and most durable. 

ST. PAUL—Paving streets on which are located hospitals, churches 
and schools with wood block—the noiseless pavement. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Has laid more than a million yards of wood block 
paving and is in the lead g the “noiseless cities.” 

WASHINGTON—Approaches to the finest passenger station in the 
world paved with wood block. 

DETROIT—Often referred to as America’s most beautiful city, a 
leader in the use of wood block paving. 

“KANSAS CITY—Where builders of a big hotel took up old paving 
of other material and at their own expense laid new paving of creo- 
soted wood block. A shining example of “the hotel on the noise- 
less street.” 

BOSTON—The city of culture, combines the esthetic and the 
practical by laying wood block paving on many of its streets. 

ATLANTA—Paving its principal business thoroughfares with creo- 
soted wood block, reducing the noise of heavy traffic. 

DALLAS—Leading all southern cities in adopting wood block pav- 
ing, both for business streets and boulevards. 

HOUSTON—A southern metropolis that has recognized the virtues 
of wood block paving and can boast of “the hotel on the noiseless 
street.” 

MILWAUKEE—Paving its most traveled streets with wood block 
and getting in position to make another bid for fame as the “‘noise- 
less city.” 

These are only a few of the many American cities, large and small, 
that are using wood block paving and are in line for designation as 
the “noiseless cities.” 











desirable because of its attractive 
appearance, its sanitary qualities 
and the restfulness that comes 
to those living on the ‘‘noiseless 
street’? compared to streets paved 
with other materials. 

Rest and quiet are the great pana- 
ceas for the sick, the nervous, the 
irritable, and the ‘‘zone of quiet’’ 
sign is familiar to city dwellers who 
have occasion to pass the institu- 
tions that care for the seriously ill. 
That wood block paving is going to 
become the most important factor in 
reducing the nerve-racking noises 
of busy city life is assured, and that 
through this means may be seen the 
era of the noiseless city is a fact 
that should be impressed upon the 
minds of people everywhere. 

Let ‘‘the noiseless city’’ and the 
‘hotel on the noiseless street’’ be- 
come the watchwords of those en- 
gaged in promoting the use of wood 
block paving and soon, wherever 
streets are to be paved, the cry will 
come: ‘‘Give us the ideal pavement, 
the pavement that is noiseless, sani- 
tary, durable and easy to maintain.’’ 

A suggestion from lumber manu- 
facturers to their salesmen that they 
talk to other salesmen wherever 
they are met about wood block, the 
noiseless pavement, and the ‘‘hotel 
located on the noiseless street’’ 
would be helpful, for with a mighty 
army of traveling men boosting the 
merits of the noiseless pavement an 
influence would be secured that 
would make itself felt wherever 
plans are being made for paving, 


tages of creosoted wood block paving should be available for distribu- 
tion at every convention or large gathering of any kind in the United 
States, each telling the story of wood block’s merits and stressing 
the advantage of the noiseless city. _ 

The ‘‘noiseless city’’ and the ‘‘hotel located on a noiseless street’ 
should be slogans that would arouse enthusiasm in every conven- 
tion and wherever men are assembled for business or pleasure, and 
should give promoters of the greater use of lumber a. ‘splendid text 
from which to preach the gospel of the only noiseless pavement— 
creosoted wood ‘block. ; 


and would create an almost irresistible demand for the ideal, noise- 
less paving—creosoted wood block. This is a busy world of business, 
but the esthetic side of life has not been lost sight of and more atten- 
tion than ever before is being paid to the things that make for the 
health and happiness of the people. This it is that should make the 
appeal for the noiseless city a potent factor in developing popularity 
for paving of creosoted wood block. 

Progressive cities throughout the country are adopting creosoted wood 
block as the one logical urban pavement; others should and doubtless 
will follow their example. 
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A Good Seller 


N522 Quarter Sawed Oak. 


We sell more of these in Plain Red 
Oak than all other front doors com- 
bined. It is our most popular and 
se most practical front (or entrance) 

oor. 
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excellent satisfaction. 
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Let us fix 
you up on 
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can try a sample lot 





our Doors Durable. 


Every feature mentioned above is extremely 
important to you dealers building for future business 
for they insure satisfied customers. 


Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors: also Oak, 
Birch and Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight or mixed cars. 


Hardwood Products Company, 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: e ° NEW YORK OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bidg., John W. Anderson, Mér. Neenah, Wisconsin 9047 Metropolitan Life Bidg., Octavius Leon, Mér. 
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‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
_suracture 114 Differen, cal inspection of all lumber used 


for Prompt Shipment : 


Ae A List of Bargains “eg in its manufacture insures 


48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


pot Pe dae ees Bacene Mente Pitccine Uniform Quality and Big Value 
38 : 


2” Clear Qtd. Wh 
4,000’ 3-8x1 43300 * Select — Whit ite Oak 
Select Gray White Oak iiecitnn. 
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Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
lear Birch Flooring. ; 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself, Write for prices. 
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The Great American Tourist and His 
Dollars. 


One of the great American industries to profit by 
the war is that devoted to the entertainment—for 
cash in hand—of tourists and summer resorters. The 
several hundred of thousands of Americans who an- 
nually visit Europe have been forced to turn their at- 
tention and their dollars to their own country. Even 
Mexico is practically barred from them and reports 
from Japan say that tourists, for whom fine hotels 
and many other facilities have been provided, are al- 
most unknown. 

When the war broke out there was a fear that the 
San Francisco and San Diego expositions were doomed 
to failure. Undoubtedly they have lost something in 
the attractiveness and completeness of exhibits and 
by the absence of some buildings to have been erected 
by foreign countries; but their receipts will doubtless 
be much greater and their net deficit, if any, much less 
than if the war had not occurred. The few thousand 
foreigners who otherwise might have attended but now 
will not are amply replaced by the tens of thousands 
of Americans who have been forced to the West in- 
stead of being permitted to follow their eastward 
inclination and habit. 

Reports come from eastern summer resorts, espe- 
cially of the more modest sort, that they are patron- 
ized by unprecedented numbers of people. The teacher 
who had planned on spending $300 or $500 in a Euro- 
pean trip this summer is instead taking the circle tour 
to the Pacific coast. Others, especially in the East, 


who had expected to spend a similarly modest sum in 
Europe are going to the mountains or the seashore, 
expending only part of the contemplated amount and 
putting the rest in the savings bank. The hundreds 
of millions of dollars that ordinarily would be ex- 
pended by tourists or American residents in Europe are 
now being spent or saved at home. 

It is a good thing from more than one standpoint. 
Americans are discovering their own country. There 
will be a new sympathy between the East and the 
West, between the Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast; 
and the ery ‘‘See America first’’ should have more 
weight in the future than in the past since so many 
thousands of Americans will have discovered that 
there is really something worth seeing in their own 
country. 





Rate Reclassification Calls for Lum- 
bermen’s Action. 


Definite detailed information regarding the proposed 
advance in freight rates on dressed lumber is not avail- 
able at the hour of going to press. It is rumored, how- 
ever, that the carriers are working on the reclassification 
and that when they have the matter shaped up to their 
own liking they expect to take shippers into their confi- 
dence, in a measure at least. The experience of ship- 
pers may be drawn on to some extent for suggestions 
as to how extensively the shippers’ side of the question 
will be considered in a matter of this sort that, if it 
can be handled as per the carriers’ supposed program, 
will give the railroads a very heavy increase in rates on 
a large percentage of the forest products they handle. 
Late advices appearing on page 50 of this issue suggest 
in a general way what the proposed advance amounts 
to and should serve as the basis of prompt action by 
the lumber trade. 





Putting American Ships Under Flags 
of Other Nations. 


The Pacific Mail is selling or going to sell its ships 
whose flags have been the chief token of the existence 
of the United States in foreign Pacific ports. These 
great and beautiful ships were a credit to the country. 
Now they are to be sold to whomever will buy because 
of two facts of legislation. The one having the most 
important bearing is the restrictions and requirements 
of the seamen’s bill, which will make it impossible to 
do business in the foreign trade in competition with 
ships of other countries, unless this country should be 
successful in bringing foreign vessels into compliance 
with the terms of the act. That, however, is a contin- 
gency too remote to be considered. The other reason for 
the sale of the Pacific Mail fleet is the Panama bill, 
which forbids the use of that waterway by railroad 
owned or controlled vessels. 

Now comes the announcement that Robert Dollar is 
going to transfer his entire fleet to the British flag. 
Only a few months ago he gave American registration to 
some of his vessels that had been foreign registered in 
order to do a coastwise business with them. Now he has 
repented himself of his views regarding the financial 
possibilities of the coastwise business through the canal. 
Rumors are in the air that other vessels are to be trans- 
ferred from American to foreign flags. 

While sympathy is felt with the vessel owners who 
are taking these radical steps, the possibility is pre- 
sented that perhaps there is danger of cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces. The American trade from 
coast to coast through the canal is growing and wil! 
assume its definite form when adjustments of rates as 
between rail and an unhampered coastwise marine 
are made, but will grow with the growth of the Pacific 
coast and its demands upon the mauufacturing districts 
of the East, and as the raw products of the Pacific 
States become better known and in larger demand in 
the East. 

This is essentially a deep sea trade. The voyage from 
San Francisco to Portland or Puget Sound is as long 
as from our Atlantic ports across the ocean to Great 
Britain or France; and from the canal to New Orleans 


. 


or New York is substantially a deep sea voyage also. 
More vessels of capacity and stability are needed and 
will be needed in greater numbers as time goes on. 
Under war conditions rates are high and seem likely 
always to be remunerative so long as foreign. vessels 
are debarred from this traffic. 

What is to be done for vessel accommodations for 
intereoastal trade through the canal? Mr. Dollar may 
find more profitable occupation for his vessels in foreign 
trade but one may be permitted to question the wisdom 
of thus shutting himself out of the trade between his 
home town and New York. Certainly not many vessels 
can be spared from that business, and the requirements 
of that fact will have to be met by people who have 
the capital and enterprise to build and operate vessels 
of the type neeaeu, 
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The Secretary’s Hazy View of National 
Forest Management. 


In his annual report Secretary of Agriculture David 
F, Houston failed, .as we see it, to take a clear cut 
view of national forest matters. It reads as though 
some one with knowledge and experience had sub- 
mitted this part of the report to the secretary, but 
that Mr. Houston himself rewrote it, introducing into 
it evidences of his unfamiliarity with the subject and 
influencing it by his somewhat hasty and inadequate 
personal conclusions. 

He expresses some regret and disappointment that 
private owners of timber are not handling it with a 
view to the production of a new crop. He says: 
‘*Most of the country’s timber is in private hands. 
Here the situation is far from satisfactory. Very lit- 
tle private timber is handled with a view to the pro- 
duetion of a new crop: Altogether our timber re- 
sources are undergoing depletion and dissipation, not- 
withstanding the generally recognized need for econ- 
serving what we have and for producing a new crop.’’ 

He says, apparently through something of a haze, 
that economic conditions have to do with the situa- 
tion, but to an extent he ignores them by saying 
‘*That forestry can be practiced in this country with 
good results the experience of the department in man- 
aging the national forests makes clear. The main diffi 
culty in the way of private forestry can no longer be 
held to be the lack of adequate knowledge or success- 
ful example.’ 

The secretary overlooks some rather important con 
siderations. The Government can borrow money at 
3 percent; the capital of the business man costs him 
much more. ‘The Government in its handling of its 
forests. may be satisfied if it sets in motion influences 
that will be effective fifty or 100 years from. now; 
the private owner must make his forest pay from 
year to year. The Government is not in the timber 
business primarily for profit; the private timber owner 
is. One very much questions the statement that ‘‘ for 
estry can be practiced in this country with good re- 
sults,’’ or that that alleged fact is demonstrated by 
the Government’s experience. The Government is do- 
ing a good and necessary work, but its revenues drawn 
from grazing and rentals of various sorts as well as 
from timber sales and lumbering could not on any 
reasonable basis satisfy the private owner. 

The secretary was a little unappreciative when he 
spoke of reduction in forest fire damage, both to the 
public and private property, as due to the Forest 
Service organization without mentioning the codpera- 
tion of private owners. As a matter of fact the na- 
tional and State Governments and private owners 
have worked together to this end of mutual protec- 
tion of their property. And the expenditures of pri- 
vate owners have been greater in proportion to their 
interest than those of the Government. 

The secretary wisely says that in respect to the 
sale of Government timber a difficult situation some- 
times exists where the timber is not in present de- 
mand. He might have gone further and said that the 
whole problem of timberland sales is a difficult one. 
The Government is in possession, as trustee for the 
people, of immensely valuable property which it should 
hold not only in the interest of the people today but 
of those of the future, and to adopt a policy which 
would produce by over cutting a reduction in values 
of standing timber would be injurious to the public 
and to private owners as well. The secretary says: 


It has been urged that with the vast supplies of virgin na 
tional forest timber the Government should greatly increase 
its sales by loWering the price asked for stumpage. To the 


extent that such a course had any effect at all it would be 
in the long run an effect unfavorable to the public interest. 
Upon the greater part of the timber it would have no effect, 
because no manufacturer could under present conditions afford 
tu cut the timber at any price. Where timber is thus not 
in demand because still inaccessible, as a rule the prospect of 
marketing .it depends upon the advent of a period of greater 
ictivity in the general lumber trade 

That statement is fairly clear cut and true, but 
then he goes on to say: ‘Nevertheless it is wise 
«ven in such times not to cease offering large bodies 
of timber on terms that may attract purchasers, and 
this is being done.’’?’ Why should the Government 
timber be thrown on the bargain counter? The secre- 
tarv does not seem to see that to force its timber on 
the market by lowering prices would be injurious to 
the public interest, and yet that must be what is aec- 
complished if prices should be made sufficiently low 
to attract purchasers of large bodies. 

The report as given to our readers in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on June 12, page 46, is hazy and full of 
half truths and contradietions. This possibly is due 
to the fact that the pressure of apparent. political 


exigency is felt by the secretary just as the Service 
tself has sometimes felt unfortunate influences upon 
its policies. One eminent senator—so eminent that 


he is a prominent candidate for the presidency of the 
United States—declared in the Senate that adult 
timber in the national forests should be marketed 
even if it had to be given away. He seemed ob- 
sessed with the idea that private timber was con- 
trolled by a private trust and that the public’s in- 


terest in the forests should be given away rather than 
permit private holders of timber to realize any profit 
on their holdings or even to get back the principal 
of their investment. Then there has been the de- 
mand of various treasury ‘‘watch dogs’’ that the 
forests should pay for their maintenance and care and 
that at least enough timber should be sold to make 
the forests self sustaining. 

The Forest Service has done the best it could to 
meet these political demands without sacrificing the real 
interests of the Government forests. To this end it has 
developed certain side lines of income, so to speak. The 
grazing privileges of the national forests have been 
leased to the advantage of the range and of cattle 


and sheep owners as well, and all other sorts of rent- 


able privileges are being exploited with advantage. 
But these sources of revenue are not enough, so it 
is necessary, if the demands of Congress are to be at 
all satisfied, that timber should be sold. Everyone 
will admit that local needs for forest products should 
be satisfied from the national forests if there be no 
other reasonable source of supply and it may perhaps 
be conceded that Government timber might properly 
be sold in large quantities as the basis for large opera- 
tions if the prices asked are in line with current mar- 
ket values; but to force sales by lessening the value 
of both Government and private timber is neither 
economically sound nor socially wise. 





Why Chicago Carpenters Wish to Re- 
strict Foreign Material. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 26 took up one 
of the two main questions at issue between the Chicago 
union carpenters and the employers—the question of 
wages—and demonstrated conclusively the ratio in re- 
lation to the Chicago carpenters’ union scale, the union 
scale of building trades generally in Chicago, the aver- 
age carpenters’ wage in sixty-seven cities and the aver- 
age wage of-all building trades in these cities. The 
other main question under dispute remains to receive 
attention and is an issue much beclouded in the minds 
ot the public generally for very obvious reasons. 

The attempt upon the part of the employers to en- 
force a section of the uniform agreement providing 
that there shall be no refusal to handle any material 
except prison-made would of course keep open the gate- 
ways of competition as between Chicago woodworking 
institutions and those of nearby cities. Yet this par- 
ticular clause is being upheld by the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, in one division of which the larger 
number of these woodworking industries are members. 
Apparently they are in the position of opposing their 
own interests, while the carpenters are strenuously up- 
holding them. 

This fact is quite confusing, and a well known archi- 
tect recently was quoted in the public print as charging 
that the Chicago mill owners are attempting through the 
medium of the carpenters to create a monopoly, and 
that they have agreed to advance the hourly wage of 
mill operatives from 40 cents to 50 cents in return for 
the activities of the carpenters in restricting the im- 
portation of foreign-made goods. This has been very 
effectively answered by pointing out that the mill opera- 
tives’ scale remains at practically the same point as for 
the previous period, and the planing mill owners are 
showing them good faith in the matter by closing their 
plants to support the fight for an open market in Chi- 
cago for building materials, ° 

What is the purpose of the carpenters in taking this 
stand? John A. Metz, president of the Chicago Car- 
penters’ District Council, was quoted in the Chicago 
Daily News of June 21 in reply to an interview with 
Secretary E. M. Craig of the Building Employers’ 
Association, in which that official had condemned the 
demand of the carpenters as unlawful, unpatriotic, sel- 
fish and uneconomic. Mr. Metz said: : 

We have never maintained that there should be no impor- 
tation of outside material. We know that would be unlawful 
as well as the builders know it. We do maintain, however, 
that we have the right to try to influence owners and con- 
tractors to use materials manufactured in the district cov- 
ered by our organization, which extends over Cook and Lake 
counties. I can see nothing wrong with that. The figures 
are very close on all forms of building materials and we 
know that when an outside manufacturer far outbids the 


Chicago industries his materials can not be the product of 
union labor. 

It is just as fair to expect a man who builds his house 
out of materials made outside of Chicago, when he can get 
them just as cheaply here, to go outside to get the tenants 
for his building. 

I can see nothing unpatriotic about looking out for home 
industry. Men who have invested their money here to help 
build up the city have a right to expect that their efforts 
will be appreciated by their nearest neighbors, For the same 
reason .| can see nothing’ selfish about the stand we have 
taken, 

There is an economical side to handling Chicago materials, 
however. ‘he outside manufacturer must pay his help first, 
then for carting, crating and shipping. At the destination 
the material must be uncrated and hauled to where it is to be 
used. All of this must come in at figures less than the Chi 
cago manufacturer’s bid. It is handier, too, if goods needed 
are close at hand during the erection of a building. 


On the face of it that sounds very much like the doe- 
trine that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its Community 
Builder department has been preaching for Jo these 


many moons. Hurrah for home industries! Amen 
Amen to any effort by union carpenters or other oi) 
to ‘‘try to influence’’ a recognition of this principle. 
Yet the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not thus far be 
able to record any instance where the local lumberma»., 
dry goods merchant, hardware man and others have ¢o: 
bined to boyeott the farmer who buys his goods out «| 
town. ‘They have not combined against the expr 
agent through whose hands the mail order shipmen 
come to town. They have not attempted to do th 
‘influencing’? with a club. Those peaceful argumen( 
that are potent in building up home trade could be « 
freely used by union carpenters after the adoption o| 
the disputed Section 3 of Article 3—the uniform agre: 
ment that provides that any material except the prison 
made may be handled—as without it. 

President Metz says the carpenters have never main 
tained that there should be no importation of outsicd 
material. If the carpenters themselves are to decide 
what imports are to be placed under the ban the theory 
upon which they will make their selection is quite evi 
dent to any who has watched the course of wnion labor. 
It is well illustrated by the incident where carpenters 
in New York refused to handle material which was the 
produet of non-union labor in an Oshkosh factory, caus 
ing great injury and loss to the Oshkosh institution. It 
is merely a cleverly concealed effort to retain in the 
hands of wnion carpenters the use of the boycott as a 
weapon in favor of the union label. 

Some things in the past history of the Union Brother- 
hood of Carpenters throw light upon this subject. For 
some time the carpenters were content to retain juris- 
diction over outside work and to pay little attention to 
the machine woodworking industries and other sep: 
lumber organizations, With the increasing inroads ot 
planing mill product upon fields in which hitherto the 
hand tools of the carpenter had been employed they 
enunciated the doctrine ‘‘Once carpenters’ work always 
carpenters’ work’’ and attempted to sectire jurisidic- 
tion over all branches of machine woodworking having 
to do with the building crafts, while at the same time 
refusing to admit to membership the furniture working 
industries. In this jurisdictional fight the American 
Federation of Labor has always decided in favor of 
the woodworkers, including planing mill operators, sash 
and door employees ete., but with the passing years the 
number of locals in the Amalgamated Woodworkers’ 
Union has declined from its maximum of 283 in 1904 
to 40 in 1908, while in that year—the iast for which 
tabulated figures are available—the United Brotherhooi 
had 1,796 locals. The influence of union carpenters has 
increased and is now dominant. 

The first prominent mention of the restriction of the 
use of material as a weapon of union labor in this field 
of record was a provision in a proposed working agree- 
ment in 1895,made by the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, the International Furniture Workers’ Union 
and the Machine Woodworkers’ International Union the 
iast section of which reads as follows: 

Section 8. No material boycottcd by one organization 
shall be handled by the other organizations. 

This agreement was rejected by the carpenters and 
did not go into effect. The next important appearance 
of the principle was in the Chicago strike of 1898, where 
the carpenters came to the assistance of the striking 
woodworkers by refusing to handle material coming 
from ‘‘unfair’’? shops. The Chicago strike was in a 
way an outgrowth of the Oshkosh strike. In the Chi- 
cago strike the millmen one by one gave way. The 
principal woodworking institutions of Oshkosh became 
open shops following the Oshkosh strike of 1898 and 
practically the only closed shops there are those devoted 
to custom work. 

It is probable, therefore, that the carpenters, in their 
strenuous opposition to the agreement for free material, 
have Oshkosh in 1898 somewhere in the back of their 
minds. 

From a theoretical aspect, however, the doctrine of 
Chicago-made material for Chicago buildings appears 
to be somewhat hazy and indefinite. How far must it 
be carried? Is the product of the foreign sawmill to 
be admitted in Chicago while the product of the auxil- 
iary planing mill is taboo? Is stock millwork to be 
excluded or only special order work? 

The whole idea is utterly unsound and uneconomic. 
It is an effort to build an industrial wall around the 
Chicago building trade regardless of the fact that 
Chieago enterprise has much to do with building in sur- 
rounding cities ana could be greatly harmed if they 
should see fit to retaliate.. Chicago can not be the 
‘«Great, Central Market’’ of the middle West unless it 
remain a place to sell to as well as to buy in. In 
capturing the slogan of ‘‘Buy at home’’ and diverting 
it to their individual purposes the Chicago union car- 
penters have turned it upside down and inside out. 





AN AMERICAN consular officer in southern Europe re 
ports the name of a commission merchant who desires to 
buy large quantities of poplar and paraffin for making 
matehes. Correspondence may be in English, Those 
interested should address the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to 
Daily Consular Report No. 16,593. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


QUALITY METHODS OF MANUFACTURE A LOST 
A 


RT. 
PAGOSA SPRINGS, CoLo, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has lately been devoting a good 
deal of space to the subject of “Substitutes for Wood.” 
'rominent lumbermen from all parts of the country are dis- 
cussing the subject, seeking the cause and trying to find a 
vemedy for the inroads which substitute materials are mak- 
ing on their product. 

The blame has variously been placed anywhere from steel 
and concrete construction down to the pasteboard box. There 


van be no doubt that cement, concrete and other materials ° 


ave greatly decreased the demand for wood, but the great- 
est evil of all can be found in modern methods of manufac- 
turing and sales. Let any oldtime lumberman visit one of 
the big modern plants, and if he be disinterested his verdict 
must be that we have greatly increased our process for pro- 
ducing quantity, but our methods for obtaining quality have 
in like proportion declined. Take for example three logs, 
average mill run; the first log may show up best when cut 
into 1-inch boards; the second log may show up better if cut 
into seantling or piece stuff. The third log may show its 
best quality if cut into ties or square timber. All the old- 
time lumbermen took particular care that every log must be 
sawed so as to bring out the best natural quality of the 
wood in the finished product. 

However, in these modern days of “rush and speed” such 
methods of manufacture have become a lost art. The younger 
generation of lumbermen seems to hold fast to the fixed opin- 
ion that logs are “just logs’ and that the quickest way to 
turn them into ready money is to run them through the mill 
with all possible haste and speed. ‘Their line of reasoning 
seems to be something like this: ‘‘We have here a plant which 
represents a total investment of —steen thousand cold plunks ; 
our mill is modern and up to date in every respect; therefore, 
every log which comes in at that haul-up and runs through 
this mill must be a perfect product when it gets to the sort- 
ing chains.” This seems to be their line of reasoning, and 
accordingly they run their logs through the mill like meat 
through a hash grinder. Now, hash is all right in its place, 
but the trouble is when a customer orders sirloin he will not 
aecept hash, and if perchance by some modern trick of the 
trade he is forced to take hash he will be careful and place 
his order elsewhere next time. 

To be more definite; a certain mill recently got an order 
for 2,000 pieces 2x4—12 to 20 feet long No. 1 common. The 
concern at once proceeded to fill this order in a rush. Every 
log was converted into scantling without regard to quality. 
Some of the logs contained knots three to four inches in 
diameter. The result was that a big percentage of those 
scantling were broken into 5- and 6-foot lengths before they 
reached the end of the loading platform. So there you have 
your hash. 

At another time the same concern got an order for 1,200 
pieces of 8x12-16 No. 2 common. Again this order was rushed 
at the same rate of speed. Every log of suitable size was 
turned into 38-inch plank. The price which the manufacturer 
got for those plank was about $16 a thousand. When those 
plank had been loaded on cars the whole consignment averaged 
about 30 percent select clear, and if the stock had been sawed 
into the proper grades it would have brought the manufac- 
turer more than double the amount he was getting. Nor 
does the fault end there. The buyer in this instance had speci- 
fied that the grade should be No. 2 common. It is therefore 
logical to assume that he meant those plank should be 90 
percent heart. The stock he received was more than 30 per- 
cent sap, which made it totally unfit for the purpose for 
which it was to be used. Such methods of manufacture and 
sale can be witnessed any day at almost any big plant, and 
it is such methods as these that are doing more to drive lum- 
ber from the market than all the substitute material that 
can be mentioned.—G, A, UTKrE. 


[If the buyer in the latter case wanted a 90 percent 
heart grade he should have specified it. Certainly there 
is nothing in a No. 2 common specification to imply that 
90 percent heart is wanted. There is, however, much 
truth in what this correspondent has to say about the 
manufacturing and selling methods that prevail in some 
sections and among the less careful operators.—EpITor. | 





HOUSING CONDITIONS IN CHICAGO AND 
OTHER CITIES. 


I beg to thank you for the advance copy of editorial to 
appear in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 26, and also 
the tabulation from Bulletin 156 of the Labor Bureau of the 
United States Government. This information is very inter- 
esting, but would be more valuable from an economic stand- 
point if some sort of estimate could be made of. the compara- 
tive rent cost to carpenters in the various cities mentioned. 

I have a theory, which is not based on any definite data, 
that ‘the carpenters of Chicago, as a class, are laboring under 
more favorable housing conditions than in almost any city in 
the country, due to the immense area of Chicago and the 
fact that in many districts lots can be purchased for $500 
to $1,000—on an average, not far from $800—and that 
while carpenters do not average to work to exceed 200 
days per year for wages, they are able to use a considerable 
portion of their off time to their own benefit in building their 
own homes, being put to very little expense other than the 
purchase of material, and it should be noted in this connec- 
tion that these men have purchased, and of necessity in order 
to continue to do this must purchase, doors and work of 
that character, which is shipped in from the great manu- 
facturing concerns in Wisconsin and Iowa, that can manu- 
facture and deliver doors in Chicago at a saving of 40 to 
50 percent over the cost of manufacture in Chicago, and that 
if this privilege is denied the carpenters themselves it will 
in a great measure, if not entirely, eliminate the benefits 
which they might derive by an increased wage scale, as that 
increased wage scale will most certainly increase their rent 
expenditure.—EMERY STANFORD ITALL, Chicago. 





[The above very interesting communication is from 
a well known Chicago architect, president of the Illinois 
Society of Architects. As he says, it would be very 
interesting to be able to make a comparison of cost 
of rent in Chicago and the other sixty-six cities which 
were included in last week’s editorial tabulation. The 
bulletins of the United States Labor Bureau have given 
a comparative cost of food, coal, gas ete., but so far 
have not taken up the matter of rent and exact infor- 
mation of this sort upon a basis of equable comparison 
does not appear to be available. It is probably true 


that the average cost of rent or of owning one’s own 
home in Chicago is lower than in New York and many 
other cities, but whether it is lower than the average 
of all the sixty-seven cities is a matter of considerable 
uncertainty. 

There is also another variable factor which it would 
be very desirable to take into consideration if the .facts 
could be ascertained, and that is the average length of 
employment per man per year in each of these cities. 
Chicago’s building growth is fairly constant in bad years 
and good alike, at least as far as residence construction 
is concerned, although business construction has its ups 
and downs as in other cities.—IEp:Tor. | 





‘‘HIT THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

We have read with considerable interest your article in 
June 19 issue entitled “Sprinkler Installation Hampered by 
Municipal Inconsistency,’ and we believe that yow have hit 
the nail squarely on the head. 

We do not know of anything that is retarding the progress 
of individual fire protection by manufacturers and owners 
more than this narrow policy of municipal and local water 
boards of requiring that owners shall install expensive 
meters in fire connections and in addition shall pay a yearly 
charge for such a connection either at a flat rate or at so 
much per sprinkler. 

It is a very rare occasion for a sprinkler system to use 
any water at all except possibly when the system is being 
tested by the inspectors to find if everything is in satis- 
factory condition and at such time there is rarely more than 
a few bucketfuls of water used. 

Certainly a charge of from $50 to $250 a year for a 
sprinkler connection that only uses a few bucketfuls of water 
can not be defended on any grounds whatsoever when over 
against this is considered the large saving that is effected to 
the municipal or private water companies in case a fire 
should occur in a sprinklered building —ASSOCIATED AUTO- 
MATIC SPRINKLER CoMPANY, L. M. Lewis, President. 








MARKET WANTED FOR PENCIL CEDAR. 


If possible we wish you would advise us the names and 
addresses of concerns using cedar, particularly pencil cedar, 
or for other purposes that require good, high grade stock, 
as we would very much like to find a market for same. 
Inquiry No. 74. 

[Because of the increasing scarcity of good pencil 
cedar our inquirer should have no trouble whatever in 
disposing of cedar which is really fitted for this pur- 
pose. He has been supplied the addresses of some buyers 
and any other of our readers desiring the address of the 
inquirer may secure it upon application.—EbITor. | 





UTILIZATION OF SMALL PLANING MILL WASTE. 


We would be pleased to have you advise us if you know of 
any market for small blocks—that is, the cuttings, hard and 
softwood—which accumulate in a planing mill that turns 
out interior trim and cabinet work. At the present time we 
treat this material as waste and sell it for kindling wood, 
but at this season of the year there is no demand for kindling 
wood and our pile is growing larger every day. We thought 
perhaps some novelty works making small articles could use 
this kind of material, and we could dispose of it in carload 
lots. Any information you can furnish us on this subject 
will be greatly appreciated.—Inquiry No. 72. 

[This is a problem which turns up very frequently and 
which it is not usually practicable to solve merely by 
seeking a market for the product in carload lots. Waste 
of this sort in Chicago, if of white pine, is sold in this 
way to novelty concerns that manufacture turned boxes 
for pills ete., and other specialties from it. If the waste 
is of yellow pine, however, it can not be disposed of in 
this way and is burned for refuse owing to its being 
more expensive to work than the softer wood. The pos- 
sible value of hardwood cuttings, of course, depends 
largely upon the wood. We believe that our inquirer 
should investigate the possibility of manufacturing this 
waste at the point where produced by the installation of 
a suitable lathe. Wooden drawer knobs are a neater 
finish than the hardware ordinarily used and could be 
successfully introduced for drawers of pantry and closet 
drawer chests and the like. Wooden door stops are also 
widely used in buildings to prevent marring of the wood- 
work by the banging of the door, and there are a num- 
ber of small items of this sort allied with building con- 
struction which could be successfully marketed in a retail 
yard and sold to one’s neighboring retailers who did not 
manufacture them. 

In the general line of wood novelties there are still 
greater opportunities requiring, however, special effort 
in order to develop a market. Small taborets, portable 
plate racks ete., are easily constructed out of suitable 
hardwoods and.a study of the needs of the kitchen will 
probably reveal some devices which can be manufactured 
at a profit, although, of course, for standard kitchen 
woodenware such as rolling pins, bread and meat boards 
ete. the prevailing prices are very low, as these are 
manufactured in quantities. The effort should be to 
introduce some improved specialties which are not now 
on the market and yet which meet an actual need. For 
example, the writer is of the belief that a dish rack for 
the drying of dishes could be easily designed of wood 
which would be superior for the purpose to the wide 
trays which are now ordinarily employed. 

For suitable hardwood the manufacture of brushes 
offers an outlet which consumes a large quantity of ma- 
terial and nearby brush manufacturers should be inves- 
tigated. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has on various occasions 
endeavored to secure a discussion of this subject upon 
the part of our readers, but for some reason they seem 
to avoid it. The invitation is again extended.—EbiTor. } 


WANTS TO STUDY BOTH SIDES. 


1 have been reading and studying carefully every argument 
and statement 


made by the lumber industry that, lumbei 
and shingles are not the fire menace that the substitut 
people claim they are. Now, to give both sides a fair hea 


ing in this matter I would like to read the claims put out 
by the substitute people, the fire underwriters and the dif 
ferent protective associations ete, Will you please use the 
enclosed addressed envelope to advise me where I ean obtain 
this information ? 

[The above inquiry comes from a retail lumberman 
in a southern city where an attack is just now being 
made upon wooden construction through proposed build- 
ing ordinances and the extension of fire limits. The de 
sire to obtain the arguments upon both sides of the 
question is laudable, although the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its fire prevention columns has given a fairly coin 
plete statement of the arguments ordinarily used in the 
attacks upon lumber and shingles. They are fairly well 
summed up in Franklin H. Wentworth’s well known 
statement, ‘‘ Wooden shingles are not a roof covering, 
they are a crime.’’ The attacks upon wood from a fire 
prevention standpoint thus far made have nowhere been 
supported by actual statistics of fire experience and the 
effort has always been to abolish or greatly limit wood 
construction and nowhere to make it safer to use. There 
is one notable exception. The American Society for 
Fire Prevention, through its official monthly paper, the 
Fire Prevention News, began in the May issue a study of 
‘*Factors of Safety in Wood Construction’’ which gives 
promise of being of great value in this field hitherto 
entirely unoceupied by fire preventionists. This monthly 
paper is published at $1.50 a year and our inquirer is 
cordially recommended to send in a subscription. It 
will be well worth his while. 

He has also been advised of sources of supply for 
other fire prevention literature in which wood is most 
directly attacked.—Epironr. | 





OFFERS ITS ASSISTANCE. 


TOLEDO, O10. 

In your issue of June 26, page 23, inquiry 60, we note 
request from a retailer for material for a local campaign on 
red cedar shingles. We are pleased to advise that we have in 
our office photographs and cuts of numerous old buildings 
ete., which are very desirable for that purpose, and which we 
have been using along similar lines, and if the party will 
communicate with us we will be very glad to put him in 
possession of anything we may have that will be of service 
to him and the trade in: general—C. A. Mauk LUMBER 
COMPANY, . 


A RETAILER TAKES UP READY-CUT HOUSES. 

In your June 1 issue we note on page 23 reference to ready- 
cut ‘houses. This interests us. We are cutting ready-cut 
houses and have succeeded in working out a method and plan 
of a standard house, where every item is made standard. In 
other words, the material for one room is so.planned and cut 
that it can be used in any multiple of rooms. Every item or 
part is planned and cut to a positive standard in certain multi- 
ples, either 12-, 16- or 24-inch, as the purchaser requires. . Our 
stock house is cut in multiples of 16 inches, as it allows of 
Jath and plaster, wall boards or any modern wall finish with- 
out waste or cutting. , Sills, joist, stud, roof, the pitch of the 
roof, doors, windows and cornice are all made to certain stand 
ards. We furnish either a gable or hip roof as required. This 
is the only standard house we know of that is ready cut and in 
harmony with prevailing methods of frame construction from ® 
wood, This knock-down house takes the same rate as‘lumber. 
We will be pleased to have the address and name of the party 
mentioned. 

The house of a standard unit should be in the realm of 
lumber and construction what the Ford car is in the realm of 
automobiles—not for the rich but for the masses.—E, A, 
LAUGHLIN, E. E, Laughlin Lumber Company, Port Arthur, Tex. 

[The possibility of supplying material for houses in 
the ready-cut form as a retail proposition has already 
been interestingly discussed and advoeated but here, as 
far as is known, is the first retailer who has worked it 
out on a practical basis. The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has devised a special 
form of competition with the mail order ready-cut house 
people and advertises that it can furnish the lumber for 
any style of house shown in their catalogs at.a price 
which will not only pay for the cutting but also, in 
most cases, practically the entire cost of carpenter’s labor 
in erecting the house. This plan, however, does not con- 
template sending the lumber ready eut to the job. 

Mr. Laughlin’s name is familiar to many of our read- 
ers as one of the most active and enterprising of the 
members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and 
a leader in association work. His deseription of the new 
plan does not state what variety of patterns is offered 
in this form of house, but it is obvious that a standard- 
ization such as-he mentions would introduce great flexi 
bility into the scheme. It should be possible to develop 
a system of standards in cutting which would enable 
the production of as varied patterns as is true of the 
number of things that can be built from one of the toy 
erector sets. 

Accompanying the above letter was a liberal-sized local 
advertisement of the company in which these ready-cut 
houses are featured. If this plan works out well locally 
Mr. Laughlin should devise some means of making his 
system available to the retail trade at large.—-Eprror. | 


OLDE OOO" * 


FirE on western national forests in 1914, according 
to recent statistics, destroyed merchantable timber valued 
at $307,303 and young trees valued at $192,408. Pri- 
vate and State timber was also damaged to the extent 
of $175,302. Of the 6,605 fires in Government timber 
there were only 1,545 which burned over an area of ten 
acres or more, and about 77 percent of all the fires did 
damage of less than $100 per fire. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The reviewer of the general lumber market of the 
country is confronted with a difficult task. The market 
may properly be described as featureless. For, al- 
though some interesting things are occurring, they are 
of relative insignificance when considered in connec- 
tion with the total lumber business of the country 
and for the most part insignificant as in relation to 
the trade of any section or branch of the industry. 
Until a short time ago it could be said with assurance 
that the lumber business was slowly but persistently 
improving. The profitless prices of a few months ago 
were being gradually lifted up; the gain was not great 
in any case and was not rapidly or steadily noted, 
but on the whole from month to month there was im- 
provement that almost invariably was well maintained. 
While the situation held little to arouse enthusiasm 
there was much to serve as ground for hope and to 
justify the optimists of the business. Now, however, 
a time of delay and hesitancy seems to have come. 
Everyone is still hopeful of the future, but there is 
little in present developments to justify the expecta- 
tion that the immediate future has much in it of 
promise to lumbermen. Progress in volume of trade 
and in prices has been so slow, even if steadily main- 
tained, that it should by all means continue. To say 
that there has been a recession in demand or in prices 
would not be fair, but it is apparent that within the 
last week or two there has been no gain in either 
volume of movement or in the prices secured. The 
trade seems to be marking time, holding its own, but 
at present making no further progress. 

* * * 

Why this condition of stagnation should have oc- 
curred just now is difficult to understand, though sev- 
eral suggestions could be made that in the aggregate 
might account for the situation. One may be the crop 
conditions. From the Southwest come glowing reports 
of the wheat yield and of corn conditions, but in the 
bigger and most important parts of the grain belt 
weather conditions have not been favorable, which 
may have had some effect upon country buying of 
lumber stocks for village and farm use. The wheat 
market has been on the upgrade lately in the matter 
of prices, but that very fact indicates an unsatisfac- 
tory condition in the northern and western wheat 
country. What damage has been done by unfavorable 
weather and the delay in the harvest has served to 
raise prices in the face of declining prices in foreign 
markets that are supposed to have a controlling influ- 
ence at this time upon our own centers of trade. 

* * * 

Railroad demand has not developed as was hoped it 
would. This may in part be accounted for by the 
pendency of the western freight rate advance case 
now left in the hands of that body by those who have 
been giving testimony and argument before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Perhaps the railroads 
are waiting for the outcome of that 
portant to them us well as to shippers of the country. 
At any rate, real news of railroad activity in the 
lumber world is singularly lacking. To be sure, there 
is considerable buying for repairs; some heavy car 
orders that have been placed are calling for siding, 
decking, roofing and lining, and there is some call 
for ties, but it is quite evident that so far the rail- 
road business has been largely for stuff immediately 
and urgently demanded for repairs and does not in- 
dicate that the real campaign of replacement and 
betterment has begun. Still lumbermen and the pur- 
veyors of all sorts of material are not discouraged. 
They insist that the roads must yet come into the 
market. They point to the better earnings shown 
by the annual reports of the roads, many of which 
have increased their gross over last year, and to a 
greater extent increased their net. The very large 
business that is done by the rolling mills in steel 
rails would not seem to imply inactivity, but the orders 
are so largely for foreign account that they indicate 
little as to activity in domestic improvements. More- 
over, the placing of domestic railroad business so far 
as steel has been concerned has been hampered by 
the activity of many of the leading producers of rail- 
road and structural steel with foreign orders, and this 
has had a natural effect upon lumber business. The 
Chicago & North Western has some heavy car build- 
ing plans in mind but only the smaller part of them 
are ready for placement. The Burlington has a defi- 
nite program of smaller dimensions. It is definitely 
reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that both roads 
together are about to place orders for 6,000 cars that 
will require a heavy amount of lumber, as they are 
steel underframe cars with wood superstructure, and 
the fir people are anticipating securing the business. 
Previous reference has been made to certain bridge 
projects; all of them required wood for ties, guard 
rails and other purposes. Inquiries are now said to 
be out for several million of feet of yellow pine to 
be used in the completion of the $6,000,000 railroad 
bridge at Metropolis, Ill., over the Ohio, affording 


case, sO im- 


the new short route to Paducah. There are many 
rumors regarding important railroad plans for better- 
ments that will require lumber, but few of them have 
taken as definite shape as the foregoing. 

%¥ * * 

The city building trade is good compared with last 
year, when it was holding its own in most cities, 
and in some districts is extremely active. Yet the 
demand from this source, while nearly or quite up 
to rformal, is not sufficient to give snap to the mar- 
ket for building lumbers. At this point it is appro- 
priate to speak of the Chicago situation. A week 
ago expectation was that a general shutdown of the 
building material yards as well as of planing mills 
and interior finish shops would have taken place at 
once, but it was postponed. On Thursday of this 
week, however, it had been definitely decided that 
the common brick and the lumber yards would close with 
the day, and that planing mills, stone yards, gravel 
pits ete. would join the shutdown as fast as contracts 
in hands were filled, which was expected to be accom- 
plished within about ten days. The number of men 
that will be affected is variously estimated at from 
100,000 to 200,000. Certainly the number is very large 
if the movement is so general as absolutely to paralyze 
the building industry of Chicago and its environs. 
The issue between employees and employers is clear 
cut. The carpenters refuse arbitration on some of the 
principal points involved. Their employers demand 
that every point in dispute shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration. The issue has gone beyond wages and hours 
and terms of employment to the question of arbitra- 
tion. The carpenters have made at least a strategic 
mistake in demanding that exempt from arbitration 
shall be their demand that no goods upon which or 
with which they work shall be manufactured outside 
of Chicago—thus seeking to take advantage of the 
legal exemption granted them by the Clayton bill and 
at the same time demanding that their employers shall 
violate the law. 


RAILROAD ORDERS GROW ROBUST. 


Heavy Recent Requirements for Car and Bridge Work 
Include Much Lumber. 





A report from the Pacific coast that the Chicago & 
NorthWestern Railway has let an order for several hun- 
dred box cars and that the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy will likely close a contract for several hundred 
more during the next week or ten days has been con- 
firmed in Chicago. The Chicago & NorthWestern order, 
which will probably total 4,000 cars, has been divided 
between the Haskell & Barker Car Company, of Michi- 
gan City, Ind., and the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago. The NorthWestern cars are to be steel 
framing and underframing and the lumber to go into 
them will be fir. The fir order for 750 of the cars was 
placed during the week. 

The bids on 2,000 freight cars for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad have been received by offi- 
cials of that company and will likely be passed upon 
without unnecessary delay, While it is not certain what 
material will be required, fir manufacturers on the Coast 
are hopeful that fir stock will be decided upon. An 
official of the Burlington route in Chicago stated that 
there is likely to be no hitch in the contract on account 
of the lumber prices, but if anything stopped placing 
the order it would be the present quotations on steel. 
The big steel companies have lately been busy, chiefly 
due to manufacturing ammunitions for the European 
warring nations, and have succeeded in boosting prices 
somewhat. 

The American Car & Foundry Company is also re- 
ported to have received a good sized order lately for 
freight cars for the Pennsylvania system. Another good 
sized order for lumber in which the railroads figure is 
placed by the Chicago & NorthWestern Railway for 
the erection of an elevator at Milwaukee, Wis. Walsh 
Bros., of Des Moines, Iowa, are the suecessful bidders 
for the contract and 750,000 feet of fir will be used 
in the erection of the structure. Delivery of 1,400 
freight cars and 65 locomotives of the large type is 
now being made to the Fort Worth & Denver City 
and Burlington systems. These cars were made by 
the Haskell & Barker Car Company and the Baldwin 
Works made the locomotives. 

Inquiries for several million feet of yellow pine lum- 
ber were sent out recently by the Burlington and this 
lumber will be used for the completion of the $6,000,000 
bridge to cross the Ohio River from Metropolis, Ill., to 
a few miles below Paducah, Ky. The bridge, on which 
work was stopped several months ago because of poor 
business conditions at that time, is a part of the im- 
provement which is known as the short route into 
’aducah. The roadbed and steel for the short route 
have been completed and it is only the work on the 
bridge that remains to be done to complete the route. 
At the time work was stopped on the bridge only the 
concrete abutments had been placed and the fact that 
the Burlington has decided to go on with the costly 
improvements is an indication that at least one railroad 
is expressing a better outlook over the general business 
situation. The bridge will be nearly a mile long and 
will likely take three years to complete. 


Above incidental reference is made to things that are 
of interest, and that in some sections and in some lines 
of lumber product give an appearance of life to busi- 
ness. In the hardwood trade, for example, it is inte) 
esting to be told that the demand for black walnut to 
provide stocks for the army rifles that are being ordered 
by the millions in this country and being made by the 
millions in other countries has practically cleaned out 
the present available supply of that wood in the Unite: 
States, and is making demands upon other woods that 
‘an be used as substitutes. From some quarters one 
hears of active demand for hickory, elm, ash and other 
woods that enter into the automobile and wagon indus 
tries. In New England the spruce manufacturers are 
divided between satisfaction in the big foreign demand 
and chagrin at their inability to get tonnage to fill 
the orders which they might take. On the northern 
-acifie coast stories of fabulous prices for tidelan« 
spruce to be used in the manufacture of aeroplanes serve 
as a topic of trade interest. But these things have little 
actual effect upon the general market. 

% * % 

From the standpoint of prices the trade seems to be 
at a standstill. In few cases our reports speak of higher 
prices being asked and secured, but for the most part 
quotations are the same as they were a week or two or 
more ago. This is true practically the country over 
and of all kinds of woods. The advance of the year 
seems to have been pushed about as far as it could be 
under present conditions, and it certainly is a matte: 
of satisfaction that the price situation is so well held 
in hand and that declines are not reported. As a usual 
thing prices move either up or down—now they seem 
to be waiting for the larger demand that is apparently 
not far ahead. 

* * * 

The export trade shows little change in price or vol- 
ume, except that there is apparently a steady increase 
in the call from South America and the West Indies. 
Transatlantic and transpacifie trade are both quiet, but 
2s South American finances, with the assistance of the 
United States, are being readjusted a better business 
condition is developing which results in larger demands 
upon American lumber manufacturers of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts. That trade, of course, is handi- 
capped by lack of tonnage and high freight rates, but 
nowhere nearly so seriously as the transatlantie trade, 
into that trade is introduced the war hazard which does 
not exist to the South. Developments seem to prove 
that vessel owners would rather accept the lower charter 
rates for the comparatively safe South American busi- 
ness than the phenomenally high rates that involve a 
growing war hazard. Related to the export trade is the 
demand for lumber from the Canal Zone and from the 
Philippines. Government orders of magnitude have 
recently been placed which are encouraging so far as 
they go. The opening up of Alaska through the Gov- 
ernment’s railroad building activities is also beginning 
to call for some lumber, both for Government use and 
for the needs of traders and settlers and others who 
are attracted there by the new work. In connection 
with the export trade some actual figures as to vessel 
rates, which are at present the controlling factor, are 
interesting. The Blue Funnel Line is refusing new 
future business from the north Pacific coast, but taking 
a moderate amount to the Orient at $15 a thousand. 
Charters from Puget Sound to Sydney, Australia, range 
from 80s to 8714s; to Melbourne, 9714s and to Ade- 
laide, at 100s, but such rates are considered to involve 
a large element of risk, as they mean that the carriage 
amounts to nearly twice the cost of the lumber on this 
side. Some lumber has been booked for the United 
Kingdom at 150s, it is said. Callao is reported at 82s 
6d to 85s; Valparaiso, 5s more; South Africa, 128s to 
130s. Charters from north Atlantic ports to the United 
Kingdom are higher than ever, which is not pleasing 
to shippers who find prices on the other side thus 
materially cutting down the margin of profit. 

* * * 

In spite of all delays and discouragements, the lum- 
her trade is very hopeful as to the future of business. 
While certain foreign menaces hang over this country, 
it is difficult to see why they should have any deterrent 
effect upon our own domestic business activity, for the 
fundamental conditions are all good with us and all 
that is necessary to advance and fully restore pros- 
perity is for the people to go ahead with the business 
that is at hand. Leading lumbermen say with the 
leaders in other lines of trade: ‘‘Do not let the war 
interfere with your own business.’’ If that advice 
should be followed there would be no question as to 
prompt restoration of business activity, based, if it had 
to be, entirely on our domestic trade, for there has 
been underconsumption and therefore underbuying for a 
good while. In any event, a growing feeling is that 
American business is becoming dissatisfied with the 
waiting policy of the last eleven months and _ will 
shake off these untoward influences and reassert itself 
before many weeks more pass by. 
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“Its a long, long way to Tipperary—” 


And it has proved to be a long way to Paris, and 
Berlin, and London, and Vienna. Just a year ago 
on Monday of this week, June 28, the spark was 
struck in Bosnia, and eleven months ago Europe and 
half the world besides was in flames. Yet the 
world, foolish as usual, thought that the war 
would soon be over. Emperor William was to eat 


his Christmas dinner in Paris; on the other hand 
Germany and Austria were quickly to be smothered 
by the superior numbers of the Allies. But there 
were some who were wiser and more farseeing. Ger- 
many was prepared for at least a year of war with 
its full strength and during that year felt able to 
prepare for an indefinite campaign. British author- 
ities are reported to have said that peace would be 
made in Berlin in the fall of 1917. Still the world 
persisted in a belief that the war would somehow 
or other come to an early end, and that was par- 
ticularly the view of the American business public. 
Now eleven months have passed and the prospect of 
its being a three years’ war seems likely to be a 
guess under the mark. 
* * * 


What does all this mean to the business world and 
to American business men? It means that more se- 
riously than ever before American business should 
adjust itself to a condition that is likely to last 
for two or three or maybe four years to come— 
a period during which fundamental changes can he 
made and established in our foreigy commercial re- 
lations and in the adjustment of our home iudustries 
to the foreign opportunities presented. We have 
largely wasted eleven months because we were so 
earnestly hoping, in the interest of humanity and 
for our peace of mind, that the war after all might 


be shortly concluded and international business go 
back quickly and smoothly to its old channels. But 


there have been men in this country wiser than the 
most of us, and for the last five months real progress 
has been made toward adjusting American business 
to the new conditions on a basis of something like 
permanency. The war business involved a reorgani- 
zation of our industries that was unnecessary if the 
war was to end in six months, and it was foolish 
to build a plant for the manufacture of war supplies, 
or anything else that would be useless when the 
war ended, if that plant could not be completed under 
six months. And in commerce with neutral countries 
it was largely the same way. There was hesitancy 
and little was accomplished. 

But now we have definitely taken up the readjust- 
ment of business to a somewhat prolonged war con- 
dition. It is reported that money advances made by 
the belligerents have been used so far quite largely 
in providing manufacturing facilities; but, whether 
that be so or not, tens of millions of dollars have 
been expended in reorganization of old manufactur- 
ing establishments, conversion from one type of man- 
ufacture to another and in building new plants. But 
that is not all. We are reaching out through all our 
commercial agencies to care for the world trade that 
has been thrown into our hands and to arrange to hold 
it. Our great banks have become interested; we aim 
somehow or other to adjust our mercantile marine to 
the new conditions, and we are slowly beginning to 
study the needs and wishes of would-be customers 
abroad in order that we may supply them. But the 
masses of our people are still slow to join their lead- 
ers in industry, trade and finance. While reading 
with satisfaction of the progress made, most of the 
business men of the United States are still befogged 
by the smoke of the conflict, and are letting oppor- 
tunities go by unadvantaged of, whether they are 
abroad or more abundantly found at home. Here is 
where the leaders of business thought ,have a duty 
cut out for them—to arouse all of the people to a 
realization that in all probability the conditions es- 
tablished by the war are to last for at least some 
years; that during its continuance there will be time 
to reorganize both our domestic and foreign com- 
merce; and that in the interests of all the people 
should hesitate no longer, but, assuming the _per- 
manency of the conditions, should make the best of 
them and take up again their industrial and com- 
mercial activities. Our people, providentially es- 
caping the immediate burden and tragedy of war, 
should re-establish the United States as the country 
of progress and prosperity for the individual and the 
nation. 

* * * 

Domestic business is unquestionably being ignored, 
or business men who are chiefly concerned with the 
domestic trade are allowing themselves to be too 
much influenced by war conditions that only indi- 
rectly affect this country. So far as the war has any 
present legitimate influence upon our domestic trade 
it is all helpful. Money is being put to work on a 
profitable basis. For the most part capital is not 
being risked in any way; for example, the New York 
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Commercial calls attention to the fact that gun cot- 
ton, which now commands as high as 75 cents a 
pound, costs the manufacturer but 22 to 23 cents 


a pound. This high apparent profit is due not merely 
to a disposition to take advantage of a commercial 
opportunity but to the fact that the new manufac 
turers who have taken up gun cotton production must 
clear the cost of their plants while the demand for 
the material exists. At the war’s end most of the 
new plants will be just so much junk. The same is 
true in practically all lines producing purely war 
material. Also, exporters are protecting themselves 
against loss by demanding large initial payments on 
contracts and complete payments or absolutely satis- 
factory arrangements before the goods leave their 
hands. Therefore no occasion for financial alarm ex 
ists in this phase of the matter. But these plants 
have not only put to work a large amount of capital, 
largely imported, but have also given employment 
to many thousands of men whose wages are being 
distributed in all lines of trade and giving to Amer- 


ican business about all the snap and vigor that is 
shown. In the meantime the conditions for domestic 


prosperity and business activity have seldom, if ever, 
been better. The promise of the crops is almost un- 
precedented in respect both to their size and value. 
Yet when, under normal conditions, the business of 
the country should be humming with activity only 
slow progress is being made toward a resumption 
of what is called prosperity. Such a condition has no 
real basis for its existence. This fact is realized by 
leaders in finance and the industries, but the war is 
such a great outstanding and commanding factor that 


it affects our entire population and produces pes- 
simism and doubt where so far as our own affairs 
are concerned optimism and assurance should be 
regnant. 


Mueh interest is being shown in financial circles 
in this country in the possible effect on American 
finance of the current British refunding operations. 
Perhaps never in its modern history have the Gov- 
ernment obligations of Great Britain been offered at 
such favorable terms to investors. For a decade the 
‘ate of interest the world over has been rising, which 
accounts for the decline in values of low interest 
bearing securities of even the most solvent countries. 
The United States can no longer get money at 2 or 
2% percent, and it is a question if 3 percent bonds 
could be sold at par. But now comes Great Britain, 
whose parliament authorizes a £1,000,000,000 credit, 
equivalent roughly speaking to $5,000,000,000 at 4% 
percent, and the portion that is being offered is being 
taken rapidly. Reports from London indicate that the 
new loan is being taken advantage of especially by 
holders of short time notes and bonds, including 
some American issues. The new bonds are being is- 
sued at par with a maturity of thirty years. It is a 
popular loan in the broadest sense. It provides for 
the purchase of bonds by means of vouchers running 
as low as 5s, to be sold through the postoffices and 
trades unions. These vouchers bear 5 percent interest 
and are to be exchanged for the bonds themselves 
as they accumulate in sufficient amounts in the title 
of purchasers. Analyzing this scheme, the Financial 
Chronicle says: ‘‘The chaneellor’s plan, in effect, 
is to consolidate the entire debt by permitting hold- 
ers of both the old war loan and consols to convert 
their securities into the new loan on specific terms. 
For every £100 face value of these older securities 
any holder desiring to convert will be obliged to 
subscribe for an additional £100 of new war loan 
stock. In other words, he must pay £100 in cash 
plus the old war loan stock (issued at 95) and £5 
extra cash, and he will then receive in return £200 
in the new 4% percent bonds. Consols will be con- 
vertible under the same terms as to additional cash 
subscriptions, and will be exchanged on the basis of 
£75 of consols for £50 of the new loan.’’ Furthermore 
the plan provides that if it were found necessary 
to pay later more than 4% percent for future funds 
the rate on the present 414 percent issue would auto- 
matically be raised to correspond to that of the new 
issue. 





* * * 


So long as citizens of the British Empire have 
faith in the stability and perpetuity of their Gov- 
ernment they are likely to use every means to take 
advantage of this unprecedented offer and undoubt- 
edly in many eases this will involve the sale of other 
securities that are either less’ financially attractive in 
their terms or sentimentally so. It is therefore felt 
to be likely that the American stock market will be 
called upon to absorb a considerable amount of Amer- 
ican securities that have been held abroad. A _ pat- 
tern was set for this procedure in the action of the 
French Government, which has bought outright first 
class American securities held by its citizens and is 
transferring them to the United States to serve as 
a basis for credit here for purchases on Government 
account. Such will probably be the effect to some 


extent of the British loan; and therefore financial 
circles are wondering how much of our very heavy 
reserve wealth will have to go into what amounts to 
the payment of our debt abroad. Fortunately the 
enormous accumulations of funds in the banks and 
in reserve agencies, due both to the operation of the 
federal reserve system and to the light demand of 
general business for funds, place this country in a 
remarkably strong position to assist in working out 
this problem without disturbing the present banking 
system. Furthermore the meney thus devoted will 
not actually go abroad but largely, if not entirely, 
will pay for manufacturing plants, the wages of work 
ing men, for manufactured goods of all sorts, cot 
ton and food stuffs shipped to the countries thus 
establishing credit here. 
* ¥ + 

With only one month of the series outside the in- 

fluence of war conditions, the imports of the United 


States for the ten months ending with April, 1915, 
were $1,374,189,749, as against exports during the 


same period of $2,182,697,192. The imports were al 
most exactly $200,006,000 short of those of the corre- 
sponding ten months of the previous fiscal year and 
$175,000,000 less than those of the ten months ending 
with April, 1913. Exports for the same periods were, 
in 1914, $2,018,485,847 and for 1913, $2,077,277,67/8. 
Adding in the exports of foreign merchandise, the 
excess of exports for the ten months of this year 
was $851,634,237; for the previous year, $473,659,793 
and the year before (1913), $559,833,167. The record 
since April, not so exact, justifies the statement that 
the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1915, shows a balance 
of trade in favor of this country of over one billion 


dollars. The above relates to merchandise. With 
gold and silver the figures are quite different. While 


since the first of the year gold imports have far ex- 
ceeded exports, the ten months period does not show 
such a situation. During the ten months of this year 
gold imports were only $88,000,000, while the exports 
were $142,000,000. The change, however, has been 
marked as the balance of trade and the necessity of 
foreign countries paying for their purchases in ad 
vance, or practically so, have affected the gold move- 
ment. In April last our imports of gold were $16,203,- 
028 and our exports only $813,706. The record of sil- 
ver with its much smaller figure is substantially along 
the same lines. The Government figures on gold and 
silver exports and imports are not, however, so valu- 
able and conelusive as in regard to merchandise, for 
gold seems to have subterranean channels through 
which the movement of considerable quantities escapes 
official observation. 

Another interesting situation revealed by the April 
summary of' foreign commerce of the United States 
is regarding the flag under which this business was 
carried on. In April the net tonnage of vessels in 
the foreign trade entering the ports of the United 
States was 967,417 American and 2,876,509 foreign, 
while in April, 1914, the tonnage was 624,419 Amer- 
ican and 3,189,127 foreign. Exports showed a corre- 
sponding growth in the use of American vessels. In 
April of this year the tonnage of vessels clearing in 


the foreign trade bearing the American flag was 
1,047,256; last vear it was 615,595. We are still 


doing business very largely and too largely by aid of 
foreign bottoms. According to the Department of 
Commeree, during the eight months from August 1, 
1914, to Mareh 31, 1915, 12.64 percent of the foreign 
commerce of the United States was carried in Amer- 
ican bottoms, while during the corresponding period 
of the year previous only 8.34 percent was so carried. 
The proportion of our commerce carried under the 
American flag is steadily rising and it is announced 
that during the first four months of this year 142 
foreign built vessels of about 500,000 tons had been 
registered in the United States. This is accounted 
for by the emergency, but there seems no permanent 
relief in sight for American shipping and it is prae- 
tically certain that unless legislation more favorable 
to the American merchant marine is enacted the im- 
provement will be ephemeral. 

* * * 

Bank clearings for the week ending June 26 were, 
according to the Financial Chronicle, $3,020,046,081, a 
gain of 2.9 percent over the corresponding week of 
1914, though they represent a slight decline from the 
records of the week ending June 19, 1915. On the 
whole there has seemed, therefore, an improvement 
in business activity as reflected in bank clearings for 
this year as compared with last. Just how much of 
the improvement is due, to domestic trade and how 
much to the influence of war conditions can hardly 
be determined. It is significant, however, that New 
York showed a gain last week as compared with 1914 
of 4.3 percent, and Boston and Philadelphia also showed 
substantial gains, while Chicago was behind the record 
of the previous year. In view of these facts it seems 
reasonable to suppose that international transactions 
have had a considerable influence. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


It was announced June 25 that 300,000 pounds of food 
were ready to be shipped from Chicago to Poland for war 
sufferers, 

Three violent earthquake shocks of increasing intensity 
were felt between S and 9 p. m. June 24 at Calexico, Cal. 

Relying upon their own resources only the people of 
El Centro, Cal., are repairing the $500,000 damages wrought 
by the earthquake. Slight tremors June 24 caused no 
further damage. 

Dr. Rupert Blue, who drove the bubonic plague from San 
Krancisco in 1903-04, was elected president-elect in San 
Francisco June 24 of the American Medical Association. 
Dr. Biue is surgeon general of the United States public 
health service. 

At the final business session of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held in Chicago the afternoon of June 
“4 at the Auditorium Theater, the following officers were 
elected : President—Herbert S. Houston, of New York, 
vice president of Doubleday, Page & Co. Vice president— 
Lafayette Young, business manager of the Des Moines, 
(lowa) Capital.  Secretary-treasurer (general manager) 
Park S. Florea, Indianapolis, Ind. Directors (selected by 
national commission)—Frank A. Black of Boston, advertis- 
ing manager William Filene’s Sons’ Company; E. T. Mere- 
dith of Des Moines, Iowa, publisher Successful Farming; 
Wilson H. Lee of New Haven, Conn., president Price & Lee 
Company; William H,. Ingersoll of New York, marketing 
manager Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro.; William H. Johns of 
New York, vice president George Batten Company; John 
Clyde Oswald of New York, editor the American Printer. 
Directors (named by nominating board)—Walter Barnes 
Cherry of Syracuse, N. Y., Merrill-Soule Company; W. C. 
D'Arcy of St. Louis, president D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany; W. W. Cloud of Baltimore, president State Bank of 
Maryland, and Frank Rowe of Toronto, Canada, general 
manager E. L. Ruddy Company (Ltd.). The following 
directors are holdovers, having been elected in 1914 for a 
two-year term: A. Briggs, Chicago, president A. M. 
Briggs Company. <A. E. Chamberlain of Chicago, secretary 
Knill-Chamberlain (Inc.). The three new officers and the 
retiring president, William Woodhead of San Francisco, 
publisher Sunset Magazine, automatically became members 
of the executive committee. Mr. D’Arcy and Mr. Cherry 
were elected for two-year terms, the others for one year. 

It was announced June 26 that Chicago had secured the 
next Republication national convention on the condition 
that $100,000 is raised to meet expenses of the gathering. 
There is little doubt felt but that the money will be raised. 

The Consumers Company, Chicago, proposed June 25 to 
pay employees 1 percent on their savings in addition to the 
+ percent paid by the banks and also to facilitate their 
banking. ' 

Dario Resta, driving a French Peugeot car, won Chicago's 
first 500-mile auto derby before a crowd of 80,000 at Speed- 
way Park, Maywood, Ill., and broke the world’s record for 
that distance by 26 minutes and 28 seconds, doing it in 
» hours, 7 minutes and 27 seconds. His average speed was 
97.6 miles an hour and he won $11,000 in prizes, leading 
at the end of the second, third, fourth and fifth ‘cen- 
turies.”” Harry Grant, driving a Sunbeam car, was the only 
contestant to finish without a stop and in so doing made a 
new world’s record. He had to coast in the last one-half 
mile, his gasoline having all been used. Drivers and race 
officials united in praising the wooden race course. 

Gen. Victoriano Huerta was arrested June 27 at New- 
man, N. M., by order of the United States Government. 
After twelve hours as a prisoner at Fort Bliss, Tex., he was 
released on a bond of $15,000. Gen. Pascual Orozco, who 
was arrested with him, furnished a $7,500 bond. The 
charge against Huerta was ‘conspiracy to incite a revolu- 
tion against a friendly country.” 

The Right Rev. William E. Toll, suffragan bishop of 
the Episcopal diocese of Chicago, died suddenly the afternoon 
of June 27 while on his way to his residence, 1538 Sherwin 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Andrew Feuruseth, president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America, stated June 27 in Norfolk, Va., that 
a world wide strike of all seamen in the interest of its 
warfare has been attempted by Germany and that a pension 
of $10 a week has been guaranteed to each man participat- 
ing in such a strike so long as the war shall last. 

With the exception of Miss Genevieve Clark, the bride, 
almost the entire bridal party of the Thomson-Clark wedding 
were on the Chicago & Alton train No. 10 from Kansas City, 
which went into a ditch near Carryville, seven miles from 
3owling Green, Mo., June 29. 

















F THE NEWS OF THE 


Advices from Pittsburgh, Pa., June 29, state the foreign 
trade commission of that city is hegotiating for an order 
of 50,000 artificial legs to be used by the Allies, 

Two hundred and forty aliens were naturalized in Chicago 
June 29, three-fourths of whom were of German birth. 

Miss Genevieve Clark, daughter of Speaker Clark of the 
House, was married to James M. Thomson, editor of the 
New Orleans Jtem, June 30 at Bowling Green Mo., in the 
presence of a large gathering. Members of Congress pre- 
sented a pearl necklace as a wedding gift. ‘ 

.“Robinson Crusoe” and ‘Treasure Island’ are now as 

widely read in China as in the United States, said Sin Lun, 
former speaker of the Chinese senate, in addressing the 
International Congress of Authors and Journalists at San 
Francisco, Cal., June 29. 
_ Rudolph Malick, an Austrian salesman, charged with send- 
inz a threatening letter to President Wilson several days 
betore was arrested in New York June 30 by secret service 
agents, 


Washington. 


_After an existence of six years, the system of “naval 
aides” to the Secretary of the Navy was abolished June 24 
by Secretary Daniels. It will be succeeded by a naval 
council to be known as “the secretary's advisory council” 
and will be composed of the assistant secretary, the newly 
created chief of naval operations, the chiefs of the various 
bureaus of the Navy Department and the commandant gen- 
eral of the marine corps. 

The text of the British note to the United States was 
announced June 24. ‘The note cites special concessions to 
the United States and lays blame for delay of cargoes to 
American complainants who it is alleged ask for postpone- 
ment of cases in prize courts. 

The United States reply to the last German note regard- 
ing the sinking of the William P. Frye was dispatched to 
Berlin June 24, It reiterated the request for reparation 
without reference to prize courts, as provided for in the 
Prussian-American treaty of 1828, 

Word reached Washington June 25 from United States 
Ambassador Gerard in Berlin that a more conciliatory reply 
from Germany to the American demands resulting from the 
Lusitania tragedy is probable. 

Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce is 
preparing to publish the statistics of trade for the fiscal 
year which ended July 1. ‘hese will show the expiring 
year had the largest trade in America’s history and also 
the largest balance of trade in favor of the United States. 
Both export and import trade amounted to nearly $4,- 
285,000,000 and the balance in favor of the United States 
to about $1,000,000,000, while the largest previous balance 
in favor of the United States was $665,000,000 in 1908. 

Attorney General Gregory is working out details of a plan 
by which Federal prisoners can be put to work making sup- 
plies for the army and navy or raising food products for 
their own consumption, and some of the profits of the work 
be sent to wives and children of the prisoners. 

Secretary Daniels of the Navy announced June 29 that 
the facilities of the Government for making its own tor- 
pedoes had been more than trebled in two years and would 
be further increased next fall. 








FOREIGN. 


According to advices from Bucharest via London June 
25, Emperor Francis Joseph strongly opposes cessions to 
Roumania and says, ‘Let things go their own way; the 
sword will decide this question, as many others.” 

The Austrian Government announced June 25 its intention 
of sequestrating all new crops and the stock of old grain 
on August 15, placing them in the hands of a special grain 
monopoly. 

From the Hague it was reported June 24 that the recent 
departure from that city of Colonel Ostertag, the German 
military attache, was at the request of the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 

It was reported Herr Braun, German socialist, protested 
strongly June 24 in the House of Deputies Prussian Diet 
against annexation by Germany of any territory. 

The London Times asserted June 25 that every man in 
Great Britain will probably soon be registered and a record 
kept of age, condition and whether married or unmarried. 
It is predieted 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 more men will be 
available for the army. 

At the advice of a German specialist, Sultan Mahmoud V 
of Turkey, was operated on for a stone in the bladder, 
according to a dispatch dated June 24 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


, Two Swiss aviators fell 300 feet June 24 near Zurich, 
Switzerland. Lieut. Lugrin was killed and Lieut. von 
Kaenel was seriously injured. 

The American teamship Neches was seized by the British 
June 24 in the Downs and ordered to London to discharge 
its cargo. 

“England expects every workman to do his duty” is the 
slogan of an appeal made June 24 to British organized 
labor to come forward during the following week. ‘This is 
the last effort on behalf of the voluntary system, and if it 
fails nothing but compulsion remains. ‘ 

A stormy scene was precipitated in the French Parlia- 
ment June 24 by an attack on the minister of war and the 
sanitary service of the army. ‘The Government is a 
shame” yelled M. Accambray, but his voice was drowned 
by shouts of “That’s enough” from all over the chamber. 
In reply Premier Viviani admitted the Government had 
made mistakes but asked for coéperation and loyalty and 
stated anyone had the right of inspection. His speech was 
greeted with loud applause. 

A Carranza army under Gen. Pablo Gonzales reached the 
suburbs of Mexico City June 23, according to a telegram 
received by the Carranza agency, El Paso, Tex., June 24. 

It was announced in London June 26 that German news 
papers had been ordered by the Government to abstain from 
any discussion of plans for Germany's eventual annexation 
of Belgium. 

The first consignment of foodstuffs reached the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg June 25 from Switzerland and caused 
great rejoicing. ‘The population for some time had been 
half starved. 

The bill appropriating $1,120,000,000 to cover Government 
expenses for three months beginning July 1 was passed 
almost unanimously June 25 in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The vote was 492 to 1. 

Approximately $750,000,000 of the British $1,750,000,000 
war loan had been subscribed June 25 by London banks, it 
is reported. Larger applications, It is stated, are being re- 
served for next week. 

The Russian Council of Ministers decided June 25 to ap 
point a commission of six Russians and six Poles under 
the presidency of Premier Goremykin to arrange necessary 
preliminaries for carrying into effect the autonomy of 
Poland proclaimed by Grand Duke Nicholas, commander in 
chief of the Russian army, August 14, 1914. 

Serious damage was done at Nimes, France, the night of 
June 24, by a storm and waterspout, which flooded houses, 
washed away bridges and did other damage. 

According to a report received in Washington, D. (., 
June 26, Roumania has definitely cast her lot with the 
Allies and is expected soon to enter the conflict on their 
side. It is thought this indicates all the Balkan States 
have reached an agreement mutually agreeable. Bulgarians 
in Greece and Italy are reported called to the colors. 

According to advices from Berlin, dated June 26, the 
Vorwaerts was suspended by the German Government for 
publishing a full page appeal for peace at the suggestion of 
the board of directors of the Social Democratic party in 
Germany. The appeal stated the people wished peace and 
wanted to retain the friendship of other nations and dis- 
approved annexation and conquest of other nations. 

Naby Bey, the Turkish Ambassador to Italy, went to the 
Italian Foreign office June 27 and demanded his passports, 
according to a report from London. 

It was reported from El Paso, Tex., June 29, that the two 
larger warring factions in Mexico will soon discuss terms 
of peace. Jose Isabel Robles, minister of war in the cabinet 
of Eudalio Gutierrez, is responsible for the statement, it is 
said. 

A bill was introduced in the House of Commons, British 
Parliament, June 29, for the compilation of a national 
register of both males and females between fifteen and 
sixty-five years of age giving the age and employment of 
each. The object is to increase the efficiency of the supply 
department during the war. 

The Czar of Russia appointed a special “board of mili- 
tary supplies” June 29. It will have unlimited money to 
spend and be responsible only to the Czar. 


The British Government announced June 29 its intention 
to pay $100,000 as the first instalment of the claims of 
the owners of the American steamship Wilhelmina seized by 
the British while carrying foodstuffs from New York to 
Germany. 

Several Socialist papers have been suppressed by the Ger- 
man Government for reproducing the Socialist appeal for 
peace originally published by the Berlin Vorwwaerts. 





RECORD FOR 


June 24.—From Toronto, Ont., is announced the almost 
complete annihilation of the first West Ontario battalion 
June 15 in action near La Bassee in Northern France. Of 
over 600 men, more than 500 were killed or wounded, includ- 
ing twenty officers. A gain of from 150 to 500 yards along 
a front over a mile long by the French and British is reported 
at the Dardanelles by a French official note. It is announced 
from Dunkirk, France, that thirty-six tons of metal were 
rained on that city from German guns behind Dixmude. 
Several non-combatants were killed or wounded. German ac- 
tivity along the whole line in France is marked. In bom- 
barding Arras the German shells hit a hospital and killed 
nurses and sisters of the Hospital of the Holy Sacrament. 
The French report numerous artillery actions, repulsing an 
attack at Fontenelle in the Vosges, and slight progress near 
Metzeral. The Germans report on the western field of 
battle retaking a section of trench on the eastern slope of 
the Lorette Hills, repulsing two attacks in the Meuse Hills 
with heavy loss to the enemy. In the East they report taking 
the village of Kopaczyska in the advance on the Omulew 
River, Russian Poland, crossing the Dniester between Halicz 
and Zurawano, and the retreat of the Russians in several 
places, On the upper Dniester the Austrians report Miko- 
laiow and Zydacow captured from the Russians and advances 
in several places. On the Italian frontier the Austrians claim 
to have repulsed Italian attacks and assert heavy artillery 
engagements are in progress. The Turks captured one-half 
mile on the hights of Karabagh near Kaleboghazi, in the 
Caucasus, from the Russians, June 23, according to Con- 
stantinople report. Advices from Verona, Italy, state the 
Austrians have received sufficient reinforcements to assume 
the offensive, but are everywhere repulsed with heavy losses. 





June 25.—North of Arras only violent cannonading occurs 
and an engagement with hand grenades east of the Laby- 
rinth, while west of the Labyrinth a similar conflict nets the 
French slight gains. The Germans attack with asphyxiating 
bombs and flaming liquids and penetrate a section of trench 
near Calonne on the heights of the Meuse formerly occupied 
by them, but are driven out. Five bombs thrown by a German 
aviator on the sanitarium at Zuydcoote do no damage, ac- 
cording to the French official statement. South of Souchez 


the Germans capture several machine guns on the western 
field of battle and a trench and two block-houses on the 
border of the Argonne, while in the East they admit with- 
drawing at Kopaczyska and Halicz, but claim penetrating ¢ 
Russian trench near Stegna. ‘The Italians claim successful 
encounters at Carcano and Val Cesmon toward the plateau 
of Vezzens, rapid advance along the Isonzo, occupying Globna, 
north of Vlava, and on the lower Isonzo, capturing the edge 
of the plateau between Sagrado and Monfalcone. Methodical 
artillery actions occur all along the front. Petrograd reports 
a severe check to the German forces June 23 in the Kozany 
regions, and severe losses to the Austrians near Martyovo in 
crossing the Dniester, and states that they are forced back 
across the river. The Russians took Mount Bezymianna in 
the Kosmierkine district on the Dniester June 23. Russians 
claim to have captured 130,000 men in seven weeks, 300 
machine guns and sixty cannon. Vienna reports the capture 
of Obodorow and the pursuit of the Russians in Poland. 
June 26.—-EEngland provides for 50,000 additional officers 
and men for her navy. The French admit the Germans penc- 
trated a trench on the heights of the Meuse east of the 
Calonne trench, but claim they drove them out; the French 
repulse several other attack Intermittent bombardment 
occurs near the suburbs of Arras, The French gain North of 
Arras. The Germans retake trenches near Souchez. Aerial 
conflicts occur in the western theater of war. On the Italian 
frontier artillery actions and reconnoitering progress fa- 
vorably for the Italians. The Austrians bring up reinforce- 
ments. The great battle on the Dniester is undecided. Both 
sides lose heavily but the Russians fortify their lines, 











a 





June 27.—The Russians retreat in Galicia north and south 
of Lemberg. In Poland the Germans attack Warsaw from 
the north through Przasnysz. In the vicinity of Quenneviere 
near the Labyrinth the French and Germans fight all night 
with hand grenades, Using gas and flaming fluids Germans 
recapture a Calonne trench but are driven out in hand-to- 
hand fighting. An Italian torpedo boat is reported sunk by 
the Austrians in the north Adriatic June 26. German avi- 
ator kills one woman at St. Die. Italians occupy summit of 
Zeillenkofel west of the Pass of Monte Croce and advance 
slowly along the Isonzo, 


A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


June 28.—A lone French airman drops eight shells on the 
German Zeppelin hangar at Friedrichshafen, doing consider- 
able military damage. The Germans claim sliooting down 
two French aviators. he French Minister of War declares 
Italy will send troops to Turkey to help the Allies in the 
Dardanelles campaign, Italians enter Austrian territory 
south of Riva on the western side of Lake Grade. Austrian 
airmen are active against Italian cities but do little damage, 
Germans capture Halicz from the Russians and cross Dniester 
River. Montenegrins occupy Albanian harbor of Giovanni 
Medua and advance on Alessio according to a dispatch from 
Scutari via Berlin. 

June 29.—The Roumanian population of Transylvania is in 
a state of terror in expectation of Roumanian intervention. 
People are escaping by hundreds across the mountainous 
regions from the frontier to Roumania. The whole of Tran- 
sylvania is practically in a state of siege. Austro-German 
armies have driven the Russians back over their own frontier 
north of Lemberg, capturing Toma szow, and across the 
Gnila Lipa River in southeast Galicia. The Czar’s armies 
continue to retreat along a front of approximately 250 miles, 
about equal to the distance between Arras and the Vosges. 
The German losses are heavy. Montenegrin troops occupy 
Scutari, Albania, All the inhabitants rejoice. The French 
report retaking all positions east of Metzeral. Artillery is 
active all along western battle front.” Italians drive Austrians 
from shelter at Straninger in Carnia. Heavy cannonading 
occurs on both sides of the Austro-Italian line. 

June 30.—The German submarine U 38 sank the Dominion 
freight liner Armenian off Cornwall, England, while it was 
carrying mules from Newport News to England, the night of 
June 28. According to a United States consular report re- 
ceived, twenty-three American muleteers are thought lost. 
One British and four Norwegian merchantmen, one of the 
latter under American charter, are torpedoed by the Germans. 
Many of the crews are missing. Italians capture the mountain 
fortress of Coni Sugna, in Trentino, which cost the Austrians 
$800,000 to build. Teutonic armies continue advance.-on 
Warsaw. The Allies advance 1,000 yards on the Dardanelles 
and capture the heights overlooking the city of Krithia. 
French gain near Arras, but Germans penctrate trenched nee 
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CHICAGO MAY OBTAIN BETTER FIRE STATISTICS. 


Organizations and Individuals Look for Definite Facts of Fire Experience—-Proposed 
Data Will Enable Lumbermen at Once to Decide Fitness of Their Product. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about three months ago 
called attention to the fact that the municipal fire sta- 
tisties of Chicago were very incomplete and were being 
compiled by manual and mental effort, although the city 
possessed a complete electric tabulating machine equip- 
ment available for the use of the various departments 
and which was being used freely for the compilation of 
statistics in other departments. It pointed out that by 
the adoption of this method of compilation the annual 
report could be issued more promptly and the statistics 
could be made analytical instead of merely general and 
aggregated in their character, without any material in- 
crease in expense over the present method. 

At the present time the annual report of the fire de- 
partment for 1914 has not yet appeared and inquiry this 
week brought the statement that the business agent of 
the city has not yet let the printing contract. This is 
illustrative of the delay which occurs under the present 
system. The figures appear at a time when their fresh- 
ness and whatever value they might be considered to 
possess have larzely disappeared for lack of timeliness. 

The announcement was also made that a movement 
would be undertaken to bring about an improvement in 
this regard. A conference was held some weeks ago 
which was attended by W. C. Howe, editor, and Albert 
Cone, associate editor, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
W. W. De Berard, associate editor of the Engineering 
Record, and F. E. Davidson, the well known architect 
and a member of the directing board of the Western 
Society of Engineers. At this conference the following 
resolution was drawn up: 

WHEREAS, In fire prevention engineering, as in other en- 
gineering fields, the facts of past experience are essential to 
intelligent progress; and 

WHEREAS, Such fire statistics as have been accumulated 
in the past by the fire insurance companies are not to any 
appreciable degree a part of the common fund of knowledge, 
und municipal fire statistics as a rule do not present such 
analysis of classification of fire losses as is necessary to in- 
telligent solution of the problems of fire prevention; and 
_ WuHerEAS, A situation is believed to exist in the city of 
Chicago at the present time whereby it would be possible to 
provide a greatly improved system of reporting fires, and to 
tabulate these reports with any desired degree of analysis 
und sub-classification, without purchase of additional equip- 
ment or employment of additional clerical force; and 

WHEREAS, 'The municipality of Chicago, by thus taking a 
position far in advance of other municipalities in its fire 
reporting and compiling methods, would set.a pattern which 
it is believed would lead to a general improvement which is 
greatly needed ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of the Western 
Society of Engineers be appointed to investigate and report 
with due promptness at some future meeting (and if possible 
within thirty days) upon the following subjects: 

a. What changes are desirable in order to improve the 
present methods of appraising value and loss in fires? 

b. What additional information should be recorded for 
each fire, in addition to that provided by the present report- 
ing system? ¥ . 

e. Is it a fact that the electric tabulating machine equip- 
ment owned by the city of Chicago, and used for the tabu- 
lating of health, police, water, financial and other statistics, 
is also directly available for use of the fire department, 
which has never made use of it? ; 

d. Is it true that this equipment, both of machines and of 
operatives, is at .the present time of ample capacity to take 
on this additional work without extension or enlargement? 

e. What advantages would be secured by this method of 
tabulation, in cost of producing a given result? What ad- 
vantages in ability to secure more complete analysis? What 
advantages in ability to complete annual statistics without 
the delay involved in the present method? ; 

f. What steps are necessary to bring about the improve- 
ments recommended by the committee? In how far are they 
within the jurisdiction of the fire marshal? In how far 
would they require action by the committee on fire depart- 
ment ete. of the city council and of the council itself? 

g. If it seem desirable for the Western Society of En- 
gineers to memorialize the proper authorities, let the com- 
mittee also report a recommended form of memorial. 

This resolution was presented by Mr. Davidson at a 
board meeting of the Western Society of Engineers early 
in April and was by the board referred to a special com- 
mittee on fire prevention, which the president of the 
association was directed to appoint. 

There was some delay in the completion of this com- 
mittee owing to business from the city and also to a 
desire to secure as strong a committee as possible. The 
committee appointment has, however, been announced 
within the last week, as follows: 

George C. D. Lenth, civil engineer, City Board of Local 
Improvements, chairman. 

Krank H. Cenfield, efficiency engineer, efficiency division, 
Chicago Civil Service Commission, City Hall. 

W. C. Robinson, chief engineer, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
207 East Ohio Street. 
aa Clay, U. S. Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe 
Street. 

A. E. Lindau,-manager Corrugated Bar Company, 20 W. 
Jackson Boulevard. 


Codperation of Three Organizations Sought. 

The meeting of this committee has been called for 
Friday, July 2, at 2:30 p. m., at the rooms of the soci- 
ety. Suggestive forms for battalion monthly reports, 
for the electric tabulating machine card to be used in 
the compilation, and for the numeral code. to be used in 
recording fires have been prepared by Mr. Cone, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S editorial staff, and will be pre- 
sented to this committee for consideration. 

The matter has also been presented to the Association 
of Commerce and it may be stated that it is making 
favorable progress in that association, although the rules 
of the organization do not permit the publication of de- 
tailed information on pending’ matters until they have 
reached a certain definite stage. 

The matter has also been presented to the committee 
on statistics of the previous administration of the City 
Club of Chicago, which, however, was not in a position 
for active work at that time. A new administration 





came into power in April, although the able president 
of the club, Allen B. Pond, the well known architect, 
was unanimously reélected. A joint committee meeting 
of the committee on statistics and the committee on pub- 
licity was held on Tuesday, June 23, which favored the 
recombination of these two committees, which were split 
into two committees from one, two years ago. A refer- 
endum vote was also taken on choice of chairman and 
the executive committee will doubtless soon announce 
the appointment, when this organization will also be 
ready to consider the subject of improved fire statistics. 
It is believed that effective codperation between these 
three organizations can be secured so that they may 
unite in a joint report upon the subject. 

It should be understood that the improved form of 
statistics referred to is entirely in the interest of a fair 
and complete analysis of all the factors of fire and as 
such should command the support not merely of lumber- 
men but of manufacturers of every form of building 
material, competitive or otherwise. An intelligent sta- 
tistical analysis of fire is necessary to intelligent fire 
preventive efforts and it is in this direction that the new 
movement is aimed. Incidentally, such improved sta- 
tistics will enable the lumbermen intelligently to study 


the exact experiences of the different forms of their 
product in actual fires, and will at once decide the end 
ess arguments between substitute materials which on 
each side have rested upon opinions and. half facts 
rather than upon such a complete exposition as could 
be secured by proper statistical methods. Such statistics 
will undoubtedly show that for certain uses under cer- 
tain conditions of exposure and congestion lumber and 
wooden shingles are not desirable construction materials. 
Undoubtedly they would, however, also conclusively 
demonstrate that in certain other conditions, and par 
ticularly those which prevail in open residence neighbor 
hoods, the fire hazard is much less’ than it has been rep 
resented by certain opposing interests. 

Other engineering factors of building construction ex 
cept that of fire resistance or fire hazard rest upon sound 
data, but many futile and inconclusive arguments have 
been wasted over this disputed point, especially in rela- 
tion to wood, although brick and cement manufacturers 
often have sharp skirmishes over the relative fire resist 
ant qualities of these materials. Why should not the 
definite facts of fire experience be available to decide 
these matters? They can not be definitely disposed of 
merely by the clash of advertising appropriations. All 
building material interests should unite in demanding 
an intelligent analytical system of municipal fire statis- 
ties to determine these issues, and then can use their 
funds and their energies in promoting the cause of build- 
ing in general instead of dissipating them in fighting 
ach other—as obvious a misuse of human energy as 
though military and not commercial battles were being 
waged. 


WHERE EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED WORK IN ACCORD. 





How an Iowa City Secures Harmony With Labor—Text of an Agreement That is Suc- 
cessful in Obviating Disputes. 





CEDAR Rapips, Iowa. 

In view of the labor situation in Chicago, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN readers may be interested in a statement of 
how one city, partly at least, solved the labor problem, 
and for the last four years has been practically free 
from controversies and interruptions of work in the 
building trades. 

The Employers’ Association of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
after two years’ experience with the usual methods of 
treating with organized labor, reached the conclusion that 
a definite recognition by both sides of three cardinal 
principles, namely, codperation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, would. eliminate most of the trouble. Accordingly 
a tentative agreement was drawn up by the Building 
Trades’ Council and the Federation of Labor on one side 
and the Employers’ Association on the other, providing 
that strikes, lockouts and boycotts were absolutely barred. 
Any disputes arising were referred to the business agents 
of the federation or the council and the secretary of t! 2 
Employers’ Association for adjustment. Failing a set- 
tlement in this way the matter at issue was arbitrated by 
a board of three members, one appointed by each side 
and the third member by these two; the decision of this 
board to be final and binding on both sides, and no in- 
terruption of work was allowed in the meantime. 

This first agreement was in effect for about two years 
and in a general way proved satisfactory to both sides; 
but in order to improve some of the details a new agree- 
ment was entered into a year ago last spring, this agree- 
ment being formally adopted by a referendum vote of the 
Employers’ Association and by the individual unions 
affiliated with the Federation of Labor and the Building 
Trades’ Council. This agreement, which is still in effect, 
is as follows: 

Cedar Rapids Adjustment Plan. 

As ratified by the Employers’ Association of Cedar Rapids 
at its annual meeting held February 11, 1914, and recom- 
mended to the individual members for adoption. 

THIS AGREEMENT AND PLAN OF ADJUSTMENT entered into 
this first day of April, 1914, by and between the Employers’ 
Association, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the Federation of 
Labor and Building Trades Council, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
witnesseth : 

That it is the intention of this agreement to prevent labor 
troubles of every character, to settle demands, disputes and 
other differences between employer and employee which may 
arise in the city of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

_ It is understood that this agreement is between two organ- 
ized bodies and that they are to be recognized as such; and 
that the unions and organized labor shall be recognized under 
the conditions as they now exist and shall work under exist- 
ing conditions in shops and factories and in the building 
trades. And where any class of labor is organized at this 
time its members shall not be compelled to submit to arbi- 
tration the question of working with non-union men; but 
if in any of the building trades, or in shops and factories, its 


-members are working with non-union men this contract shall 


apply, and any demands or troubles arising shall be settled 
as herein provided. And if in any of the building trades or 
in shops and factories certain kinds of labor are organized 
and unionized and other classes of labor are not organized 
and unionized they shall continue to work under these con- 
ditions and the terms of this agreement shall apply. 

In any and all cases where there shall be disputes arising, 
demands made or any other troubles arising, including juris- 
dictional questions, there shall be no walk-outs, strikes, boy- 
cotts or lockouts, nor shall there be any cessation of work, 
but said demands, disputes or other troubles shall be taken 
up by the authorized representatives of organized labor with 
the Employers’ Association for the purpose and with the idea 
of obtaining a settlement of said demands, disputes or other 
troubles, and when a matter is once referred to any of the 
parties hereto it shall not be settled outside. 

In the event that a satisfactory settlement is not reached 
through said representatives, then compulsory arbitration 
shall follow. When any matter is submitted to arbitration, 
as hereinbefore provided, same shall be submitted to a board 
of arbitration consisting of seven members and made up as 
follows, to-wit: Three of said arbitrators shall be perma- 
nent arbitrators and shall be chosen by the mutual consent 
of the parties hereto and they shall hold office for the period 
of one year or until their successors are chosen, and said 
three permanent arbitrators shall not be in any way, either 
directly or indirectly, interested in or connected with the 
Employers’ Association, or interested in or connected with 
any of the bodies of organized labor. For each matter sub- 





mitted to arbitration two of the said board of arbitration 
shall be chosen by the Employers’ Association and two by 
organized labor, and the decision of the majority of the board 
of arbitration on all matters submitted to it, as above pro 
vided, shall be final and binding. <A decision of said board 
shall be rendered within a week after the matter has been 
submitted to it unless, however, the matter requires further 
consideration in order to arrive at a fair decision; then it 
may continue the time for its final decision until such a time 
as it may deem necessary. 

All agreements as to working rules, wage scales ete., under 
this contract shall be effective April 1 of each year; all 
demands for changes in same shall be made in writing and 
submitted prior to January 1 of each year, same to be settled 
through the channels above provided by not later than 
March 1. 

Any members of the Employers’ Association or any of the 
bodies of organized labor who shall hereafter fail to recog- 
nize or abide by the conditions of this agreement shall be 
suspended or expelled from the organization to which he or 
they belong. 


Kither party to this agreement may cancel it on April 1 
of any year hereafter by giving the other party a notice in 
writing sixty days prior to said date, April 1, of its inten- 
tions to cancel said contract; it being the intention to give 
either party a chance to cancel the contract once each year 
as above stated. And if no such notice in writing is given 
by either of the parties, then this agreement is to run in- 
definitely until such time as such notice is given. 

This contract shall be submitted to a referendum vote of 
the Employers’ Association and the various bodies of the 
Federation of Labor and the Building Trades Council and 
shall become effective upon its ratification by such method. 

You will note the arbitration clause provides for three 
permanent members with two additional members ap- 
pointed from each side. Thus are secured for each case 
arbitrated three disinterested members, and four others 
appointed with regard to their familiarity with the sub- 
jects under consideration. 

As constituted at present, the permanent members of 
this board include a lawyer, a banker and a minister, all 
of whom stand well at the head of their respective pro- 
fessions; and it may be added that all three were unani- 
mously chosen by the joint committee appointed for that 
purpose. 

Thus a means has been voluntarily provided for the 
prompt settlement of all labor difficulties; but the remedy 
having been provided, it appears in practice that the 
difficulties have practically disappeared. In adjusting 
the yearly contracts between the employers and organized 
labor, the board of arbitration has held some sessions, 
and in every case its findings have been accepted with 
out question. With the minor difficulties and questions 
of jurisdiction it has so far not been necessary to pro- 
ceed to arbitration, the business agents and the secretary 
of the Employers’ Association adjusting these matters 
without difficulty or delay. 

The labor leaders here are as strong for what is known 
as the ‘‘Cedar Rapids adjustment plan’’ as are the em 
ployers, and they insist that it be strictly adhered to by 
their constituent unions. As the president of the Federa- 
tion aptly stated it a short time ago: ‘‘We know that a 
strike must be settled some time and believe that the 
best time for such settlement is before the striké begins.’’ 
Did I say he was an Irishman? 

The application of this plan in a broad sense is, I be 
lieve, original with Cedar Rapids. Previous to its having 
been adopted here it had been tried in some specific 
lines, particularly in the case of the suit and cloak makers 
in New York and in some other eastern cities. While 
some of the labor unions here not aftiliated with the two 
organizations above mentioned have not formally ratified 
the agreement, sentiment in its favor is so strong that 
there is little difficulty in applying its provisions. with 
these unions. 

Fundamentally, the agreement consists in giving the 
laboring man assurance of a square deal, and when that 
is done we have found he is just as reasonable to do busi- 
ness with as any other class of individuals. 

W. H. McCuinTock, 
President Employers’ Association of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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WILL PROTECT BORDER FORESTS. 


Kentucky and Virginia Forestry Departments to Co- 
operate to Lessen Fire Danger—Conference Held. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 30.—Protection of forests bor- 
dering Kentucky and Virginia has been assured by 
arrangements for codperation between the forestry de 
partments of Kentucky and Virginia. State Forester 
J. KE. Barton, of Kentucky, and State Forester R. C. 
Jones, of Virginia, met last week at a conference of the 
Interstate Forest Fire Protection Association, held at 
Jenkins, Ky., and went over the proposition in detail. 
The association includes timber owners on both sides of 
the border, and the interstate character of the work 
made it necessary for the two department heads to get 
together. Three additional lookout stations, equipped 
with teiephone facilities, will be established at once. Two 
will be in Virginia and one in Kentucky. Owing to the 
tact that fires sturting in one State can easily spread 
to the other and do great damage, the foresters appre 
ciated the value of codperation along this line. Great 
interest and enthusiasm for protection of the forests from 
fire were shown at the association meeting, the organiza 
tion having enlisted the active support of owners of 
hundreds of thousands of acres of timberland in Ken- 
tueky and Virginia. 





“HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” TO BOOST WOOD. 


Striking Innovation to Feature Louisville Exposition— 
To Demonstrate Value of Lumber Products. 


LovuISVILLE, Ky., June 30.—Lumber products will fig- 
ure most prominently in a ‘‘ House Beautiful’? which 
is to be installed at the permanent exhibition of goods 
made in Louisville in the Areadia building at Fourth 
Avenue and Broadway. The exhibition will open in 
July. 


and that reforestation and afforestation will so help to 
replace denuded forests that the extinction of lumbering 
is a most remote possibility. He also referred to the 
conservation propaganda sown by interests allied witi 
the manufacturing of substitutes as apparently under- 
taken with a purpose of injuring the lumber industry and 
correspondingly inereasing the sale of substitutes, some 
of which, he asserted, are far inferior to wood although 
of claimed equality or superiority. 

Regarding the lumber market Mr. Downman spoke 
cautiously, but said it looked to him as if the railroads 
and other large construction concerns must soon place 
large orders for material, since they have so far bought 
only what they absolutely needed for repairs and imme- 
diate necessities. 


HOW WESTERN RETAILING DEVELOPS. 





Western Association’s Statistics Show Details of Capi- 
tal, Expenses, Shipments and Stock. 


A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association has compiled some 
statistics from data received from members of his 
association giving the capital they have invested, 
amount of borrowed, gross sales, operating expenses, 
accounts outstanding, number of employees, wages 
paid, material purchased, amount spent in advertising, 
together with other items of interest, regarding the 
retail lumber business in the territory embraced by 
iis association, which are of considerable interest. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
over 1,200 members in the states of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, Arizona and 
Nevada, and so far 342 have reported. These may be 
taken as a fair average as they include large and 
small yards, line yards and single yards. In the 
territory there are a total of 2,500 vards and Secre- 
tary Porter has ineluded in his compilation an esti- 
mate for all of the vards in the territory, based on 


of every plant in the Southwest. Mr. Kirby refuses 
to ery ‘‘hard times,’’ and his advice to other lumbe: 
men is full of cheer, bearing out what has often been 
said of him—that he is ‘‘the bulwark of the Texas 
lumber industry.’’ 

Said Mr. Kirby Saturday to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAX 
representative : 

The lumber situation, so far as the future is concerned, is 
very promising. The world’s stock of lumber is short; Amer 
ican uses are increasing. With peace in Mexico and in 
Europe, those countries will quickly consume the stocks on 
hand at the mills and all the mills can create for a long time 
In the meantime we must look principally to our home mar 
kets, though there is every prospect that even with a con 
tinuation of the war the orders for export lumber will con 
tinually increase. There is at present no substantial over 
production—merely a small excess which is sufficient to kee 
the price down to a point where there is no profit in th 
business. 





With or without the restoration of peace in Europe and in 
Mexico, however, the American people are coming into a 
period of great business activity that will substantially en- 
large the demand for products of American sawmills, and 
some of these bright mornings we will all wake up and find 
all the business we can handle at remunerative prices, re 
sulting in prompt increases in the earnings of labor, together 
with reasonable returns on capital invested in this great 
industry. 


LUMBER MAY NOT BE REPRESENTED. 


Lumbermen Not Particularly Interested in Building 
Show Promoted by the S. A..F. E. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 29.—From present indications 
lumber as a material for general construction will not be 
represented at the coming Complete Building Show, which 
will open at the Coliseum, this city, February 21, next, 
and continue for ten days, although the promoters of the 
show have made it plain that every branch of the build 
ing trade will be urged to place an exhibit. 














MAINE LUMBER CAMP, SHOWING LITTLE MARY 
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CRE OF LU MBERJACKS. 


THESE TWO SCENES ARE TYPICAL OF WINTER 


The Alfred Struck Company, which manufactures in- 
terior finish and millwork, will furnish all of the wood- 
work for the ‘‘House Beautiful,’’? and will have a fine 
opportunity to demonstrate the beauty and utility of 
wood building products. Furniture concerns, interior 
decorators, electrical merchandise houses and others will 
cooperate in completing the equipment. 

The ‘‘ House Beautiful’’ is expected to be the most 
striking feature of the exposition, which will have 14,000 
square feet devoted to a display of the products of 
scores of local factories. 





TO LAUNCH EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


Will Teach Wood’s Value to Public to Protect It From 
Imposition by Substitute Manufacturers. 








BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 26.—A forceful and nation- 
wide advertising campaign to educate the public in new 
uses of wood and to combat the numerous misrepresenta- 
tions of lumber made by manufacturers and salesmen of 
substitute building materials will be conducted hy the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s trade ex- 
tension bureau, which will soon begin its activities. 

R, H. Downman, president of the National association, 
who on his arrival here was met by J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, and by J. .J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Mills, indicated that the righting of publie opin- 
ion respecting the value of wood as a constructive mate- 
rial will be undertaken on a nationwide scale without 
unnecessary delay. Speaking of misrepresentations that 
have been made regarding the lumber industry he de- 
clared there is a widespread impression that the business 
will soon be extinguished through shortage of resources. 
This, he said, is far from true, and he coneurred in a 
statement by Mr. Bloedel that there is now in the United 
States fully 2,800,000,000,000 feet of standing timber 
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PILING LOGS ON RIVER 


BANK PRE PARATORY TO SENDING THEM DOWN 


STREAM ON TH  E SPRING TIDE. 


the average per yard. Herewith are the data compiled 
hy Secretary Porter: 
Investment, 
Material Real 
on Hand. Estate and 


Capital. Borrowed. Jan. 1, 1915. Equipment, 
I 1 








Total <5 $ 5,342,572 §$ 1,945,565 
Ave. per Yd.. 15,622 89 S597 
For 2500 Yds. 39,055,000 14,222,500 21,487,500 
Number of yards, 342; rate of interest paid, 5 to 10%. 
Operating Accounts 
Gross Sales Expenses Outstanding 
1914 Sept. 1, 

















Total PTT er $ 3,95 
Mor 2500 Yards... ..0«s. 74,297,500 28,9 00 
Average per Yard..... 29,719 11,575 
Accounts Material Shipped 
Outstanding Direct to 
Apr. 1, 1915. Consumer, 
| ere ene San Onna ee ye, $ 2,919,463 $ 682,000 
Average per Yard 8,536 2,000 
Por 2a00 Wards... cscseavan nes 21,340,000 5,000,000 
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Total ........ 911 $ 931,329 $ 3,416,900 $ 7,105,: $ 44,518 
Ave. per Yd.. 3 y 10,000 20 130 








3 i 
For 2500 Yds..6,575 6,807,500 25,000,000 51,937,500 *325,000 
*4/10 of 1% on sales. 





REFUSES TO CRY “HARD TIMES.” 


Texas Lumberman Predicts Business Awakening— 
Present Dullness Lull Before the Storm. 





Houston, TEX., June 28.—John H. Kirby is first and 
foremost an optimist; he is far-sighted enough to see 
that the present slump in the volume of business received 
by the lumber manufacturers is but the lull before a 
storm of orders that will tax to the utmost the facilities 


LOGGING OPERATIONS ON DEAD RIVER FORKS, MAINE. 


The show will be of considerabie national impor- 
tance among the building trade in general on account 
of the large national support which has already been 
obtained and the possibilities of still further support 
from the national organizations of various branches 
of the building trade. 

A particular effort has been made to make Cleveland 
during Building Show week a mecea for the various 
national bodies, and the time and place have already 
been chosen for annual conventions of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, bringing 3,000 delegates; 
the Ohio State Builders’ Supply Association, bringing 
400 delegates; the Ohio State Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, with 1,200 delegates, and the National So- 
ciety Advocating Fire Elimination with 1,000 delegates. 
Negotiations are now under way for the conventions of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in 
Cleveland, and the Hollow Building Tile Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, with headquarters in Cleveland. 

It is well known that the preponderate interest behind 
the Complete Building Show Company is the Society 
Advocating Fire Elimination, although other interests 
are represented, including general contractors and wood 
manufacturers. The principal and so far the only rep- 
resentative of lumber connected” with the coming show is 
David W. Teachout, of the A, Teachout Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturing sash, doors and interior finish. Mr. 
Teachout, who is a director of the Complete Building 
Show Company, said, ‘‘Our firm expects to place a com- 
plete exhibit. We will boost lumber as much as we ean, 
without antagonizing other interests at theshow.’’ : 

The fact that the so-called fireproof interests are back 
of the show has kept the lumbermen in general from 
even considering the question of taking part in the 
exhibition, but the candid attitude of the promoters of 
the show and their evident desire to make it ‘‘complete’’ 
in fact as well as in name may afford the lumbermen an 
opportunity to take the matter under advisement. 

The opportunity to make a comparison of the claims 
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of the various building materials should be weleomed 
by lumbermen as Cleveland will be filled with thou- 
sands of the representative builders of the United 
States who will be open to conviction when they ar- 
rive—but possibly not when they leave. 

The show wiil be modeled after the London Building 
Show, which has been successful for many years and 
will be the first of its kind attempted on a large 
scale on this side of the Atlantic. Besides the ex- 
hibits, complete houses will be constructed, finished 
and furnished in such a manner as to show every item 
of material and construction, and a large exhibit of 
architectural drawings will be shown. The officers of 
the Complete Building Show are: 

President—W. A. Fay, president Cuyahoga Builders’ Supply 
Company. 

Vice president—H. B. McGrath, president Ohio Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. 

Secretary—R. M. Mitchel, general manager of the Farr 
Brick Company. 


Treasurer—L, S, Connelly, president the Connelly Company, 
real estate. 

According to Arthur L. Stone, president of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, the matter of entering 
the show in any way has not been considered by lum- 
bermen as a whole, nor by any firm to his knowledge, 
except manufacturers, and in his opinion is not likely 
to be considered. Arch C. Klumph, president of the 
Cuyahoga Lumber Company, said lumbermen had taken 
no thought of the matter, as the project was promoted 
by the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, in which 
they had’ no part. 


OLD CABIN RAZED; LUMBER RE-USED. 


Wood Found So Well Preserved Owner Builds Again 
With It—Poplar Enduring. 











LovuISVILLE, Ky., June 30.—A log house nearly a hun- 
dred years old has just been torn down at Browns- 
boro, Ky., a few miles east of Louisville, and the lum- 
ber in it was found to be in such a good state of preser- 
vation that it is to be used in the erection of a new 
house. The building was on the farm of T. A. Tate. 
It was erected some time before 1820, as shown by 
papers found in the walls. Poplar was used in its 
construction, the lumber all being hand-sawn. Wooden 
pegs were used in the floors instead of nails. The 
sheating, runners, studding and other smaller parts 
were all in excellent condition, and an examination of 
the material convinced Mr. Tate that the material was 
good for another century’s use, so that his home, which 
is now in course of erection, is being built with it. 





DEMONSTRATING FIRST AID WORK. 


Instruction Being Given in Logging Camps—Com- 
missioner Predicts Saving for State Fund. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., June 26.—After seeing the demon- 
strations in first aid instruction at the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company’s camps in this county, Com- 
missioner Clarence Parker, of the State industrial insur- 
ance commission, says he believes the work now being 
done will result in saving fully $50,000 annually to 
the State fund. The work is being conducted by Red 
Cross representatives under State auspices. All of the 
logging camps are being visited and demonstrations 
and first aid instruction being given the men. This is 
the first time the work has been done in logging camps 
and Commissioner Parker says it is being carried on on 
the theory that the best way to treat an accident is to 
prevent it and that the best safety device known is a 
eareful man. 


MAKES FIRST OCEAN-TO-OCEAN TOW. 


Boston, Mass., June 28.—The first ocean to ocean 
tow, it is said, to come through the Panama Canal will 
be completed this week when the steamship Falcon ar- 
rives in Boston with the barge Nelson, both bringing 
full cargoes of Pacific coast lumber. The vessels left 
Bellingham, Wash., May 20 with lumber from the Bloe- 
del-Donovan lumber mills for the Boston selling agent, 
Wendell F. Brown, of 38 Kilby Street. The barge 
Nelson has 2,250,000 feet of Douglas fir and the Falcon 
is laden principally with red cedar shingles, consigned 
to the Davenport, Peters Company. The steamship 
George Hawley is expected to sail shortly for Boston from 
Bellingham with 2,500,000 feet of Douglas fir. 

The Bloedel-Donovan Mills is also building up a 
big ocean to ocean lumber business with New York, where 
its selling agent is J. F. Drescher of the Whitehall 
building, 17 Battery Place. 








MISCREANTS USE DYNAMITE. 


Attempt to Blow Up Lumberman’s Home and Club 
House—No Clue to Perpetrators Discovered. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 28.—Officers are searching for 
the miscreant or miscreants who attempted to dynamite 
the club house of the Louis Carr Lumber Company, at 
Forney in the Pisgah Forest, on the famous Vanderbilt 
estate, last week, and on the same night placed dynamite 
beneath the home of W. R. Godfrey, of the same com- 
pany, with a lighted fuse attached. Failure to get 
bloodhounds to the camp in time has prevented the dis- 
covery of any clue to the dynamiters to date. Mr. God- 
frey smelled something burning last Tuesday night and 


started a search, thinking that perhaps some part of the 
mill was afire. He saw smoke issuing from beneath his 
porch and on investigation found a sack with fifteen 
sticks of dynamite, one stick being equipped with a de- 
tonator and fuse. He threw the sack down a steep hill 
where it later exploded. Mrs. Godfrey and their little 
child were in the house with him at the time. The fol- 
lowing morning another sack of dynamite was found be- 
neath the company clubhouse where President Carr and 
other members of the company sleep. The fuse had 
gone out in this instance, which probably saved the lives 
of fifteen men who sleep in the clubhouse. Mr. Carr 
and Mr. Godfrey are both at a loss to account for any 
desire on the part of anyone to seek their lives, and the 
whole affair is shrouded in mystery. 


WOOD SILO STANDS THE TEST. 


One of Stave Type in Excellent Shape After Fifteen 
Years’ Service. 





ELIZABETH, La., June 24.—‘‘If I were to fill that silo 
today, I would not have to drive a single nail into it.’’ 
R. M. Hallowell was speaking as he sat at his big desk 
in his home office. He quoted the foregoing from a re- 
mark made by his brother, F, M. Hallowell, of Sandy 
Spring, Md., old home of the Hallowells and where the 
latter now lives on the original family farm, ‘‘Bob’’ 
Hallowell recently paid his brother a visit and it was 
during a tour of the farm that the above remark was 
made. 

The silo referred to and shown herewith was built in 
1900 of 2x6 staves and braced horizontally with the same 
material laid edgeways against the wall of the silo 
proper. It is square in shape and attached directly to 
the big barn in a fashion quite similar to that recom- 
mended by one of the lumber associations that last year 














SQUARE WOOD SILO, AND BARN BUILT IN 1857, ON 
FARM OF F. M. HALLOWELL, SANDY SPRING, MD. 


exhibited a model at several of the retail lumbermen’s 
conventions. Incidentally the barn itself, which is en- 
tirely of wood, was built in 1857 and like the silo does 
not require even so much as a driven nail in the way 
of repair. 'The original split shingles that were laid in 
1857 also serve as a staunch and reliable roof covering. 

After fifteen years of constant service this wooden 
stave silo is as good as ever and it is ready to receive 
its fill of 1915 ensilage. Furthermore, there is nothing 
to indicate that it will not be in service for another 
fifteen years or more, so far as durability and usefulness 
may be considered. This is indeed a strong testimonial 
of the economical service which a well built wooden silo 
can give. 


TWO THOUSAND HOUSES NEEDED. 

Cuester, Pa., June 26—The magnitude of the 
big war business coming here through the combination 
of the Baldwin and Remington Arms interests, coupled 
with the new shipyard and other war interests, grows 
each day. It is now officially stated that there will be 
23,000 employees in the Baldwin-Remington plant alone 
when it gets in full swing, and 2,000 houses in addition 
to the mass already constructed here will be needed to 
house the men and their families. Local real estate 
men and contractors are at their wits’ ends to take care 
of the business being pushed on to them and it is prob- 
able that the city will take a hand with the Board of 
Trade in financing the building work. The great trouble 
will be to get the mechanics to do the work quickly 
enough. At least during the warm weather it will be 
necessary to make temporary camp accommodations for 
the army of men invading the city. According to offi- 
cials of all the big concerns it will be safe to build 
fully 2,000 houses, for the work already booked wiil 
last for years and by that time they predict a return 
of home prosperity that will indefinitely keep the big 
plants going. 








WASTE EXCHANGE OF VAST BENEFIT 


“Opportunity” List Issued by Forest Service Shows 
Economic Possibilities for Both Buyer and Seller. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The Forest Service of 
cials are anxious to accelerate the rate of growth of 
the list of ‘‘Opportunities to Sell Waste’’ established 
April 15 when the Wood Waste Exchange was inaugu 
rated. Since the inauguration of the exchange the For 
est Service has been requested to list 147 mills and 
factories as having waste material for sale, while dur 
ing the same time 76 other wood using concerns have 
asked to be listed as desiring to purchase waste of a 
wide range of species in specified dimensions or as. mill 
or factory run. The latter have been included in the 
list of ‘*Opportunities to Sell Waste’? which is sent 
monthly to concerns that have much material to sell. 

The Service has just been notified by a large novelty 
manufacturing concern in New York City that the Wood 
Waste Exchange has enabled it to obtain its raw mate 
rial at a considerable reduction in price. 
uses small, semi-finished blocks of dogwood, which it 
makes into patent spool holders. When the requirements 
of this factory were published a manufacturer of shut 
tle blocks promptly seized the opportunity to dispose 
of the pieces of dogwood which previously were dis- 
carded as waste in his factory. 

_Other buyers now obtain through the exchange mate 
rial of good quality at a cost lower than they had been 
paying for raw material in the form of logs or standard 
lumber and without themselves having to accumulate 
waste by cutting the raw material into required sizes, 
On the other hand, many mills and factories that burned 
their waste or disposed of it at firewood prices now sell 
it at fair profit. 

The Forest Service desires the cobperation of all man- 
ufacturers of small wooden commodities and invites them 
to list their requirements with the Wood Waste Ex 
change. No charge is made for the service. 
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TO PLACE LARGE MATERIAL ORDERS. 


_ SEATTLE, WasH., June 26.—Fir manufacturers look 
forward to securing some large orders for car material. 
It is reported that the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road is today placing orders for 2,000 freight ears and 
that the Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Railroad will next 
week place orders for 4,000 freight cars with eastern ear 
manufacturing concerns. These two orders will require 
about 30,000,000 feet of lumber and will add materially 
to the business the fir mills are now working on. The 
additional cars are needed by the railroads ‘because of 
their increased business and the expected large grain crop 
they will be required to transport within the next few 
months. The large grain crops will also mean a heavy 
demand for yard stock from the middle West. 





TO BOOST LOG ROLLING CONTEST. 


Labor Organizations to Aid—-Moving Pictures to Be 
Taken of a Labor Day Event. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIs., June 29.—Labor organizations in 
this city have agreed to ecodperate with the boosters of 
the world’s championship log rolling contest which will 
be staged in this city labor day, as have various other 
clubs and institutions in Eau Claire. 

One of the features of the event will be the production 
of a moving picture play, the star to be chosen as the 
result of a vote upon the ‘‘ prettiest girl in Wisconsin.’’ 
The scenario of the movie will be written by persons 
competing for a prize of $50 in gold for the best mov 
ing picture plot. There is no entry fee, but all scenarios 
must reach the directors before July 15. 

Entries into the log rolling events and inquiries as to 
the nature of the affair are being received daily. In ai 
ranging a program amateurs as well as professionals will 
be given a chance to show how well they can maintain 
their equilibrium on the upper surface of a partly sub 
merged log. 

All inquiries should be made of W. P. Hart, Eau 
Claire, and scenarios are to be submitted to him also. 





AEROPLANE TO HUNT FOREST FIRES. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., June 29.—Henceforth the aeroplane 
will be an important factor in hunting for forest fires 
in northern Wisconsin. Jack Vilas, an aviator, has been 
appointed a forest ranger and is now using his hydro 
aeroplane, now at Trout Lake, in detecting fires and 
reporting their extent. 

E. M. Griffith, head of the Wisconsin forestry depart- 
ment, recently visited Trout Lake and made an ascent 
with Vilas. They went up 1,200 feet and the ease with 
which a little fire several miles away was located so im- 
pressed the chief forester that he determined to make 
Vilas a fire scout. 

Heretofore the view a ranger has had of the surround- 
ing country has been limited to that given from a 60- 
foot tower at the various forestry stations. Vilas re- 
cently discovered a fire thirty miles off and on investi 
gation found he had made an accurate estimate of its 
distance and extent. 

The hydro-aeroplane will reach the place of a fire in 
a few minutes, where with ordinary facilities of the 
forest ranger, hours would be consumed. Hard trips on 
foot over trails to learn the extent of fires far from 
roads will be avoided by the use of the hydro-aeroplane, 
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CITY OFFICIAL AND EDITOR VS. WOOD. 


Enemies Drop Bombs in Wooden Shingle’s 
Trenches—Friends Rally to Aid. 


NEWTON, Mass., June 29.—Building Commissioner 
Furbush, who interprets the building code for the 
10,000 inhabitants of Newton and has considerable in- 
fluence as a public official over the building materials 
selected by the people of Newton with which to con- 
struct their homes, is exhibiting what the belligerent 
diplomats across the ocean would call the ‘‘entente 
cordiale’’ with asphalt shingles. 

Still paraphrasing the diplomatic language employed 
in quite uptodate circles of ultra-modern European 
civilization, the Newton building commissioner may 
be said to have arrived at the culmination of his 
‘*rapprochement’’ with the vivid-hued though some- 
what smelly and obtrusive asphalt shingle at the re- 
cent meeting of the Newton Highlands Improvement 
Association. 

The city officials of Newton, including the mayor, 
the chiefs of the fire and police departments and the 
street, forest and building commissioners were in- 
vited as guests of the association to tell something 
about the work of the city. The other gentlemen did 
tell some interesting things about the work of their 
respective departments, Fire Chief Randlett, for in- 
stance, making the positive assertion that ‘‘the prin- 
cipal cause of all fires is sheer carelessness,’’ and 
explaining what he was trying to de to teach the 
people not to be careless, but Building Commissioner 
Furbush rambled off into a eulogy of asphalt shingles. 
Asphalt shingles cost no more than wooden shingles, 
stoutly insisted Furbush, who is paid a_ salary 
by Newton to be a nonpartisan public official, and 
then he attempted to squelch some doubting Thomases 
who asked questions which indicated that they still 
thought pretty well of the honest wooden shingle by 
declaring he knew of roofs covered for twenty years 
with the material he was eulogizing and after twenty 
years’ exposure to the weather it was ‘‘just as good 
as ever.’ 

Furbush served with Secretary Franklin H. Went- 
worth of the National Fire Protection Association on 
the ‘‘committee’’? chosen by Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner John A. O’Keefe to ‘‘investigate’’ roof cov- 
erings and report, according to program, that wood 
should be prohibited by law in all the twenty-eight 
cities and towns of the metropolitan district of Boston 
including a population of nearly 2,000,000. As has 
previously been reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the ‘‘hearings’’ held in the office of the fire preven- 
tion commissioner devolved into prejudiced attacks on 
wooden shingles with salesmen for patent roofing 
manufacturers invited to attend with samples of their 
wares and display them iu a semiofficial way to the 
various town and city public employees who were 
present. 

Since then Furbush, Newton building commissioner, 
has been getting more open and industrious in his 
friendly attitude toward asphalt shingles. He was in- 
strumental in getting the Newton board of aldermen 
to pass an ordinance, without giving the taxpayers an 
opportunity to be heard, prohibiting the use of wooden 
shingles on house roofs anywhere in the city, not even 
in the sparsely settled outskirts, and then when there 
was an outburst of indignation from the property own- 
ers and a petition signed by the leading citizens de- 
manded a repeal or modification of the restriction 
against wooden shingles, Furbush and those in sym- 
pathy with him were successful in having the alder- 
men stand pat, although nearly all those who attended 
the public hearing the aldermen were forced to give 
favored repeal or modification of the objectionable 
anti-shingle ordinance as it is unfair, unnecessary 
and a rank imposition against property owners. 


Building Commissioner Furbush is ably aided and. 


abetted in his efforts to promote the use of asphalt 
shingles in Newton by the Newton Graphic, the loeal 


newspaper, which has lately carried quite a lot of. 


patent roofing advertising. Whenever there is oppor- 
tunity to slam wooden shingles and to boost patent 
roofing the editor of the Newton Graphic goes at the 
job with enthusiasm. When Furbush at the recent 
meeting of the Newton Highlands Improvement Asso- 
ciation recommended the use of asphalt shingles to 
the citizens who pay him his salary the editor of the 
Newton Graphic published this on the front page, and 
in his ‘‘Jead’’ story. Of Furbush’s invidious com- 
parison of his asphalt shingles with wood the editor 
writes: 

In reply to questions Mr. Furbush said that fire retarding 
shingles cost no more than the wood; that the asphalt 
shingle was made of wool waste ground to:a pulp, run 
through hot asphalt and given a rock surface. In the roll 
this same material had been in use for 20 years and roof 
covering which had been down that length of time ap- 
peared to be as good as new. 

On the same front page the Newton Graphie carries 
a display advertisement of thirty agate lines about 
roofing and on the back page are four more roofing 
advertisements. One of the display advertisements of 
patent roofing is two columns wide and 90 lines deep. 
But the most illuminative patent roofing advertise- 
ment, which runs sixty agate lines and two columns 
wide, is of the brand of asphalt shingles samples of 
which, as stated in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are on display in Boston insurance 
agents’ offices to be recommended to people who come 


in to buy insurance. Above the name of the local 
agent this interesting advertisement reads: 
PREVENT—SHINGLE- 
By using the 
———— ASPHALT SHINGLE 
Guaranteed for 10 Years : 
Approved by Newton Building Dept. and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The Newton Graphic attacked wooden shingles and 
was strong for the adoption of the anti-shingle law 
recently passed, and since it is a business enterprise 
published for profit this is not hard to understand 
when it is remembered that ‘it carries more than 300 
lines of roofing advertising in one issue, and carried 
not a line of wooden shingle advertising even before 
their use was forbidden by the board of aldermen. 
But why the building commissioner should be so sweet 
on asphalt shingles is not so easy to explain. 


DRY DOCK CONTRACT HELD UP. 


Lumbermen Compelled to Do More Waiting 
for Prospective Orders. 


FIRES 





Boston, Mass., June 30.—On recommendation of Gov 
ernor Walsh the executive council voted yesterday to 
hold up the award to Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins of the 
$2,000,000 coatract for a dry dock at South Boston until 
after another public hearing has been held. Today it 
was said at the governor’s office that he will not order 
the public hearing until after he gets back from the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition on August 5. 

So the Boston lumber trade will have to wait another 
two months or so before there will be any prospect ot 
selling the several million feet of lumber that will be 
required for the dry dock project. With the State 
officials trying to make a political issue of the dry dock 
contract and the labor unions trying to keep the con- 
tract away from the successful bidder of last year, the 
lumbermen who have been figuring for about a year on 
the specifications of the big lumber schedule involved 
begin to wonder if the proposition will ever get to the 
point where they can ‘‘talk turkey.’’ 

More than $400,000 was spent in the last two years 
by the old board of port directors in preliminary work 
on the dry dock, and nearly half of this amount was for 
lumber used in building the bulkheads. It is estimated 
that it will cost $2,752,943.66 more to complete the dry 
dock ready for business. 

After the council meeting yesterday Governor Walsh 
said: 

I told the members of the council that I felt the labor men 
who were opposed to the contract should get a public hearing 
if they desire it. On my recommendation the council post- 
poned action until after the Massachusetts party returns from 
its trip to California. 7 

The council had before it the majority report of the 
new board of port directors, favoring the immediate 
granting of the contract to Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins, 
the lowest bidders, and the minority report of Director 
Joseph A. Conry, opposing the awarding of the contract 
at this time. 

The port directors in the majority report made public 
Saturday decided to award the contract, if permitted by 
the governor and council, after the matter had been held 
up on the claim that the old board was without full 
authority to accept the Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins’ 
bid. This action of the new board was taken under 
express authority of the legislature. 

Adequacy of the type and size of the proposed dry 
dock, suitability of the site, sufficiency of the contract 
plans and specifications, and construction within the 
estimated cost and time by a reputable contractor pos- 
sessing all the necessary equipment were assured in the 
directors’ majority report. Avoidance of risk by gain- 
ing more accurate knowledge of the engineering difficul- 
ties involved in foundations, cofferdam and cost of con- 
struction, by securing ‘‘ whatever may accrue from lower 
cost of materials’? on a new bid, by obtaining a Federal 
Government agreement to contribute at least $100,000 
annually to the cost and maintenance of the dry dock, 
and by procuring new agreements with ‘‘ responsible 
steamship companies’? so as to insure an income were 
claimed in the minority report if the contract award is 
delayed and new bids advertised for. 

In a memorandum accompanying the reports it is in- 
dicated that the directors are unanimously agreed that the 
dry dock ought to be built, but that the controversy con- 
cerns the question of to whom the contract should be 
given, whether the work should be done under ‘‘ closed 
shop’’ conditions or by ‘‘day labor’’ hired by the State, 
and what methods shall be employed to safeguard the 
work from extravagance and waste, such as are alleged 
to have figured in the building by the State of Pier 5 
at South Boston. This job cost more than $4,000,000 
and it has been alleged recently that about half of this 
great sum was ‘‘wasted.’’ For one thing, it is claimed 
that about 1,500,000 feet of plank flooring, for which 
longleaf pine was specified, was really shortleaf, and that 
the contractor’s inspectors accepted it from the lumber 
firm that delivered it as longleaf because rejection would 
have made such a long wait for another cargo from the 
South the pier could not have been completed within the 
specified time. 

This proposed dry -dock is not alone of importance to 
the lumber trade beeause of the quantity of lumber 
which will be required in constructing it, but because 
it will mean the bringing to Boston in future years of 
a great deal of ship repair work, and is one of the 
preliminary steps toward the construction by the State 
of a big lumber terminal at South Boston on adjoining 
land. The dry dock will be one of the most important 
features of the development of Boston as one of the 
world’s great ports. 


BUILDING INTERESTS READY T0 ACT. 


Lumber Yards Prepared to Close to Force 
Carpenters to Arbitrate. 





A bold stroke intended to force the striking carpen- 
ters of Chicago to arbitrate their differences with 
contracting employers was scheduled to go into effect 
Thursday at midnight, when the allied building inter 
ests planned to stop delivery of all material, including 
lumber, brick, lime, cement and sand. The contem 
plated move included practically every retail yard 
in Chicago and while local newspapers had been pro 
nouncing it a complete shutdown, in reality it was 
simply a stoppage of delivery. 

The lumber and other building material concerns 
involved stated that they expected to maintain their 
stand until the union carpenters and contracting em- 
ployers came to some arbitration agreement. The 
breach of industrial turmoil in Chicago was enlarge: 
to a far reaching extent by this decision, but the 
building material interests claim that it afforded the 
only way out of a labor situation that had been play 
ing havoc with building operations in Chicago, 

‘¢We are out to clean up the building situation and 
that alone is our aim,’’ declared James Fryer, presi- 
dent of the Builders’ Commercial Agency and manager 
of the Illinois Lime Company, who, with Edward Hines, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, and Thomas 
Carey, Chicago brick manufacturer, compose a com- 
mittee of the allied building interests having author- 
ity to take action. ‘‘The allied building interests of 
Chicago simply want to go on unmolested with build- 
ing work and have this work continue steadily.’’ 

The decision of the allied building interests mea 
that approximately sixty-five lumber yards, forty-five 
brick yards and thirty face brick yards would, be 
concerned in the movement to stop delivery of all 
materials. Should the action contemplated (as this 
edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press) be 
carried out, there will be within a few days a com- 
plete cessation of building operations in Chicago, as 
the building contractors who have signed up inde- 
pendently with some of the striking carpenters will 
be unable to obtain material. 

It is expected that action by lumber and brick peo- 
ple will also bring the sash, door and millwork inter- 
ests to adopt similar tactics a few days later. The 
effect of stopping deliveries of building materials will 
mean that thousands of men, in additiorf to those 
who have already been out of work on account of 
labor troubles in Chicago, will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. The local lumber yards expected to keep 
their office help and also some of their yard help busy, 
while the men who have been employed to deliver 
lumber will find themselves out of. work. The com- 
mittee of the allied building interests held a meeting 
late Thursday afternoon and declared that the pro- 
gram which had been decided upon as a final weapon 
to force the striking carpenters into line would go 
into effect Thursday at midnight without a hitch. 

The strike of 16,000 Chicago carpenters has been in 
effect since April and the general consensus is that 
when all deliveries of material in Chicago are shut off 
the carpenters and employing contractors will be forced 
to enter serious negotiations toward reaching an arbi- 
tration agreement. The fact that so many carpenters 
have been able to reach independent wage agreements 
with some of the contractors has been the chief cause 
for the prolongation of the strike. Should the con- 
tractors who have entered into these independent 
agreements be unable to get building materials, the 
situation develops into one where arbitration must be 
brought in. 

The list of Chicago lumber yards that were expected 
to stop deliveries of material Thursday at midnight is 
as follows: 

Edward Hines Lumber Company, Andrews Lumber & Mill 
Company, John Bader Lumber Company, Bader, Peterson & 
Co., Barr & Collins, Beck Lumber & Coal Company, Berwyn 
Lumber & Coal Company, Blue Island Lumber Company, 
Cable Lumber Company, Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Com- 
pany, J. C. Deacon Company, 8. J. DeVries & Co., W. H. & 
G. A, Gardner, John Gillespie Lumber Company, George Green 
Lumber Company, Heitmann Lumber Company, Hermosa Lum- 
ber Company, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, Howes 
Lumber Company, Kemler Lumber Company, Lord Lumber 
Company, Lord & Bushnell Lumber Company, I. Lurya Lumber 
Company, Marsh & Bingham Company, A. H. McGrew, Mears- 
Slayton Lumber Company, Pilsen Lumber Company, H. & A. 
Rietz Lumber Company, Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
Rohe Lumber Company, Soper Lumber Company, Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Company, A. T. Stewart Lumber Company, 
Street, Chatfield Lumber Company, Adam Schillo Lumber 
Company, Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, Wausau Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, O. M. Zeis Lumber Company, Barnes & Borden Lumber 
Company, Red River Lumber Company, Archer Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago Standard Lumber Company, Levitan Lumber 
Company, Zechman & Co., Zechman Lumber Company, North 
West Side Lumber Company, Rubenstein Lumber Company, 
Vifty-ninth Street Lumber Company, John E. Burns Lumber 
Company, North Side Lumber & Timber Company, Hartman 
Lumber Company, Manhatten Lumber Company, Mercer & 
Brennan Lumber Company, Evanston Lumber Company, Bailey 
Bros., Barrows, Donnellan Lumber Company, Jefferson Park 
Lumber Company, Argo-Summit Lumber Company, E. C. 
Donnellan Lumber Company and the Pulaski Lumber Company. 

As the action of the allied building interests had 
been a thing talked about for several days, local lum- 
ber yards in Chicago have been exceedingly busy since 
Monday making delivery of material on rush orders. 
However, the word went out that under no circum- 
stances would any material be delivered after midnight 
Thursday by the yards that have joined the sympathetic 
tieup. Refusal to take orders for delivery beyond the 
time stated means that unless the allied building 
interests recede from their contemplated step at least 
10,000 men employed by the retail lumber yards of 
Chicago will be thrown out of work, and additional 
thousands in allied interests will be without employment. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








MOVING THE WOODS TO THE MILL. 


Modern Plant Established with Log Pond Within 
Twenty Feet of Paved City Street. 





EDMONTON, ALTA. 

There are substantial timber limits around the lakes 
and rivers of northern Alberta, in the new Canadian 
Northwest, but they have till now been inaccessible, ex- 
cept for a few local mills in the Peace River country. A 
railroad that is now building into the north from Ed- 
monton will open up a region of considerable possibili- 
ties in the way of lumbering as well as in the way of 
farming, and one manufacturing enterprise is already at 
work on wilderness material. 

A limit of choice spruce lies near the right of way of 
this railroad at a point about 130 miles northeast of 











(Above) Sawmill Plant of the Northwest Lumber Company at 
Edmonton, Alta. (Below) Trainload of Logs in the Com- 
pany’s Yard. These Logs Came from the North, 130 Miles 
Away. 


Kdmonton, It had stock in it that would readily be 
marketable if it could be got out, and the railroad itself 
wanted some of it for its own use; but to take an ade- 
quate milling plant into the woods at that distance did 
not appear feasible. There were other limits still further 
north that could not conveniently be served by a small 
mill at any one point, aud a centralization on a really 
adequate scale and nearer the ultimate market seemed 
therefore the better course. 

A subsidiary lumber company 


was organized, and a 
mill built close to the 


railroad terminals at the outskirts 
of Edmonton. The timber was to be brought to Ed- 
monton in the raw log, and there manufactured. It 
meant a long haul from the woods, but under the eir- 
cumstances that was cheaper than operating a mill in 
the north and moving it from one berth to another. The 
mill at the end of the line was built substantially and 
equipped with a thoroughly up-to-date plant, which is 
now sawing 100,000 feet a day. 

It was the intention of the company, which goes by 
the name of the Northwest Lumber Company, to manu- 
facture on a permanent and extensive basis, and it built 
accordingly, and installed machinery of modern type. 
But a mill-pond was lacking. The millsite was on flat 
prairie, and lay alongside a city street, with the nearest 
water several miles away. If there was to be a pond, 
it would have to be made to order. That was exactly 
what was done. A basin was dug in the prairie in front 
of the mill, about 300 feet long and 100 feet wide. A 
feed pipe connected it with a hydrant, and water from 
the city mains filled it up. Then a spur of the railway 
track was run down to the pond, and. trainloads of logs 
from the north were spilled into the artificial lake, whose 
surface was kept at a sufficient height by refilling from 
the feed pipe as the water seeped away. A made-to- 
order mill-pond, within twenty feet of a paved street, 
and with tree-edged prairie beyond, was unique, but it 
looked as if it would solve the problem of milling 
northern timber. 

Sawing at this mill began last spring, and has been 
kept up through the summer. The scheme is working 
well. A regular supply of logs comes down from the 
north, and the little pond takes care of tliem as satis- 
factorily as if it were a lake or a river. What it can 
not hold is piled up in the yard behind and skidded into 
the pond as required. There seems to be no good reason 
why the process may not go on indefinitely, as long as 
there is log material in any part of the north to feed the 
saws. ‘he finished product is at its natural distributing 
market when it leaves the mill, and even what portion 
of the cut goes back to its native north can be trans- 
ported very easily, now that railroad communication is 
being established. It is a novel phase of the lumber 
trade in the Northwest, and at present is off to a good 
start, despite the general trade depression. 


INSTALLS LUMBER CARRYING TRUCK. 


Latest Innovation at Crossett Western Company’s Plant 


Saves Much Time and Labor. 





WAUNA, ORE. 

The Crossett Western Lumber Company’s pl: ant here 
is running at about 60 percent of capacity and is cutting 
125,000 feet of lumber daily. The company has two ves- 
sels, the Eureka and Tampico, under charter for the At- 
lantic coast trade. Wauna is well situated for cargo 
shipment as well as rail business and the company has 
more than a mile of frontage on deep water on the lower 
Columbia River. The company has recently begun the 
manufacture of door and window frames in addition to 
its other products. Additional dry kilns will be installed 
in the near future and edge stacking equipment added. 

The latest innovation that the company has made about 
its plant is the installation of the first Ross electric 
truck that has been built. This truck, which was in- 
vented by H. B. Ross, of Seattle, and is being manufac 
tured by the Covel Manufacturing Company, is designed 
to handle the lumber about the mills and yard, taking the 
place of horses and lumber buggies. The lumber, on 
leaving the sorting table or rolls as the case may be, is 
piled on bolsters instead of trucks. When a load has been 
piled on a set of bolsters the truck, which is built with 
a high frame, is run over the load and, without the driver 
leaving his seat, the load on the bolsters is raised be- 
neath the truck and then carried to its destination at the 
rate of six or eight miles per hour. The truck is charged 
at the company’s power house every night w:th practically 
no additional expense as the plant is run to light the 
town until 11 o’elock. This truck with one man has re- 
placed five horses, three men and nearly 150 lumber 
trucks. 

The officers of the Crossett Western Lumber Co. are: 
EK. C. Crossett, Davenport, la., president; G. W. Gates, 
Pasadena, Cal., vice president; C. H. Watzek, Wauna, 
secretary and treasurer, and H. 8. Mitchell, manager. 
The company, although handicapped by the roughness of 
the surrounding country, has developed a very pleasant 
community with many well painted, steam heated, electric 
lighted cottages, a sewerage system and practically all 
modern conveniences. Secretary-treasurer Watzek and 
Manager Mitchell have attractive homes on the hillside 
overlooking the Columbia River. 

















1. Section of Sorting 
ber Company, 1 
ing Lumber Piled on Bolsters for Handling with Truck 


Table at Plant of Crossett Western Lum 
Wauna, Ore. 


3. Ross Electric 





2. Double Deck Table Show- 


Truck with Load of 10 by 10 Timbers. 


HOLDS WELL-EARNED TITLE. 


Oregon Concern Given Highest Record for Uniformity 
of Grades—Due to Efficiency of Organization. 





LA GRANDE, ORE. 

The highest record among mills of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for uniformity of grades has 
been earned by the stock of the George Palmer Lumber 
Company, this city, several successive years, and one year 
the company lost by a half of 1 percent. This enviable 
record is won by a large, progressive manufacturing con- 
cern and of course its well ordered organization as a 
whole is responsible for such results. Such an organiza- 











Superintendent of Planing Mill, 


(Left) John Theisen, 
(Right) C. A. Murray, 
Lumber Com/pany. 


and 


Superintendent of Yard, George Palmer 


tion is due to the guiding genius at its head, 
Palmer, a lumberman who has been a successful whole 
saler, retailer and for the last nine years a prominent 
manufacturer of western pine or, as the product of this 
plant is known, ‘‘ Looking Glass, Pine.’’ 

But on the other hand the suceess of a large organiza 
tion depends very largely on the men who look after the 
details—the men in charge of the different departments. 
At times in the past the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has taken 
oceasion to call attention to the work of the heads of 
some of the other departments of this typical successful 
operation. In the illustration accompanying this article 
are shown two veteran department heads who have been 
with the George Palmer Lumber Company since it began 
operating more than eight years ago. They are John 
Theisen, planing mill superintendent and C. A. Murray, 
yard superintendent who has charge of handling the lum 
ber from the time it leaves the mill until it is aboard the 
ears. In the background is a kiln ear loaded with 
‘‘Looking Glass Pine.’’. Probably more eredit is due 
these two men than any others for the Palmer company’s 
record for grades. It would probably be impossible to 
find two men more interested in their work or in the 
quality of the product of the Palmer plant. 


George 





IN MARKET FOR YELLOW PINE. 


PORTLAND, ME., June 29.—The Maine Central Railroad 
is again in the market for materials to put through 
needed improvements and extensions that have been 
held in abeyance. Lumber to be used in bridge and 
building construction all along the line has been pur 
chased and more will be required. One million feet of 
the best southern pine timber from a Gulf port is being 
hoisted out of the fourmasted schooner Edward Briry, 
docked adjacent to the Maine Central railroad tracks 


near the gas works. Fearing that the docks at Bath, 
where the Edward Briry was built and where it has 


been accustomed to discharge, were inadequate for its 
deep draught with its big lumber cargo, the owners 
sent the schooner to Portland rather than take chances 
of grounding. All of its big lumber cargo in the holds 
and deck load is for the Maine Central. As fast as the 
lumber comes off the ship it is loaded directly outo flat 
cars, some going to Bangor and some to other points 
where it is required. It will take about a week or 10 
days longer to finish discharging. The schooner 
is one ot the biggest shipments of longleaf veilow pine 
ever brought to Portland. 


8 cargo 


Ree 


THE Forest Service is cooperating with fifty-four 
railroads, mining companies, and cities in making tests 
of wooden ties, timbers, poles, piling, and paving blocks 
which have been given preservative treatments, 
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TEXAS LUMBER CONCERN FINDS PROFIT IN HELPING FARMERS SOLVE PROBLEMS. 


Phe entire svstem of modern merchandising is founded upon the 
idea of service. The merchant's only claim upon the patronage of 
his community is that founded upon the service that he performs for 
it. The most direct and tangible service he performs, of course, is 
that of distributing commodities to consumers; but there are numerous 
other services that he can and ought to perform that will make 
him a potent factor in the life of the community. It is the per- 
formance of these other services that chiefly distinguishes the local 
merchant from the distant mail order concern. If his only object 
and occupation is to sell his goods for money and keep to himself 
all profits without contributing in any way to the betterment of 
his community in a social, educational or material way he is a leech 
that takes all, gives nothing and in the end deprives his community 
of the means of sustenance. 

The doctrine always advocated in the Community builder is that 
the local merchant serves himself best when he serves his com- 
munity best. Serving the community does not consist wholly and 
exclusively in serving his patrons, in giving them full value for 
their money, though that is an important and essential service that 


are so absorbed in the purely mechanical operations of farming and 
are so exhausted with the manual labor involved that they have little 
opportunity or inclination to study scientific agriculture or to delve 
into theories of agricultural economics. Hence, it happens that the 
farmer is in a position of needing help in those directions, and the 
person who can and will give it to him in an acceptable form will 
not only win his friendship and gratitude but will have rendered 
him a really valuable service. 

The retail lumberman, one may venture, comes into more intimate 
contact with the farmers of his community than does any other mer- 
chant, and he, therefore, occupies a strategic position so far as con- 
tributing aid of the kind mentioned is concerned. He generally knows 
much about the farmer’s methods, the number of live stock he has, the 
kind of buildings and other improvements on his farm and in fact 
he is in possession of all the details he needs to guide him in giving 
the farmer information that will be helpful in his agricultural opera- 
tions. The retailer who has not tried to perform any service other 
than that directly connected with the sale of lumber and building 
materials may scoff at a proposal that he offer the farmer advice 


the merchant must perform as a part of his 
duty as a retailer. A community is an 
ageregation of individuals associated to- 
gether for mutual benefit and betterment, 
and merchandising is an important factor 
in promoting their interests; but each 
citizen has many duties to perform to his 
fellows that have no direct relation to his 
everyday vocation as merchant, farmer or 
professional man, and the manner in which 
he performs those duties determines his 
value and importance to the community. 

Everybody knows well enough that many 
a lumberman has extended credit to his 
farmer customers in times of crop failure 
or other misfortune, when strictly accord- 
ing to the best business practice he should 
have enforced his claims. We know that 
most rural merchants are “easy marks” 
when it comes to contributing to church, 
chautauqua, picnic and other funds. But 
much of the contributing of that sort is 
done with a groan, under protest or in 
despair, because they are afraid they will 
get the reputation of being “tight-wads” 
if they do not contribute. But the kind of 
community aid that really counts in the 
making of a place in the community for the 
merchant is that given voluntarily and 
directly to those most in need of it, not 
necessarily in the form of money, but rather 
in whatever special form may suit the par- 
ticular occasion. 

It is not easy to specify the opportunities 
for aid of the kind in mind, but opportu- 
nities are numberless for the merchant with 
eves to see and will to help. He can make 





An Inspiring Example. 


On this page is told something of the work in local 
development and community building carried on by a 
Texas retail lumber concern. While the work is de- 
signed to be of benefit ultimately to the lumber com- 
pany its primary purpcse is to aid the farmers of the 
community. The lumber office is in effect made a 
clearing house for information of the greatest im- 
portance, first to the individual farmers, and second, 
to the community as a whole. This information is of 
a sort that will enable the farmers to reduce the 
losses and increase the net profits of their agricultural 
operations. 

Incidentally, this work raises the standard of farm- 
ing practice in the community, increases the intelli- 
gence of the farmers and stimulates in them a desire 
to rise above the level of mere mechanics, unthinking 
machines, and to become in at least a limited way 
scientific agriculturists. Any work that thus contrib- 
utes toward the increase of intelligence and the im- 
provement of methods in so basic and indispensable 
an industry as that of agriculture must in a compara- 
tively short time make itself felt in all the channels 
of the community’s life. 

Purely from the merchandising viewpoint the work 
carried on by the Kingsville Lumber Company can 
not fail to be very profitable. It of course makes the 
company known throughout the county, which in itself 
is a valuable asset to the concern. But it also places 
the concern on record and in the forefront as an ad- 
vocate of modern methods; as alert, enterprising, pro- 
gressive, and, best of all, sincerely interested in 
promoting the welfare of all the people in the com- 
munity. One can well imagine that whenever work in 
scientific agriculture, whenever farming contests, or 
the raising of good poultry, in short, whenever anything 
touching the development of Kingsville or Kleberg 
County is thought of or mentioned by citizens of that 
section, the Kingsville Lumber Company is called to 
mind as having been a potent instrumentality in 
bringing it about, in encouraging or in lending its aid 
in behalf of every movement calculated to promote the 


and information regarding the cultivation 
of his land and the care of his live stock; 
but, happily, there are throughout the 
country lumbermen who have found profit 
in performing services of exactly that kind, 
and they afford ample testimony to the 
soundness of the doctrine long advocated 
by the Community Builder. 

A letter recently received from W. A. 
Clampitt, of the Kingsville Lumber Com- 
pany, Kingsville, Tex., explains somewhat in 
detail educational work of this kind that 
his company has been carrying on for some 
time. Mr. Clampitt conveys this informa- 
tion to the farmers in the form of circular 
letters, a number of which he has forwarded 
with his letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In explaining his work Mr. Clampitt says: 
“Knowing that you are interested in the com- 
munity development of any territory we are 
taking the liberty of sending you some of our 
community advertising that we have been do- 
ing. A few months ago we commenced issu- 
ing circular letters to every farmer in the 
county upon live subjects of interest to him, 
giving him copies of articles he might be 
interested in. In cases where he needed a 
remedy to treat his sick stock we have always 
furnished it to the best of our ability. 

_ “To get further into our work, will state we 
first gathered all the available bulletins from 
the different departments of agriculture and 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges of 
several States and placed them on file in 
our store on a table; putting above the 
table a sign, “Look, Read and Learn.” This 
sign has been the means of catching the 





himself a medium, a go-between, for in- 
formation on all kinds of subjects for his 
community. One lumberman we:know took 
up the question of school consolidation and 





public welfare. Such a reputation in a community is 
more valuable to a retail 
capital stock and its lumber stocks combined. 


lumber concern than its 


farmers’ eyes even more than anything else. 
lhe farmers have come in, looked over the 
bulletins, made whatever notations they wanted 








became the best informed man on that sub- 
ject in his section of the State, so that when the question came up for 
settlement at the polls, as it ultimately did come up, he was prepared 
to give valuable information and advice that placed him in the front 
ranks of citizenship in his community. Of course. there is no direct 
connection between the lumber business and education, but, as one 
prominent lumberman said at a convention last year, “We are citizens 
first, and lumbermen afterward.” The man who is a good citizen 
need not fear that he will fail of being a successful lumberman. 

Some of the most valuable and most appreciated assistance that 
a lumberman can give to his community is that given to individual 
citizens in such a manner as to enable them better to carry on their 
businesses and to increase their efficiency. For example, no lumber- 
man in an agricultural community can perform a more valuable 
service than to contribute aid in behalf of improved agriculture. If 
he can help tillers of the soil to become better farmers, help them 
to produce better crops and get better prices for them, raise better 
live stock and put it into marketable condition with greater profit, he 
not only will have helped the individual farmers concerned, but he 
will have raised the standard of agricultural operations and will have 
brought greater wealth to his community. 

Everybody who has farmed or who has come into close contact 
with farmers knows that persons engaged in tilling the soil generally 


out of them, and some have even asked us to 
secure copies of some of the bulletins, which 
of course, we were glad to do. 

“We have found that this has been one of the nicest drawing cards we 
have in our store. We have received good results and a great many 
compliments on the circular letters we have issued to our trade, and we 
are now able to see by carrying on this work in connection with local 
advertising in our paper as well as using a nice picture show slide in 
our local theaters and trimming our windows to correspond with our ads 
where our work has brought great results. 

“This is no more than any firm can do, in our estimation.” 

lhe final sentence in the foregoing deserves to be shouted in the ears 
of retailers everywhere. The Kingsville Lumber Company has done no 
more than any other lumber concern can do, and it has found profit in 
its work, but no more profit than any other lumber concern would find in 
doing similar wosk. Lumbermen who have once undertaken work of 
this sort in behalf of their fellows and in behalf of their communities 
become enthusiasts, just as Mr. Clampitt has become. He can see nothing 
inconsistent between selling the farmer lumber for his chicken house and 
helping him to find a remedy to rid his chickens of fleas, as is evidenced 
in the following circular letter that he sent out: 

“We have been asked a number of times by our customers how to rid 
chickens of fleas. We give below a history of the stick-tight flea and a 
treatment for it. We suggest if you are troubled with this pest that 
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you avail yourself of this information in order to rid your premises and 
your fowls of it. The fleas are troublesome pests in most warm climates 
and are generally found attached to the comb and wattles with their heads 
buried in the flesh. In many cases these insects are so crowded about the 
eyes that the fowls can not see to eat. It is impossible for the fowls to 
remove them and they cling so tightly that the poultryman can not pick 
them off.” Then follows in the letter a “History of the Hen Flea’ and. 
a “Treatment” or remedy. 

One great advantage of advertising of this sort is that it opens up a 
channel for securing information of value to the lumberman himself and 
affords him many opportunities for winning the friendship, favor and 
trade of the farmers. The manner in which Mr. Clampitt utilizes some 
of these opportunities is shown in the following letter: 

“Dear Friend: Yes, we know it has been a long time since we asked 
you to send in a list of your neighbors, and probably you thought we had 
forgotten our promise. But we have been delayed a great Geal in getting 
out this Farmers’ Record and Account Book. 

“We hope you will find this book useful and that it will assist you in 
knowing if a certain crop paid you. What do you think of it? Do you 
think it will be useful to you? Do you think a majority of the farmers 
will keep such a record ? 

“Please acknowledge receipt of this book so that we may know that 
you have received it; and make suggestions as to how we could have 
improved it.” 

The closing words of this letter contain expressions that ring with far 
greater sincerity than the stilted phrases of the mail order concern’s 
correspondent. Note:—‘“‘We trust this finds your crops in good shape 
with prospects for a big yield, and your family as well as yourself enjoy- 
ing the best of health. With our sincere good wishes for your success, 
etc.” The last line on each of the Kingsville Lumber Company's letters 
is the following: ‘Make our store headquarters when in Kingsville.” 

Other letters sent to the farmers deal with chicken diseases, chicken lice 
and other pests, incidentally giving pointers on raising chicks and suggest- 
ing the purchase of a certain make of incubator. The incubator ques- 
tion is net pressed, however, so strongly as is the raising of chickens. 
One circular was a breeders’ table giving the period of gestation and date 
‘f production for mares, cows and sows; and still another, consisting of 
hree pages, deals with the cause, prevention and cure of contagious abor- 
tion among cows, being a reproduction, in part at least, of-a bulletin 
of the Iowa Agricultural College. 

The circular letter and newspaper advertising of the Kingsville Lum- 
ber Company is supplemented by the work of a salesman who makes his 
territory regularly, traveling all over the county in his automobile, visit- 
ing each farmer. On these trips, Mr. Clampitt writes, the salesman 
“pays his respects to them and comments upon their crop and live stock ; 
and if they are financially able to give orders the salesman takes them 
and has them assembled when he is next in town, thereby saving some 
time for the farmers.” 


In closing, Mr. Clampitt says: ‘‘Any firm, we believe, could work out 


a plan for closer community development with the farmers and business 
men of the country if it will give a little time and attention to it. It takes 
money to start with, but in a short time it is reaping sales that help offset 
the expense gone to.” 

Incidental to or closely related to work of the kind carried on by the 
Kingsville Lumber Company is the growth of the community spirit, and 
so it is not surprising that Mr. Clampitt and the Kingsville Lumber Com 
pany are enthusiastic boosters for Kleberg County. In fact, Kingsville 
is the center and fountain head for the development of the entire 
county. In writing of the development of the county, Mr. Clampitt tells 
how first truck farming, then cotton raising failed because the farmers 
did not raise the food needed for their own stock. Finally a leading 
Kingsville merchant advocated the policy of refusing credit to any farmer 
who did not plant a specified number of acres of feed. Then business 
men and prominent farmers organized a creamery at Kingsville, as Mr. 
Clampitt says, “for the better development of the country and not for 
profit.” It has been successful from the start, is now supported by 1,200 
cows and during 1914 paid out over $48,000 in cash to farmers for cream. 

Along with the dairy business hog raising has been encouraged and 
developed. By the assistance of one of the banks any responsible farmer 
who was trying to make a success could borrow enough ‘noney to buy 
hogs and cows and repay the bank out of his cream checks. 

In 1913 the president of the Kingsville Commercial Club conceived the 
idea of forming the Kleberg County Commercial Club, organizing all the 
towns and communities into a county commercial club with Kingsville 
as the home office, each club having directors on the board. By this 
organization, Mr. Clampitt says, the business interests have been enabled 
to get into closer touch with the farming community. With its live 
secretary the Kingsville club has done more to cement the friendship 
between farmers and business men and to create a closer trade relation- 
ship than any other force. The secretary of the club also started a 
cooperative marketing bureau, issuing bulletins twice a month, listing all 
the articles the farmers had to sell—not only chickens, hogs, cows, 
eggs, but old wagons or anything else. The secretary also planned for 
all members who possibly could to hold community meetings with 
the farmers at night. At these meetings music and some other forms 
of entertainment would be provided and incidentally lectures would 
be delivered on poultry raising, crop rotation, dairying, horticulture 
and cooperation. 

Also the Kingsville club through one of its members has been enabled 
to cooperate with the Texas Industrial Congress, raising $500 for prizes, 
one-half of which was contributed to the congress in aid of its work in 
encouraging diversification and the other $250 to be distributed among 
Kleberg County farmers. In order to compete in the county contest the 
farmers are required to enter the Industrial Congress contests. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the work of the Kingsville 
Lumber Company is typical of the work of Kingsville business men 
through their local commercial club, and they have extended their work 
to cover the entire county, benefiting many communities. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


do about it? 


than they have in a crowded city. 
Let’s all join hands and build a school with 


What are vou going to THE COMMERCIAL Club of Ashland, Wis.,-recently se- 


cured the location of a gas engine factory in that city 


As A preliminary to making preparations for the cele- 
bration of its Old Home Week Marlborough, N. Y., is 
holding community meetings. to stimulate interest in 
village improvement. The Marlborough Record in its 
column ‘‘Picked up by a Man about Town’’ is calling 
attention to improvements made in the village. In a 
recent issue comment was made on the fact that the 
Methodist Ghureh congregation had filled in and seeded 
its lawn so that appearances about the structure were 
greatly improved. 

* * * 

IN ITs special ‘‘ Acquaintance Edition’’ promoting in- 
terest in Galena’s (Kan.) annual Get-Acquainted day 
the Republican of that city published numerous illus- 
trations of Galena’s most handsome residence, its prin- 
cipal public buildings and factories, as well as portraits 
of its leading business men and other prominent citizens 
and the entire fire department force. 

* * * 

ENTHUSIASTIC citizens of Moneta, Cal., recently held a 
mass meeting for the purpose of enlisting support for 
the building of a boulevard. The president of the local 
board of trade presided at the meeting, at which numer- 
ous citizens deeded to the village the land required for 
the right of way for the boulevard. 

* * * 


Promoters of the Troup County (Georgia) fair were 
royally entertained by the citizens of Salem recently. 
Numerous musical numbers and other features made up 
a very good program which was presented in the high 
school building before the boosters and a large gathering 
of representative citizens who had assembled to hear the 
plans for this year’s fair presented. The special pur- 
pose of the boosters was to induce citizens of Salem to 
make a district exhibit at the fair. To carry out the plan 
a local organization was effected and officers were elected. 

* * * 


INTEREST in a playground for the boys is being stimu- 
lated by the Harrison (Ohio) Journal. Recently under 
the head, ‘‘Get Together—Give the Boys a Chance,’’ 
that paper said: ‘‘The Harrison High School has many 
live boys—boys from Crosby township, boys from Harri- 
son township, boys from Whitewater township as well as 
from Harrison itself. They have the school yard and an 
old vacant lot for play. There is no place large enough 
for ball games; they have tried to rent grounds and 
failed. They go to play ball with other teams but can 
offer no return game for Harrison. Here we are in the 
heart of a beautiful country with no more playground 


ample ground for all. Let’s save the boys! A centralized 
school in Harrison will give us what we need.’’ 
* * * 

THE WILLIAMS County (North Dakota) Better Farm- 
ing Association recently awarded a prize of $50 for the 
best crop of alfalfa produced by a farmer of that county. 
The winner in acknowledging receipt of his prize money 
returned a check for his entrance fee to the present 
year’s contest and said that he thought there were great 
possibilities for alfalfa in that section. 

* * * 


THE Coos Bay Times, of Marshfield, Ore., is running 
a page which it calls the ‘‘Central Avenue Booster,’’ in 
which appear the advertisements of merchants located 
on that thoroughfare. The reading matter is largely de- 
signed to stimulate local pride and local improvements. 

* * * 

PLANS are being laid by business and professional men 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., for the celebration of Farmers’ 
Week in September. The celebration is to be in the 
nature of a fair and committees on publicity, finance, 
exhibits and entertainment have been appointed to 
insure the success of the celebration. 

* * * 

THE GATEWAY Gazette, of Beaumont, Cal., asks its 
readers to help Beaumont by resolving among other 
things that they ‘‘wili contribute as much money as they 
can and as much enthusiasm as anybody to any move- 
ment to develop the town’s resources; that they will make 
friends with the farmers if townsmen and with the 
towns people if farmers and help work together for the 
good of the community of which the town is the center.’’ 

* * * 


AS AN auxiliary to the Kalispell (Mont.) Chamber of 
Commerce the mercharts of that city perfected an organi- 
zation designed to better mercantile affairs. 

* * * 

RECENTLY a committee made up of representatives of 
the Bolivar (Mo.) Commercial Club and farmers of the 
community made a trip to Marionville, sixty-five miles 
away, to investigate the workings of a codperative 
creamery at that place. In its report the committee 
stated that bankers and business men of Marionville 
unanimously testified that the creamery helped their busi- 
nesses, and the investigation also disclosed the fact that 
dairying had increased the fertility of the soil in the 
locality and had thus wrought improvement in all 
branches of agriculture. 


which is expected to employ a considerable foree and 
will in other ways contribute to the prosperity of the 
community. 


THIRTEEN towns were represented in a recent meeting 
of the West Tennessee Business Men’s League held in 
Humboldt. It was a meeting full of optimism and of 
earnest, well thought cut plans for development. An- 
nouncement was made of the formation of a bureau of 
farm improvement by the Memphis Business Men’s Club, 
and affiliated organizations, and plans were laid for a big 
agricultural conference to be held under the auspices of 
the league. 

* %* 

TWO PROMINENT citizens of Muncie, Ind., have donated 
a 40-acre tract for athletic purposes. The land is being 
Jaid out for a baseball field, a football field and a run- 
ning track, and provision is being made for hurdles, pole 
vaulting and other athletic stunts. The donation was 
made to the Y. M. C. A. and that organization is making 
the improvements. 

* * *€ 

THE VILLAGE of Hudson, Ohio, has a new idea. It is 
indebted to the ladies who make up the Hudson Home 
Cirele, not only for the idea but for the practical appli 
ance of it. The idea is to advertise Hudson as a unique 
and delightful spot by treating the passing tourists, not 
as interlopers, but as honored guests. Motorists have 
hecome used to the idea of being held up in the small 
towns and villages for speeding and have become ‘‘ gun 
shy’’ of village constables. Hudson will prove a de 
lightful exception to this rule. The Ellsworth Building 
is well known and right on the publie highway. The 
ladies of the Hudson Home Circle have arranged a 
rest room fully equipped for every possible convenience 
of visitors. Here passing tourists will be welcomed by 
at least one of the charming ladies making up the Hud- 
son Home Circle. This little town, noted for its perfec 
tions, is located about fifty miles south of Cleveland on 
a finely paved highway which now extends through to 
Barberton and will eventually reach Columbus. 

* * * 

CiT1zENS of Ferndale, Cal., met with the members of 
the fire department of that place to consider plans for 
celebrating the Fourth of July in a safe and sane man 
ner. Reports of committees previously appointed showeil 
that sentiment was strongly in favor of the celebration 
and merchants and other citizens had pledged the funds 
*necessary to make it thoroughly successful. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


North Dakota’s Capital a Live Town That Justifies Its Boosters A Yard Manager Who Has Made Good Tells of 
His Methods—Details of a Practical Piling Board. 


OBSERVATIONS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

A year or so ago the Realm carried a description of 
a piling board used in a New York yard. A piling 
board, you know, is a device to make the end of a lum- 
ber pile straight and square with a minimum of labor 
and trouble. The lumber is dragged over it, shoved 
back against it and dropped, and the thing is done. 
Soon after this I got a letter from O. E. Anderson, of 
the Nortz Lumber Company, of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
describing a piling board he had invented. Incidentally 
he invited me to come to a good country and see a 
real yard. I went, and I saw a real yard and a real 
retailer. Both seemed to me to be typical of the best 
in mid-western lumber retailing, but possibly that was 
because Mr. Anderson and I agreed about so many 
things! Be that as it may—as doubtless it will—I am 
going to have a try at describing the yard and its 
operating methods both because they seem to be typical 
ot the line of development western yards must take 
and because many of these methods will be valuable 
to retailers no matter where located. 

Bismarck is a big town, according to Dakota stand- 
ards, and it is a good town according to any standards. 
It contains much wealth, builds nice houses, plays golf 
out at the country club, speculates a little in farm 
lands and city lots, and believes in itself. You never 
saw such a bunch of men to believe in themselves and 
in the resources of the country, not unless you’re a 
resident of Bismarck, yourself. Maybe I forget about 
the enthusiasm of boosters and so think the latest 
covey tlushed is the loudest and most earnest. I have 
noticed that there are two varieties of boosters. One 
is very loud and very clever, but down underneath the 
surface you imagine you can detect a false note. After 
you listen to the performance a time or two vou have 
a doubtful feeling about the genuineness 
of the emotions. You wonder if he 
wouldn’t be just as enthusiastie and per- 
suasive over a salted gold mine if he had 
one. The other kind is the kind that con- 
vinees you of his sincerity. He doesn’t 
always throw his fit according to set 
s¢hedules. He doesn’t necessarily have 
a silvery tongue, but he is convincing be- 
cause you feel that he means what he 
Says. 

This is the 
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beginning to realize now just how big a job it was, 
and I’m not through by a long shot yet. 

“The first thing I wanted to do was to let people 
know the place had changed hands and was being run 
on a different basis. So I began fixing the place up and 
painted it white. Incidentally I believe that white 
is one of the best possible colors. It is distinctive, 
and it always looks clean. I called the place the 
‘White Yard,’ and it still goes by that name. I be- 
gan advertising in various ways, and in all the pub- 
licity I use I include the line, ‘We do as we advertise.’ 
Now that is setting a high standard. If a man used 
that line and then did not stick to it scrupulously it 
would be the worst knock he could have handed to 
him. It would start people jeering at him. But if 
he does stick scrupulously to his word in every par- 
ticular that line very soon will begin pulling for him, 
I made up my mind right on the start that I was 
going to run the yard on a basis of absolute honesty. 
1’d always done that to the best of my ability, and 
it seemed to me then to be the wisest policy, from 
every point of view. I know it is now. The only thing 
I’m afraid of is that sometime a mistake may get past 
me that will look like an attempt at crookedness and 
that the man who loses by the mistake won’t come 
and tell me about it. 


Meeting Competition with Square Dealing. 


‘“*T know this policy of squareness has paid; it is 
proved to me every day. Not so long ago a man came 
in and closed a deal with me that will mean a sale 
of $1,000 worth of lumber. He didn’t say a word 
about prices and he didn’t get a competitive bid. Just 
a few minutes ago a man came in and said he wanted 
a fence built and asked me to find a carpenter and 


basis. Some men think of business as a long line of 
clever dealings. That’s a losing fight. A man is ex- 
posed on four sides, and his cleverness is going to 
have increasing demands made on it if he relies on it. 
It’ll get him sooner or later. He schemes with one 
man to beat another and the fellow he schemes with 
always distrusts him afterward. No amount of clever 
ness can kill that distrust. Some time ago a friend of 
mine came to me with a plan for making several hun- 
dred dollars without anyone being the wiser. He ex- 
plained it and it seemed workable. But I told him T 
didn’t want to go into it. ‘This fellow we’re plan- 
ning to get into,’ I said, ‘is a friend of both of us. 
We don’t want to do this thing to him. We don’t 
want to do it, because it isn’t square. I don’t want 
to do it and don’t you do it, either. You won’t feel 
right about it.’ Well, I think maybe it was a plan 
to see whether or not I would do it. At least the deal 
wasn’t made. But if I had gone in, aside from the 
fact that it wasn’t square, I’d have lost more actual 
money than I’d have made. People would have gotten 
the idea sooner or later that I’d take money if I could 
get it whether it was mine or not. 

‘*Mentioning the wisdom of carrying the fight to 
the other fellow in salesmanship and making him put 
up the stall reminds me of a thing that happened some 
time ago. A cement worker came in and said, ‘ Ander- 
son, can’t you cut a little on the price of cement? 
By George, it’s so high I can hardly get up the nerve 
to tell my customers how much I have to charge them 
for work. I like to do business with you, and we’ve 
always gotten along fine; but I declare I’ve just got 
to do something.’ Well, I knew my prices were all 
right and that he was seeing what he could do to me. 
So I said, ‘Gee whiz, I wish you’d get into some other 
Bet business. I like you, and I like to do you 
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big they believe in the country. Ask 
one about that, and he’ll say: ‘‘I’m | 
here, ain’t I?) Do you think I’d stay if 
I didn’t lelieve in the town? Some 
easter! le stay in their native towns 


not bees ause the y believe in them especially 
but because they were born there. 
zens of Bismarck, I reckon, 
if thev didn’ 


Not so very many citi 

were born in their town, and 

like it they’d move away. They moved to 

and so they know that moving ean be done. 
Advantages of Stature. 

I have described these boosters because Mr. Ander 
son is one of them. I have always believed that one 
of the primary requisites to being a good business man 
is a capacity for getting enthusiastic over the job. 
Another is to have nature, when she plans you, make 
you of good size. Ever notice how much easier a time 
of it a big man has? . It doesn’t seem quite fair to 
those of us who stopped on the short side of six feet. 
but the fact remains that a big chap can say things 
and get away with them that would bring the horse 
laugh roaring around a little man. Then if the big 
man says sensible things they will go smashing to 
the mark with that much more force. When you try 
to start your six-cylinder car that is about the size 
of a self-respecting gunboat and the ignition is not 
in working order you have the respectful sympathy of 
the crowd. But when you can’t crank your little 1902 
model one-cylinder perambulator well, the crowd is 
neither respectful nor sympathetie. A big man ean 
dominate a situation without lifting a finger, provided 
he has a reasonable amount of sense and talking 
ability, when a little man would have to win six fist 
fights in a row to accomplish the same results. You 
will gather from this that Mr. Anderson is of con- 
siderable size. Add to this a persuasive line of talk 
and a contagious laugh, and you have a working idea 
of the man. In these parts personality has a deal to 
do with selling lumber or anything else, so this has 
to be taken into account in valuing Mr. Anderson’s 
methods. Maybe they couldn’t be made to work every 
place or by just anybody. 


Bismarek, 


Effects of Rejuvenating a Yard. 

‘J came here four vears ago,’’ Mr. 
while we were walking around the vard 
the yard run down. 
was old, 


Anderson said 
, ‘fand T found 
We had just bought it. The stock 
the buildings were bad, and the place didn’t 
appear to have a very good reputation. didn’t know 


anybody, and you know how the bad risks flock to a 
new man in the hope of getting credit before he finds 
out that they 


are slow pay. Jt was a big job. I am 








“Come to a good country and see a real yard.” 


to attend to it. Men come in and say 
garages built and ask me to attend to it. 


they 


want 
These orders 
are coming right along and nothing is said about prices. 


Those are nice orders because they show that we have 
convinced people we are going to be square with them. 
When an order like that comes along it puts us on 
honor, and it is sold just as cheaply as though we had 
bid on the job. 

‘‘In fact, | am trying to get away from competition 
as most retailers know it. When a new man comes to 
a place the business men generally put him through 
an acid test to see what he’ll do. They talk price and 
catalog competition and local competition and tell him 
his prices are out of sight and that he won’t sell a 
stick until he comes down to reason. If he gets scared 
and backs water they know they’ve got him going and 
that they can beat his prices down if they go after 
him hard enough. That fellow, then, is in a pitiable 
state. The wise ones beat his prices down, so if he 
is going to make a living at all he has to have a varia 
ble priee. If he sells to one man cheaper than to an 
other he’s going to get the ill will of part of his cus 
tomers and the distrust of all of them. The thing to 
do is to carry the fight to the other fellow and to put 
him on the defensive. People tried to talk catalog 
prices to me on the start. I simply made fun of them 
in a joking way. I said, ‘Go on; I haven't time to 
talk about that stuff. I’m too busy. What is it vou 
want, anyway?’ And after a little of that I’d get 
my order book out and they’d give me the order. 
That’s a fact. People don’t want to buy that catalog 
stuff, and they know that I know it. They found out 
that it didn’t get them anything to talk catalog prices, 
for they got the same prices from me whether they 
got other figures or not. ; 

‘<This is part of what I mean by cutting out com 
petition. I am systematizing my yard so that I can 
handle the stuff with the least possible labor, and I’m 
classifying and reducing my stock so that I can do 
the maximum of business with the minimum stock, and 
I know we ean buy - as good advantage as any per 
son ean. So I add a fair margin of profit to cost and 
sell at that. It’s my price, the price everybody gets, 


‘“Cleverness’’ a Boomerang. 


‘Tt doesn’t take cleverness to do business on that 


favors, but there isn’t anything in cement 
for me. It’s heavy and hard for the boys 
to handle and it gets into their clothes. 
I can’t make anything on the stuff, and 
I hate to ask the boys to handle it when 
the company doesn’t make anything. I’ve 
been intending to ask you if it wasn’t 
possible for you to raise the price of your 
work a little on the square foot so I 
could charge a little more for cement. 
Don’t you think you could either do that 
or else get into some other business? I’m 
tired of this cement proposition.’ ‘Dog- 
gone you, Anderson,’ he said, ‘whenever 
I try to start something you always have 
a way to head me off.’ Of course the 
whole thing was more or less in fun, but 
= he hasn’t had anything more to say about 

lower prices. He doesn’t w: int to talk 

about that at all now for fear that I will 
raise the price of cement. 





Advantages of Capable Assistants. 


‘““} always have good help in the office. That, I 
think, is where a good many line yards out this way 
fall down. It’s their weakest spot. They don’t seem 
to realize the importance of the local manager and his 
helpers. They get a cheap man and then “hedge him 
in with regulations and let it go at that. You can’t 
make a man out of a dummy by setting up a lot of 
fences around him. Good men at good wages are 
cheaper than poor men at low wages. I’ve got a good 
helper in the office, and we both understand the policies 
of the business so well that we work together in goo 
shape and he can handle the business all right when 
I’m away. I’ve found out that my greatest value to 
the business is not in sticking here in the office with 
my nose in a ledger. So while I’m out there has to be 
a man here at the office capable of handling any situa- 
tion that might come up. A customer came in one 
day and asked, ‘Which of you two is boss in this 
office?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘we’ve never settled that mat- 
ter.’ With the pull I had to get business at the start 
and to increase it since I couldn’t be bothered with 
cheap help running to me every minute for instructions. 

‘“ Another plaee where two capable men are better 
than one is in the matter of keeping slow-paying cus- 
tomers lined up. We don’t have any troubles with 
collections, compared to what some yards tell about, 
for in four years we haven’t spent six days out in 
personal collections, and I don’t think we have $200 
of old accounts on the books. We send out bills the 
first of the month and the people here pay pretty 
promptly. But sometimes it is necessary to haul a 
man up short just to remind him a little. Well, the 
same man ean’t knock a customer down and then 
pick him up; it takes two men to do that. It is my 
job in this matter to go along behind and pull up the 
slack and get a ruffled customer smoothed down. 

‘“T came here an entire stranger, so at the start I 
had a bad time at guessing which were good paying 
men and which were not. This was work that was 
hard on me. Imagine what you’d be up against if you 
took this yard over just now and a man you’d never 
seen before came in and asked for two months’ time 
on $200 worth of stuff, J kept as cool as possible and 
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came down every morning with a clear head. That is 
good as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. 
One day I suggested to a hardware dealer that we start 
a credit-rating association. He laughed at me and said 
it had been tried time and again and had always failed. 
I urged that we try it once more,-so we did. It was 
a success that time. We have a secretary who does 
nothing else. He can go to a business man and get 
information about a customer that the business man 
wouldn’t feel like giving to a competitor. The secre- 
tary never tells who wants to know about the man. 
This reduces credit to a pretty satisfactory basis. 


Beating the Mail Order Game. 


‘‘There is no catalog competition here, and I don’t 
believe there is in lumber anywhere if the local re- 
tailer will keep his head and not let his customers 

















«<Talked with him a long time, ” 


get him on the run. If a man will run his yard on a 
business basis, will keep his stock as small as he can 
conveniently get) along with without losing any trade, 
will see that the turnover is right and the buying 
right, he has everything either on an even break or 
running to his advantage. I was in another yard 
some time ago where we had a Scandinavian popula- 
tion. They seemed at one time to be about to make a 
start at mail-order buying. There were two men I 
wanted badly, because if I got them I thought they 
would be good advertising. But I wanted to get them 
on a fair price. There isn’t much, if anything, in 
catching one man with a hook baited with a low price 
and then charging the difference up to advertising. 
Custom that comes for low price will stay only as long 
as the price is kept low. 

‘“One of these men was going to build a big house 
and the other was going to do some repairing. Both 
had made up their minds to buy of a catalog concern 
before I went to the local yard. I went out to see the 
man who was going to build the house and met him 
coming home from town. Ole was wise enough, but 
he had a habit of looking perfectly blank. It was a 
means of self protection. He couldn’t speak English 
very fluently and felt himself at a big disadvantage in an 
argument. I talked with him for a long time and ap- 
proached him from every possible angle but couldn’t 
get anything out of him. Finally I got him to promise 
to come in and see me before he bought. I’d gotten 
a late start on him but he did come in to see me. I 
couldn’t make the sale, but I stalled him along until 
it was too late to build that season. Then I had nearly 
a year to work on him. The other fellow’s bill amounted 
to a little less than $100. He would talk, so I had 
some chance with him. Finally I offered to supply him 
the lumber at the catalog people’s prices if he would 
pay in addition the amount the freight would cost and 
would give me 5 percent for handling, He went over 
and over the agreement to be sure he had it right, 
for he had the idea that I was going to get him in 
some way he couldn’t think of. I had him keep count 
of everything he got, and we weighed all the lumber 
so we could figure the freight bill. Everything went 
all right, but he kept getting more and more nervous 
toward the last. Finally he came in to pay me. He 
was sure I had something up my sleeve. I told him 
to figure it up, and he did. He told me what he made 
it, and I said that was right and asked him to give me 
a check and to mark it ‘in full.’ He could hardly be- 
lieve that I meant it. He gave me the check and then 
I told him to wait a minute. I took some money out of 
the safe and handed him. He wanted to know what 
that was for. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘we made this deal on 
the mail-order price. That came to considerably more 
than our regular price, and this is the dr¥erence. I 
don’t intend to charge you any more for lumber than 
I would anybody else. If you’d bought it here with- 
out saying anything about prices you’d have gotten 
it for this much less, so I’m going to give that to you.’ 

“*You could have knocked him down with a feather. 
He couldn’t believe I meant it. I asked him to tell 
his neighbors about his experience and he said he 
would. So that night he went over to see Ole and ex- 
plained that the local lumber yard could buy as cheaply 
as the mail-order house could and didn’t have to pay 
the back freight and could always send more if it 
was needed or take back any extra. But the big 


thing was that refund. That sold the house for me, 
and it ended mail-order troubles among the -Scandi- 
navians. 

Some Good Business Policies. 


‘*T have laid so much emphasis on being square be- 
cause I believe it is the biggest thing in business. 
A man ought not to take credit for being square, 
for everybody ought to be on the same level so far 
as that is concerned. But I know well enough that 
they are not, and while a dealer will say glibly enough 
that he believes in being honest he goes right on put- 
ting little crooked schemes across. These little things 
will get him. It is probably easier for a lumber re- 
tailer to fall into these ways than it is for some other 
retailers, for there are no fixed prices on lumber. And 
it may be that this is the reason lumber retailers have 
gotten a bad reputation with the public. 

‘*T believe that out here in the middle West these 
things like honesty and pleasantness in meeting men, 
the things that go to make up character and personal- 
ity, are the biggest feature in the retailing business. 
Everything boils down to that finally. Suppose there 
are two banks doing business in the same town. They 
pay the same rate of interest and the safety of each 
is beyoxd question. And yet one will do more business 
than the other. The difference lies in the personalities 
ot the officers of the different banks. If it makes that 
much difference in a business in which all the other 
elements are exactly the same it stands to reason that 
in our business it will make a much greater difference. 
In my selling campaigns I get away from the office. 
I get out among the men of the town, both because | 
like them and like to meet them and because it promotes 
my trade. I’m going to take you around to the capitol 
pretty soon to meet some State officials and also out to 
the penitentiary. I guess I can get you out of the 
pen all right, for I’ve got a good stand-in with the 
warden. But it isn’t always safe for a lumberman to 
hang around, considering the reputation we have with 
the public. 

‘““My advertising stuff, such as calendars and blot- 
ters, is valuable because it gives me an excuse to drop 
into these men’s offices. Once there, we get to talking, 
and very often they will think of something or other 
they want. They think of it when they see me, and 
an order results. This is usually small stuff, compara- 
tively, but a few orders during a day will increase the 
gross sales notably. Very often I can get on the track 
of a big order in this manner. My experience has 
shown me that I can do the best for the business by 
spending quite a bit of time away from the ofiice. 
This wouldn’t be possible without a good office and 
yard system, and that’s the thing I’ve been working 
on ever since I have had this yard. 

‘“T believe a yard ought to be standardized and that 
it can be. Maybe the lineyards are a little ahead here, 
for reports have to be made on regular forms so they 
can be handled in the office and compared, and the 
combined experience of a number of managers ought 
to be of considerable value. But every yard can 
standardize its stock and its workings until it passes 
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the point where the plant is a constant worry. In the 
first place I want to get my stock reduced to the 
point that is just right. I don’t want any dead stuff 
that won’t turn over, and I don’t want to carry any 
more kiwas of lumber or patterns than I have to. Of 
course every lumberman says this, but I have a sus- 
picion that most of them come a long way from doing 
as much along these lines as they can. It can be over- 
done, and a person can drive trade away by not hay- 
ing the things called for; but I am working the thing 
out by experience. When I get it worked out to suit 
me I expect to do a bigger volume of business for the 
size of the stock carried than almost any one else in 
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“Saves * * * 40 per cent of the cost of piling the old 
way.’ 


this part of the world. I’m getting the location of 
piles worked out and the way the stock is to be 
handled and the policies in regard to selling until 
those things come near taking care of themselves. 
They ’ll never reach the point of being mechanical, 
for they’re changing all the time and have to have at- 
tention. But they don’t have to have as much at- 
tention, and during this extra free time I’ll be able to 
get out and chase up new business. 

‘*Now | want you to come up and look at this piling 
board I wrote you about. .I’ve been working on it for 
years and have changed it a good many times, and now 
I think I’ve got it about right. It is made of a piece 
of plank that extends across the front of the bin and 
bolts to the 2x6 uprights that support the roof. I 
want the ends of the piles to stick out past these 
uprights, so I have these blocks on the inside of the 
plank. The bolts do not go through the uprights but 
bend into a clamp. The thing is easily put on, for you 
simply put the blocks against the uprights, hook the 
clamps around the other sides and tighten the nuts. 
The plank can be raised in a few seconds, or it can 
be taken off and moved to another bin. Its chief ad- 
vantage over other piling boards I have seen is that 
it is perfectly solid. Tighten the nuts and the board 
would hold up a load of brick. The clamps are placed 
near the top of the plank so that they don’t get in 
the way of the pile. I’ve never worked it out exactly, 
but I’d guess that this device saves 30 to 40 percent 
of the cost of piling the old way. 

‘‘You notice our system of piling. Every ten layers 
we put a lath across, and the boards are piled one 
above the other in blocks with a small air space run- 
ning up and down between each two blocks. The sticks 
make the piles stand solidly. This not only keeps the 
lumber in perfect condition but makes invoicing easy. 
For example, in this bin there are six layers with ten 
boards in a layer and eight blocks wide, with one extra 
board. There are 481 pieces. Notice how quickly it 
was done. I could take a photograph of the yard and 
make an invoice from it.’’ 

Well! Here we are near the bottom of the page and 
Mr. Anderson has done most of the talking. But we 
are not through with Bismarck. There are other yards 
in the town you’ll be interested in, so next week we'll 
talk about them and about the visit to the capitol 
which Mr. Anderson spoke of, and also to the peniten- 
tiary, out of which, I am happy to say, I escaped with- 
out undue difficulty. Also we may have a few re- 
marks about a little trip to the river and a balky 
motor boat that, following the Chinese laundryman’s 
dictum of ‘‘No tickee, no shirtee,’’ refused to budge 
unless copiously cranked. We may also explain -about 
the green boat paint misapplied, the tragedy of the 
tom cat and the bull pup, the mystery of the three 
hermits and other frivolous things if we can get them 
past. 

ALTHOUGH plaster is largely used in finishing the in- 
terior of buildings in Brazil, wooden lath are practically 
unknown, the plaster being usually applied directly to 
the inside of the brick walls. In the larger cities all 
buildings are of brick, even wooden partitions being 
used only occasionally. 
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ALERT RETAILING METHODS ASSURE SUCCESS. 


Wideawake Plans of a Yard Manager Related in Detail—Cultivation of Carpenters Insures Permanent Results—Value 
of Keeping Informed of Local Conditions—Intelligent Advertising Brings Rewards. 


(Author’s Note—I have always maintained that it is not 
so much the plan nor the place as it is the personality back 
of it. I will maintain this position; hence am handing over 
to the readers of this periodical this discussion of plans which 
are in part my creation but the development of which was all 
that of my friend and client, Mr. Jackson Corbett, manager of 
the Corbett Lumber Company. What these plans did for him 
they are capable of doing for others. But, as I said, they re- 
quire a personality back of them competent to see and do the 
things necessary for their successful operation, at the proper 
time and under proper conditions.) 

* * * * * * * * 

Jackson Corbett, as I first knew him, was a general 
retail lumber dealer in a city of 5,000 people located in 
one of the ‘‘Great Lake States.’’ He conducted a fair 
business in lumber, fence posts, building material, and 
included lime and plaster, from a central yard in this 
city and from two branch yards at villages respectively 
16 and 18 miles from the city in nearly opposite direc- 
tions. He also had some timber interests in other 
places but his personal efforts were all exerted in direct- 
ing the yards at these three towns in his home region. 

Mr. Corbett had made no marked success during his 
earlier years but seems to have had his share of trade 
in the timber line. He served an apprenticeship in 
northern logging camps and knew from actual experience 
the sawing, planing, dressing and further finishing of 
all sorts of timber. Besides he had worked two years 
with a carpenter and builder and could lay out a build- 
ing and make estimates in material as closely as any 
of them. He was a good executive, a natural ‘‘man 
handler,’’ and best of all possessed fair powers of 
initiative and that rare gift of continuous personal 
development. 

I have taken pains to explain Mr. Corbett somewhat 
minutely for I want you to understand that he is not a 
remarkable man in any respect. His successes are the 
results of his knowledge of his business, his ability to 
please his patrons and a plan of keeping informed of 
local conditions the year around. His successes had 
aroused an ambition to expand more fully. He wished 
to organize the local demand so that it would come to 
him naturally. He desired to develop his method of 
keeping informed of local affairs and to cause this in- 
formation to point the way for making appeal to all 
local demand. It would come to him as the result of 
this appeal and by giving fair, honest, satisfactory serv- 
ice it would remain with him. In short, Corbett had 
unknowingly stumbled upon that leading principle of 
modern business which leads the dealer in any line to 


pay and pay well if need be for the first order and to- 


fill that order so that repeats will continue to come 
from the same customer without further solicitation and 
its consequent expense. 


Situation Similar to Hundreds of Others. 

Mr. Corbett’s position is that of hundreds of other 
men in various lines. Unfortunately (for them) far 
too many fail to realize the basis on which to seek 
expansion or, having it shown them, they hesitate %o 
ineur the expense of seeking that first order—and go on 
paying for every order. Far-sighted competitors strike 
direct to the point, pay all that is necessary to effect 
the introduction of their commodity and thereafter reap 
the rewards of continuous sales at no new selling cost. 

When Corbett laid his plans before me I could but 
acquiesce in most of them. What they were and how 
they were carried are herein related without special refer- 
ence to the passing of time. Four years passed from 
the time of Corbett’s first call on me for counsel until 
the complete development of the plans here described. 
It was Corbett’s knowledge of the situation, his per- 
sistency in seeking prospective demand and turning it his 
way through the personal solicitation of his men and 
through the effect of personal letters and local news- 
paper advertising that enabled him to achieve the meas- 
ure of suecess which has been his. When demand was 
yet non-existent he defined the need, played up the ad- 
vantages and closed by showing his complete ability 
to supply that need. 

There were two other dealers in the lumber supply 
business in Corbett’s home city. Within the radius 
of 30 miles which he claimed as trade territory there 
were several smaller towns in which dealers of more 
or less importance offered for sale lumber, shingles, and 
a general line of building material. Their competition 
although not distressing could not but exist, for every 
new dealer will obtain a share of the trade in his line. 
It is human nature at times to seek a change unless 
it is most strongly pointed out that a change is highly 
injurious not only from a financial point of view but 
also from the conditions of the service secured. This 
competition could not be ignored and no strong cam- 
paign into outlying territory could be entered into with- 
out first making sure of a goodly proportion of the home 
trade. Mr. Corbett’s first step was to organize the 
existing local demand. 


Organization of Existing Local Demand. 


Mr. Corbett engaged the services of three highly 
proficient carpenters and builders who worked not only 
in his city but also in surrounding country territory. 
During the winter these men were started out calling 
on the smaller towns within the county and running 
out to some of the nearer villages situated on some 
railroad line but without the county. The city was 
handled by his own employees living in the city. These 
men met in person all country carpenters, great or small, 
experienced or inexperienced, for all of them would 
undoubtedly get some work in their line. From these 
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men names of prospective builders were obtained to- 
gether with a copy of the bill of material wherever this 
had been made out by the carpenters sought. Froni 
these bills Corbett ascertained almost exactly the kind 


and quantity of materials required for the various jobs.. 


He could then prepare accurate estimates with which 
to approach these men in person or by letter. That first 
year the more important jobs were all solicited in per- 
son by one of his men. The carpenters were soon secured 
as enthusiastic supporters of the movement because Cor- 
bett and his men were able in return to throw work 
their way. When Corbett had secured a builder’s confi- 
dence so that he sold him a large bill of materials, the 
builder was ready to pay attention to the dealer’s good 
word for some carpenter whom he knew to*be a first 
class workman. But in the cases of perfect strangers 
he could not always be sure of a man’s mechanical abil- 
ity and after one or two serious reverses because of 
recommending briefly-known artisans who failed to make 
good he largely abandoned this practice and adopted 
a sort of premium system instead. If a carpenter re- 
ported a job to him and he sold the goods, that carpen- 
ter was given a choice of several valuable articles for 
use in his trade or in his home. While this method 
cost more at the time there were no reverses, no dissat- 
isfied builders to hold him responsible (in their own 
minds at least) and to avoid him when buying mate- 
rials at a later date. 

Every case of probable building that was reported was 
tabulated on cards and filed for future reference. This 














Mr. Corbett (center), a Carpenter Estimator (right) and a 
Yardman (left) in the Home Yards of Corbett 
Lumber Company. 


was especially the case when the builder was an enter- 
prising farmer likely to continue erecting or repairing 
other buildings from time to time. Every customer was 
also indexed by a ecard system. Facts of probable bear- 
ing were recorded and the following season a series of 
letters was prepared and mailed to all these parties. 
Copy of one such letter is herewith reproduced: 

The season is at hand when you are doubtless considering 
the repair of certain of your buildings, their enlargement or 
the erection of new ones. Last year you gave us your bill 
of supplies which we filled to the best of our ability. If the 
service we then rendered you was not satisfactory, we ask 
and demand that we be allowed to rectify it to your entire 
satisfaction. If you are fully satisfied with it—materials, 
prices and general treatment of your needs—have we not fairly 
earned the right to figure with you on your materials for this 
season? Fill out the attached inquiry sheet and mail it to 
us using the enclosed, return, stamped nig ae for the pur- 
pose. We want a line from you, please, whether you are 
building anything or not. 

The inquiry sheet was one-half of a folder of which 
the letter formed the other half. The first line read 
‘*T am—not—hbuilding or repairing this summer.’’ The 
‘‘not’’? was stricken out or left in to fit circumstances. 
Below this there was a line beginning, ‘‘T shall possibly 
(repair) 

(build) 

(enlarge) the following:’’ (Here followed several blank 
lines on which a general idea of the intended work could 
be written.) Below this was the following: ‘‘ Your man 
(may)..... (call on) me about IT (will) 
(need not) (write) (will not) 
mail you the bill of goods for your estimates. It is 
understood that I am under no obligation to buy from 
you and your assistance in making out my bill or fur- 
nishing estimates is entirely free and gratuitous to me.’’ 

At the bottom in fine print were two or three separate 
questions as follows: 

Rough 10- or 12-foot lumber, 1 inch thick by 8, 10, 12 inches 
in width, is always handy on a farm. On what quantity 
would you like my prices delivered at any of my yards or at 
your farm? : ar : 

Fence posts, any size, several kinds of timber, creosoted or 
not, sold at my yards or delivered at your farm at lowest 
prices consistent with their quality. What kinds and quan- 
tities shall I quote prices on? 


Next Important Step in the Expansion Policy. 


The mention of ‘‘my yards’’ leads directly to the 
next important step in Corbett’s expansion policy. In 


order to handie the local demand readily it was neces- 
sary to maintain additional distributing points. In 
fact he maintains three classes of representatives out- 
side the local city yards. There were (1) distributing 
agents who kept the more common kinds of lumber, 
shingles and other building supplies in stock; (2) outside 
estimators or soliciting agents who are kept thoroughly 
conversant with all kinds of supplies and were able to 
figure on a lot of goods as readily as the city employees. 
They were kept in daily touch with the city yards by 
phone and rates and available quantities were mimeo- 
graphed and mailed out regularly to these agents; (3) 
the force of carpenter-estimators who sought jobs of con- 
structing, made out bills for supplies of which they 
promptly forwarded copies to Corbett and recommended 
his materials to the builders. 

When seeking the first foregoing class Mr. Corbett 
went first to competing lumber dealers. He explained a 
part of his plan and offered to form a coalition with 
them, with an alternative not always put into words of 
starting a rival yard in their town if they did not care 
to join him. Most of them preferred to join while join- 
ing was good. Others sought a union of their own 
accord later. 

But Mr. Corbett was fair with them. As a part of his 
plan he must have centers from which to make distribu- 
tions of the more commonly sought material and from 
which orders for anything in the building line could be 
taken. He preferred to use an established dealer. Fail- 
ing this he put in a man of his own, stocked him, and 
organized the natural demand of the locality just as in 
other places. He made no effort to crush his opponent 
but the quality of his service, the prices quoted and the 
short time in which orders were filled drew the existing 
trade Corbett’s way while his special advertising secured 
all the created demand. Other dealers were glad to 
effect a compromise and in some eases their offers were 
accepted and Corbett, who lacked experienced salesmen 
for his distributing points, was glad to send his man 
elsewhere. 

The second year Corbett completed organizing local 
demand by getting on card records the names of practi- 
eally all important farmers, village contractors and build- 
ers, real estate speculators and others who were con- 
sidered as choice prospects in the business. To keep 
them in touch with him he began to issue a monthly 
house paper, at first four pages, 6x9, in which he listed 
new quotations, available material, specially seasonable 
articles and the like. To make it suitable alike to all 
his own agents, estimators and employees as well as to 
buyers he made all printed quotations at retail rates 
and included within each paper sent his trusted em- 
ployees the discount sheet showing cost, regular retail 
price and special retail price on large bills. This sheet 
was removed and kept from public view. By its aid 
his men were able to quote terms on almost any bill 
of materials submitted. The paper was mailed to in- 
quirers and to other prospects thought to be interested. 


Begins Use of Newspaper Advertising. 


The third year he added the special monthly features 
and used advertising in all the local newspapers of his 
trade territory. The specials consisted of seasonable 
articles likely to be used by farmers and others. Thus 
he sold fence posts and rough 10-12 foot lumber for 
general farm use, also timbers cut especially for making 
up into a combined hay and stock rack with permis- 
sion to make one complete rack from drawings of a pat- 
ented rack of which Corbett had purchased the rights 
on a royalty basis. His house paper described these 
specials and quoted prices. One winter month he pub- 
lished cuts and descriptions of ‘‘farm utilities,’’ such as 
ladders, step ladders, coops for young chickens, portable 
pens for sow and pigs, and other similar articles. With 
the drawings was a bill of materials complete with spe- 
cial prices thereon. An extra edition of the paper was 
published and copies mailed to hundreds of the leading 
farmers of the surrounding trade territory. Occasionally 
some patented article was shown and with the bill of ma- 
terials and drawings, at no additional cost, went special 
individual permission for the bearer to construct a stated 
number of the articles. When completed the farmer 
had as good an article as one that would have cost him 
many more dollars from a regular dealer while from the 
drawings and explanations furnished any one who could 
handle a saw and hammer could construct the article. 
This was Corbett’s method of creating demand and his 
permission to construct patented articles was the pre- 
mium which accompanied the materials instead of his 
giving a cash discount for quantity lots. 

Cement, lime, plaster and other materials were occa- 
sionally featured for special uses. The advantages of 
making cement walks, troughs, posts, floors ete. were 
played up in his paper; estimates on cement for any 
quantity, given; and prices for material from which to 
make the needed models were quoted. Thus for troughs 
it is necessary to make a sort of mold to shape the 
plastic cement. Specifications for these molds were 
drawn and materials listed. Prices were made on them 
and the names of some of Corbett’s carpenter-estimators, 
the mechanics who aided him in getting bills of mate- 
rial for new building enterprises, were mentioned as men 
who would construct well made models at reasonable 
prices. Of course many of the farmers constructed their 
own models but others hired them made and usually 
the men recommended by Corbett were the ones engaged. 
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Vhether they were or not, the fact of his commending 
em created a good feeling between these carpenters 

:nd Corbett which resulted in additional efforts on their 
art to land jobs for Corbett—incidentally to land his 
1oice premiums which were given for sales of various 
mounts made to the customers they had secured for 
ie house. 


**Specials’’ Advertised in County Papers. 


While Corbett depended upon letters and personal calls 
o bring in the known and larger contracts, he now 

ran some advertising in the county papers, a little, if 
only a little, in every issue. He mentioned his specials, 
his fence posts, his fencing which he had added, and 
many other kinds of material which sell in small quan- 
tities. Gradually he has extended this advertising in 
the papers of adjoining counties. He seeks orders for 
any quantity by mail and especially solicits opportunities 
to make bids for entire structures to be delivered at 
any desired point. He has two high class builders who 
prepare itemized bills of supplies for buildings of stated 
size, grade and equipment. He is making arrangements 
with his most skillful carpenter-estimators to make con- 
tracts through their services to furnish a complete build- 
ing with all materials and perfect equipment, constructed 
and installed. In such cases he gets his estimators to 
itemize the materials; then gets prices on plumbing, 
heating and lighting; goes to the decorators for the 
supplies in their line; sub-lets the work of various kinds, 
and makes a complete bid. This may seem unwieldy and 
perhaps it is. 

Mr. Corbett is not satisfied with the plan but he hesi- 
states to enter the regular contracting and building field 
himself. He prefers to furnish the materials and let 
his trusted estimators do the work making the price for 
the whole their combined bids. His carpenters are so 
well pleased with the amount of work they get in a 
season now that they unite with him in eliminating every 
needless cost from their bids. 

The fourth year he strengthened things all around 
and is adding offers of special products at special prices 
from time to time. Thus he secured samples of western 
cedar shingles, southern pine, gumwood ete. and leaves 
them at his various distributing points. He then adver- 
tises in this way: 

Do you people need any (naming the commodity)? If you 
do, call at any of our distributing centers and examine samples 
OL ROMO! (65 ete tec: on which I have a short time option. If 
you want any of the ...... guaranteed by the dealer and by 
me personally to equal the samples or money refunded, place 
your order for the desired quantity with my agent and deposit 
20 percent of the total price. I then agree to procure for 
you the desired quantity equal in every way to the samples 
shown, and deliver them to you at any one of my regular dis- 
tributing centers for the prices herein quoted. When the 
stuff comes, which will be within thirty days barring unfore- 
seen accidents, you examine it and if you accept it, you pay 
my agent the remaining 8Q percent and the stuff is yours. If 
you are not satisfied, so inform my agent, and when you have 
stated the reason for declining same, my agent will without 
further discussion return to you the 20 percent of price 
which you have placed in his hands and the deal is closed— 
you are free from any further obligation. It doesn’t matter 
whether he thinks your reason a good one. He has my ex- 
plicit instructions to return your money at once. If this is 
a fair offer, see my agent, examine the samples and place 
your order. I can not agree to supply the ........ in less 
than one carload lot of each grade or kind if ordered after the 
(steenth) day of (Auguary). Do you want the ...... 2 F 
am waiting to hear from you. 

Mr. Corbett is no longer a young man. His sons 
are beginning to bear the heavy burdens in the home 
office. But while the sons look after the routine that 
needs the eye of a chief executive, the elder Corbett keeps 
in touch with the general policy not only in the home 
office but at all the branches. Every week his agents 
and estimators send in a report which covers what is un- 
done as well as what has been accomplished. Most of 
all these reports show him the local conditions present 
as well as those probable for the future. From these 
reports Corbett is able to classify the trade into the 
profit-paying and the accommodation-selling materials. 
The former demand is stimulated always, the latter is 
supplied when necessary to effect a profitable sale or to 
retain a valuable customer. 

All the time there is effort made to minimize the profit- 
less sales and to increase the profit-bearing ones. Com- 
modities which carry no profit and are little sought are 
wholly eliminated. Those frequently sought are supplied. 
As frequently as possible they are sold in connection with 
materials that carry a profit so that there is an aver- 
age gain on the whole transaction. This one point must 
always be regarded by his agents: Never, if at all pos- 
sible, make a sale only of commodities which do not com- 
mand sufficient profit to meet the expense of their han- 
dling. Always seek a profit first, break even, second; and 
only under absolute necessity with gilt-edged customers 
make a sale which does not make its own expenses. 

In looking back over Corbett’s marked success during 
the last four years certain facts stand out clearly: 

Few business houses doing the trade of Corbett’s main- 
tain so few salaried employees. His own office and yard 
men, his regular distributing agents, and occasionally 
a few traveling solicitors draw regular salaries. Many 
of his distributing agents, all his carpenter-estimators 
and all outside carpenters who bring in bills of materials 
are paid by commission. In certain instances a rented 
building is furnished and shipments of supplies are sent 
freight paid but the sales of materials bring commis- 
sion-salaries in all cases where former competitors handle 
the distributing centers. A few of the regular branches 
are thus paid. His old time employees prefer this plan. 
Assisted without cost by Corbett’s great selling policy 
and heavy local advertising, store paper circulation and 
direct letters, these local distributers find it not difficult 
matter to roll up a larger salary in commissions than 
they ever made in profits under former efforts. Corbett 
surely knows how to organize and control the demand 
fer lumber and building material—and he is putting his 
knowledge into practice every day. With his plans ex- 
plained, its ‘‘up to you,’’ readers, to do likewise. 


RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 





A Dealer Wants Ideas for Interior Office and Lumber Shed Arrangement— 
Suggestions on How to Make a Good Shingle Roof. 








WANTS PLANS FOR OFFICE ARRANGE- 
MENT. 


A prominent retail lumber concern in Missouri 
has written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
follows: 

‘‘We are interested in interior arrangements 
for office for our lumber yard. We are at pres- 
ent constructing new sheds. If you have any- 
thing other than views shown in Met L. Saley’s 
book on lumber sheds, copy of which we have, 
kindly advise us at once as we would like to 
procure same.’’ 

Doubtless there are other dealers who would 
be interested in having similar information. The 
present contest is drawing to a close, but there 
is time for a few more letters to be submitted. 
Have you an attractive interior arrangement of 
your office.a description of which would help a 
brother retailer, or a shed arrangement that is 
economical and an improvement over the usual 
arrangement? Write a letter to the contest de- 
partment about it. It may be just what some 
lumberman is looking for. 

The shingle contest, in which a cash prize of 
$50 is offered for the best letter on ‘‘How to 
Make a Good Shingle Roof,’’ is now open. 
Every letter on this subject that is printed will 
be paid for at regular rates and the one deemed 
by the judges to be the best will be awarded the 
capital prize of $50. 











SHINGLE CONTEST AROUSES INTEREST. 
Communications received since last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to its readers indicate 
that much interest is being manifested in the offer of 


a cash prize of $50 for the best letter telling how to™ 


make a good shingle roof. Three of the first letters 
submitted in the contest are printed this week and 
others will follow from time to time. 

The object of this contest is not to discuss the 
merits or demerits of any particular kind of shingle, 
but to bring out ideas on how to lay shingles so as 
to make the best roof. In other words, given the nec- 
essary number of shingles for a roof, how can the 
best results be obtained? 

This contemplates a discussion of the best nails to 
use, the quantity of nails, how much lap should be 
given, conditions to be observed in laying green and 
dry shingles, flat grain and vertical grain shingles ete., 
the use of paint or preservatives—in fact, anything 
that will help the person who roofs his building with 
shingles to get the very best roof possible with those 
shingles. 

The buyer of practically every patented commodity 


‘or device gets with his purchase full directions as to 


its proper use so as to get the best results. When a 
person buys the material for a shingle roof the shingles 
are hauled out to his building site-and he is left to 
use them in whatever way the man who makes the roof 
deems best. Sometimes best results are obtained. 
Again, through faulty. methods of handling, the shingle 
roof may not give good results and the shingle gets 
the blame. 

The idea of this contest is to select from the letters 
submitted the very best ideas on how to make a good 
shingle roof, these ideas to be incorporated into a label 
to be placed on the shingles so that every purchaser 
of shingles will find with his purchase a description of 
the most approved method to be used, when laying the 
shingles, in order to get the best results. : 

This contest is open to anyone who may desire to 
enter whether it be a lumber dealer, a lumber manu- 
facturer, carpenter, contractor, salesman or bookkeeper. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will use its discretion as 
to what letters will be accepted for publication. Every 
letter printed wil be paid for at regular rates and the 
contest will be decided and the prize of $50 in cash 
awarded by a committee composed of two retail lumber 
dealers, two carpenters, two manufacturers of shingles 
and one representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 
New BER.iv, ILL. 

My method of making a good shingle roof is to make 
the roof half pitch and space the sheathing two inches 
apart for a 16-inch shingle and three inches for an 18- 
inch, so as to make my nailing as close to the line as pos- 
sible. This will make the nailing about an inch above 
the line. Lay the 16-inch shingle 4% inches to the 
weather and the 18-inch 5%4 inches. This gives about 2 
inches lap on the third course. If the shingles are green 
or wet they should be laid tight together and if dry about 
¥; to %4 of an inch apart so as to keep them from bulg- 
ing up when they get wet. If they are vertical grain 
they should be laid with the bow side up, the same as the 
first ones off the bunch if they are perfectly straight; 
lay the smoothest side up. If a flat-grain lay the side 
down that is rough and slivery. Shingles that are cross- 
grained below the center should be thrown out as they 


almost always raise up at the bottom and make a bad 
looking roof. 

In laying shingles make the shingle you are laying 
break the joint on the course below it and also the joint 
on the course below that. Use a 3d galvanized cut nail 
and put about five pounds to every square. This will put 
your nails about four inches apart. Nail your shingle 
about *% of an inch from the edge and don’t have a 
crack just above the nail in the course below, as it.is apt 
to cause the shingle to crack—and keep a good line on 
the courses. 


G. W. PIERCE. 


TWO ESSENTIALS TO MAKE A GOOD ROOF. 


CARTHAGE, ILL. 

There are two essential things to make a good roof. 
One is to choose a good shingle; the other is the proper 
laying of the shingles. Shingles laid five inches to the 
weather make a three-ply roof, which is sufficient for 
any slope. It is a good thing to have the shingles damp 
when they are laid as they will not be so apt to warp in 
wet weather nor will the nails split them as easily when 
being laid. There are two kinds of nails which are all 
right to use—the cut iron and the 3d galvanized shin- 
gle nail, but the quantity should not be slighted. To 
have a roof well nailed it is necessary to use about four 
pounds to the thousand shingles. 

It has been proved by test that shingles used on a 
porch roof of but litfle slope and treated with a coat of 
paint outlasted those of the same quality and laid at the 
same time on the main part of the house, which roof has 
at least one-third pitch, but was not painted. This goes 
to show the value of a shingle coating. Where a roof 
has but little slope, given the same care that the best 
paper or metal roof requires, such as lapping the edges 
in cement (which you need not do with shingles) and 
coating the top with paint you secure a roof that can not 
be surpassed. 

Wood being a nonconductor of heat makes a shingle 
roof more desirable than one of tin or iron in warm 
weather. It has been found, too, that where mineral 
paint has been used shingles are fire-resisting. Besides, 
there is nothing that adds more to the beauty of a house 
than a good shingle roof colored to suit one’s taste, 
whether it be on barn or dwelling. 


MITCHELL EvERHART. 








GIVES PRACTICAL ADVICE ON MAKING BETTER 
SHINGLE ROOF. 


From personal observation and practical experience 
my idea on how to make better shingle roofs is to 
buy the best shingle, but, regardless of the quality 
of shingle used, always use a good nail; I prefer the 
zine nail. Always see that roof construction is of 
the proper pitch; a square pitch or near square pitch 
is to be preferred because it makes a better looking 
roof than the greater pitch, although the greater the 
pitch the longer the life of the shingle. 

First: Dip shingle in a good shingle dip, but if 
the dip is to be omitted see that shingles are sprin- 
kled with water, as a dry shingle is liable to break in 
the course of the construction of the roof after it is 
too late to repair. 

Second: Lay first course three ply. 

Third: Never lay shingles so the joints fall directly 
over another. 

Fourth: If a shingle splits over a joint in the lower 
course remove the shingle and use another. 

Fifth: Always expose your shingle to the weather 
with reference to the ply of your roof, or in other 
words, shingles should always be three double at any 
point of the roof. 

Sixth: Always nail as near the butt of the shingle 
as possible, to be covered by following course, and 
nail to sound sheathing, never driving nails between 
the sheathing. 

Seventh: Always nail every four inches regardless 
of the width of shingles and never attempt to nail 
two courses with the same nail. 

From my own experience I believe that any shingle 
roof applied as I mention will give satisfaction and 
will help solve a portion of the shingle question. 

I think the shingle dealers, both retail and whole- 
sale, should impress on the builders that it is folly to 
think that anybody may put on shingles; always de- 
pend on the mechanic. The-farmer is prone to think 
that he may call in all of his neighbors when he gets 
ready to shingle his house. The consequence is he 
gets a very poor job and in ten to twelve years you 
hear him talking about the bad shingle roof he has, 
telling his neighbor that shingles are not as good as 
they used to be. 

You would be surprised at the number of inferior 
workmen used in roof construction, and the shingle 
mills are suffering the loss that the patent roofs have 
created. READER. 

A Firm in Greece informs an American consular officer 
that it is in the market for pitch pine, satin walnut and 
all kinds of furniture woods. Those interested should 
address the Department of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., referring to Daily Consular 
Report No. 17,122. 
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WILL DEMAND NEUTRAL’S RIGHTS. 


President Prepares Stern Warning to England for 
Interfering With United States Commerce. 





[By ODELL.] : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—Although the balance 
ot trade in favor of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending today is approximately $1,000,000,000, the 
largest in this nation’s history, a substantial part of 
the export trade of this country is threatened with 
complete annihilation by reason of the harsh and il- 
legal! methods emploved by Great Britain in blockad- 
ing. all of the northern countries of Europe... Since 
Italy, too, has entered the war on the side of the Allies 
the blockade has been extended to southern European 
countries as well. President Wilson is today facing 
the hardest problem of his administration. Foreed 
by the threatened calamity to American exporters 
and importers to protest against England’s interfer- 
ence with the rights of neutral nations to trade among 
themselves without paying tribute to a war in which 
they are in no way involved, he is on the eve of send- 
ing a stern warning to Great Britain to cease con- 
ducting a blockade against neutral ports in violation 
of the rules of international law. 

This note of protest was prepared and in the Presi- 
dent’s hands as early as May 7, but before it could 
be dispatched the Lusitania catastrophe occurred and 
Mr. Wilson had a controversy with Germany on his 
hands which brooked no delay. While these negotia- 
tions with Germany have been going forward the 
British Admiralty has increased the severity of its 
impositions on American commerce with neutral na- 
tions until it has now reached a point where it can 
no longer be ignored. A new note is being prepared 
to send to Great Britain and in it President Wilson 
will lay down the principle that the Government of 
the United States must and will protect the citizens in 
their undeniable right to trade with every nation, 
war or no war. Great Britain will be told that 
the United States insists upon the right to sell to 
belligerent nations non-contraband of war and _ to 
transport these goods in neutral ships to neutral ports. 
President Wilson will contend for the right of Amer- 
icans to buy any articles from belligerent nations 
and to transport them overseas in neutral vessels from 
neutral ports without molestation. He will declare 
that British interference with cargoes of any nature 
whatsoever, destined for consumption in neutral coun- 
tries, is absolutely unwarranted. Furtherwore, he will 
insist that the present form of British blockade shall 
be discontinued without delay. To enforce these de- 
mands is a large order for the President to fill, but 
nevertheless he is bound to undertake it. 


Importers State Their Grievance. 


At the request of President Wilson a committee of 
American importers ‘met with Secretary of State 
Lansing last Saturday to lay before the Government 
their grievance against England. These importers 
have contracted for large quantities of goods in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Much of these goods are 
seasonable, intended for the holiday trade. They 
were made specially for American trade and some of 
them, such as lithographs, even have the imprint of 
the importing companies. The value of these goods 
is estimated at $50,000,000 and the importers claim 
that they are liable and can be held for payment 
under their contracts, whether the goods are shipped 
or not. 

Great Britain has laid an embargo against the ex- 
portation of any goods from Germany or Austria- 
Hungary. By reason of its command of the sea Eng- 
land is able to enforce this embargo. The importers 
requested this Government to obtain for them their 
constitutional and international rights to transport 
these goods across the ocean in neutral ships and from 
neutral ports to which they can be transported over- 
land from Germany and Austria. 

Secretary Lansing sympathized with these import- 
ers and when he learned from their committee the se- 
riousness of their plight he promised to take prompt 
measures to secure the relief they asked for. Prompt- 
hess is necessary in their case for in most instances 
unless they can definitely promise to their customers 
delivery by October 1 they can make no sales and 
will be left ‘‘holding the bag.’’ 


Plight of Cotton Planters More Serious. 


The plight of the southern cotton planters is even 
more serious. Because England is refusing to allow 
shipments of cotton to go forward to. neutral nations 
in Europe the planters are facing a loss of $280,000,- 
600 on this season’s crop. These figures are con- 
Servative and the estimates are made by the best 
informed cotton brokers in the United States. Almost 
every promise which the British Government has made 
to American cotton shippers has been broken. Cargoes 
of cotton which have gone forward to Rotterdam or 
Gothenberg under ‘‘safe conduct’? from Sir Edward 
Grey have been seized and even then the British 
Board of Trade has haggled over the price and the 
British Foreign Office has demanded that question of 


price be arbitrated. When Cone Johnson, solicitor 
tor the State Department, heard of this proposal to 
arbitrate the question of the price that should be 
paid for cotton seized he said: ‘*‘You might as well 
ask me to arbitrate with a highwayman the question 
of whether I shall give him all I have or nothing.’’ 
England has never put cotton on the contraband 
list, yet its Government persists in exercising the 
‘‘right’’ to seize shipments destined not only for 
Germany and Austria, but for Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands and other neutral countries as well. 


Copper Producers Made Best Bargains. 


Of all the American exporters, the copper producers 
have made the best bargain so far. For the first 
time in the history of modern warfare raw copper 
has been put on the contraband list by England. The 
copper men saw their market in continental Europe 
going by the board. By some means, generally be- 
lieved to have been a threat to shut down on all ex- 
portations, the copper exporters were able to reach a 
bargain with the British Government by which, al- 
though their exports are reduced, their profits are in- 
creased by reason of the fact that England is will- 
ing to pay a fancy price for this prime necessity in 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition. Also Eng- 
land has taken over the business of supplying neutral 
European nations with their copper, just as English 
merchants are selling American cotton to the non- 
belligerents of Europe and are reaping thereby the 
profits that should go to American cotton exporters. 

The Administration feels that it has a strong case 
against Great Britain. Not only is that Government 
seeking to isolate Germany as a necessary war meas- 
ure, but it is also crushing American commerce with 
other European countries and enhancing its own com- 
mercial interests at the same time. The patience of 
the American exporters, importers and Government is 
about exhausted by these tactics. 





FOREST SERVICE IS REORGANIZING. 


Division of Research Established to Conduct Investi- 
gation and Experimentation Work. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—David F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has issued an order estab- 
lishing a division of research in the Forest Service that 
has had the effect of reorganizing the entire service. 
Hereafter all investigative and experimentation work 
will be conducted under the direction of a single head, 
instead of under several different division chiefs as in 
the past. E. H. Clapp is head of the new research 
branch, under Assistant Forester Greeley. H. 8. Betts 
is coming from the Forest Service laboratory at Madi- 


son, Wis., to Washington and will continue in charge 


of forest products work. 

While the reorganization is important, it is wholly 
internal and no outside experts will be brought into the 
service on account.of it. It is merely an effort on the 
part of Secretary Houston and Chief Forester Graves to 
eliminate duplication of work and bring about greater 
coordination in the investigative and administrative de- 
partments. The more centralized form of organization, it 
is believed, will insure the application of the best scien- 
tific methods all along the line and increase efficiency 
by putting the investigations and experiments in charge 
of a scientific staff free from administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

The reorganization will place under a single directing 
head the work of the splendidly equipped laboratory at 
Madison, the various industrial investigations, which 
were formerly a part of the branch of products, the eight 
forest experiment stations located in the West, studies in 
fire protection, statistical investigations and other ac- 
tivities of an investigative character. The most impor- 
tant current investigative studies taken over by the new 
branch are the nation-wide study of the lumber industry, 
which has been in progress for nearly a year; the discov- 
ery of improved methods of developing and marketing the 
timber crops of farm woodlot owners; the utilization of 
low grade lumber and mill waste to greater advantage, 
and inquiries designed to benefit the ultimate consumer 
of timber as to prices and quality of material. 





EXPECT NORMAL FOREST FIRE CONDITIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29.—Officials of the Forest 
Service are looking forward to normal fire conditions on 
the national forests during the coming season, which 
will be in full swing about July 15. In April cefficials 
were apprehensive lest an unusually dry summer would 
produce great fire hazards. Heavy rainfall during May, 
however, allayed their fears and they have since ‘‘ shaved 
the surplus’’ frequently by making other use of funds 
which would have been laid aside for protection against, 
fire had the dry condition continued. 

Whenever there is a light fall of snow in the north- 
western States Forest Service officials are apprehensive 
as to the fire hazard the following summer. This is espe- 
cially true when the spring season does not bring a heavy 
rainfall. In May of this year the rainfall throughout 


this region was abnormal, making up largely, if not 
wholly, for any lack of snowfall. P 

When this dispatch was written the fire map, which is 
kept up to date in the Forest Service headquarters here, 
indicated that not a single fire was burning on an, 
national forest in the country. A feeling of optimism 
prevails throughout the Forest Service over the fire out- 
look, but there has been and will be no suspension ot 
vigilance on this account. Washington officials will study 
the map with keen interest from July 15 on. Meanwhile, 
since last season improvements have been made all along 
the lines looking to the more efficient handling of forest 
fires as they may develop. 





REPORTS ON SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTS. 


Gives Sound Advice—Recommends 
Personal Representation. 


Vice Consul 





WasuHineTon, D. C., July 3.—William A. Haygood, 
vice consul of the United States at Cape Town, South 
Africa, has forwarded to the Department of Commerce 
an interesting report on imports of box shooks and 
crating into South Africa and the manufacture of box 
shooks from imported timber. 

According to the report the imports into the Union 
of South Africa during 1914 of empty boxes were valued 
at $459,544; in 1913 at $462,648 and in 1914 at $415,360, 
and these figures represent 99 percent of such importa- 
tions into British South Africa. Sweden now furnishes 
more than two-thirds of the box shooks imported into the 
Union of South Africa, Norway supplies 10 or 12 per- 
cent, the United Kingdom a little less than 10 percent, 
while the United States sends only 1.41 percent. Lately 
South African sawmill men have engaged in the manu- 
facture of box shooks from imported lumber. White 
pine is preferred for this purpose, although yellow pine 
is also suitable. The box shooks are used largely for 
packing fresh and eanned fruit. 

In developing such trade in South Africa personal 
representatives are advised as more efficient than_ lit- 
erature and newspaper advertising, at least for the 
present. The representative chosen should live in the 
country and be familiar with the habits of thought of 
tne people and the choice of advertising methods should 
be left entirely to him. Sufficient money should be fur- 
nished to justify him in spending at least six months 
in personally canvassing the shook using industries: Not 
including salary, his expenses for such a trip are esti- 
mated by experienced commercial travelers at about 
$2,500 and a good man probably would not be willing to 
accept less than $150 or $200 a month as salary until busi- 
ness was developed, after which he would probably be will- 
ing to work on a commission basis. The duty on box shooks 
is now 20 percent ad valorem, subject to a rebate of 3 
percent if the goods are of British origin. Quoting 
prices which will compare favorably with those of Sweden 
and Norway and careful attention to the requirements 
of the purchasers will do much to secure for American 
lumbermen a larger proportion of this business. 





ESTABLISHES ALASKAN TIMBER RESERVE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of Secretary of the Interior Lane and the 
chairman of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, Presi- 
dent Wilson has signed an order establishing an exten- 
sive timber reserve, approximately 200 miles long and 
5 to 10 miles wide, in Alaska, to be known as ‘‘ Alaskan 
Timber Reserve No. 1.’’ , ; 

The primary purpose of creating this reserve is to 
prevent the timber needed for the construction of the 
Government railroad and its branches from falling into 
the hands of individuals or corporations, in which event 
the Government would be obliged to purchase timber 
which it once owned and could have had for the taking. 

The reserved timber is on the public domain north of 
the Chugach National Forest, extending five miles in 
width along the northern shores of Knik Arm and Cook 
Inlet between the mouth of the Knik River on the east 
and the mouth of the Suritna River on the west, thence 
north five miles on each side of the Susitna from its 
mouth on the south to the mouth of the Yentna River 
on the north. The reserve also embraces the timber on 
areas five miles wide on each side of the right of way of 
the main line of the proposed railroad through the Su- 
sitna Valley to Broad Pass, and similar areas on each 
side of the right of way of the proposed branch line 
extending into the Matanuska coal fields. __ 

In a formal statement regarding the withdrawal of 
this land from public entry, Secretary Lane makes it 
clear that it is not the intention of the Government to 
make any unnecessary restrictions that will tend to re- 
tard the development of Alaska along the line of the rail- 
road or its branches. In this connection the statement 
says: 

In the withdrawal order the interests of the public have 
been conserved in every way possible. Only the timber on 
the land, not the land itself, has been reserved. The land 
is still subject to location, settlement or entry under the 
public land laws, and it is provided within the withdrawal 
order that the secretary of the interior may permit settlers 
and those engaged in business in the locality -to obtain such 
timber as they require for their own uses, provided that the 
timber is not needed for the construction of the railroad. It 
is also the purpose of the Government to withhold the is- 
suance of final certificates and patents to the lands within 
the timber reserve until the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
shall have acquired such timber as may be needed by it. When 
it shall be determined that no more timber is needed within 
a locality, the lands within that locality will be eliminated 
from the reserve and persons entitled to patents for the lands 
will receive them, together with the timber that is remaining 
thereon. This procedure has heen adopted in order that tim- 
ber which the Government will not need for the construction 
of its railroad may not be permanently reserved. Such 
eliminations will be made, from time to time and with as 
much dispatch as the circumstances will warrant. It is the 
intention of the Government while conserving so much of 
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iis resources as if may need for its own use, to codperate 
| the same time with the publie in permitting the development 
’ that part of the territory of Alaska for the benefit of 
yhich the railroad is being constructed, 





TO STUDY ALASKA NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Chief Forester to Inspect Tongass and Chugach Re- 
serves—To Establish Gaging Stations. 





WASHINGTON, D, C., June 30.—Henry 8. Graves, chief 
of the Forest Service, will sail from Seattle on July 18 
io spend six weeks on an inspection tour of the national 
iorests in Alaska. Mr. Graves also expects to find time 
to look over some timberland outside of the Tongass 
ind Chugach forests. Said he in a recent interview: 

I have never visited Alaska. ‘here are 155 national for- 
ests and I have personally visited 100 of them and desire to 
visit the others. Heretofore my time has been so taken up 
with forestry matters in the United States proper that I have 
uot been able to take a run up to Alaska. 

There are many matters connected with the administration 
of the Alaska forests that are necessarily different from those 
of other forests. Yet, in larger principles, the administration 
of the far northern forests is substantially the same as the 
administration of every other national forest. Of course, on 
yuestions of detail, and even important questions, every forest 
presents more or less its own peculiar problems. This is per- 
haps more largely true of the Alaskan forests than any other. 

Nevertheless there are many popular misconceptions among 
our people regarding the Alaska forests. Many persons be- 
lieve that there is no timber of consequence in Alaska, despite 
the fact that there are 25,000,000 acres in the two national 
forests in that territory. ‘There probably are 20,000,000 
acres outside of the national forests on which there is some 
sort of tree growth, much of it good timber, but the major 
part perhaps not important. 

The Tongass and Chugach forests contain much timber of 
high quality, most of it readily accessible to water transpor- 
tation. In the Tongass forest, which is on the coast of south- 
erm Alaska, the tree growth is heavy and much of the timber 
is gigantic in proportions. While the timber on the Tongass 
forest is much more valuable as a commercial proposition 
pecause of its greater accessibility and larger and heavier 
vrowth there are billions of feet of excellent timber on the 
Chugach forest, which is also on the coast but much further 
north. 

In time the Chugach forest doubtless will be much more 
valuable to the local interests in Alaska than the Tongass 
forest. It may properly be called the woodlot of the Alaskan 
people, the timber being invaluable to them for all general 
purposes. As the country develops and ‘the population in- 
creases the value of the Chugach forest in this respect will 
increase in proportion, 

Despite the importance of the Chugach forest, present and 
prospective, there has been and is a movement on foot to 
have it abolished. My purpose is to prevent this if possible. 
Not having personally inspected the forests of Alaska or 
studied the problems locally I naturally have had to depend 
on second-hand information. From the reports of officers 
and experts I have, however, long been convinced of the 
wisdom of properly conserving the timber in both national 
forests, 

Mr. Graves will be accompanied by E. A, Sherman, 
assistant forester in charge of land classification. This 
does not mean that the principal purpose of the trip is 
to determine upon areas in one or both forests to be 
eliminated. Said Mr. Graves: 


We have no intention whatever to eliminate any valuable 
tree growth from the two national forests. 

There will be some eliminations and they will aggregate 
a comparatively large area, but will not include timber of 
value. The land to be eliminated is not considered valuable 
from an agricultural standpoint, the good agricultural lands 
for the most part being situated in another portion of the 
Territory. Here and there is a patch of productive land 
within the forest boundaries. Most of these are taken care 
of under our own settlement regulations. 

The principal reason for eliminating considerable areas 
from the Alaska forests is largely the same as would apply 
to any other forests under Federal control. We are making 
consolidations and eliminations on all forests with a view to 
have the boundaries permanently established instead of 
having them change constantly. This is especially true with 
the Alaska forests, because the lands have not been surveyed. 
In order to file a legal description when the lands were with- 
drawn from entry it was necessary to include mountain peaks 
on which there is no tree growth and other prominent objects 
which are not valuable for forestry purposes. When the lands 
are surveyed numerous glaciers, barren peaks and other areas 
will be eliminated. This concentration will contribute to 
economy and efficiency of administration, 

During July the chief engineer of the sixth national 
forest district, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., and 
a erew of men from the Forest Service and Geological 
Survey will go into the Alaska forests to establish 
gaging stations to determine the water flow with a view 
to reserve power sites. Much valuable water power is 
wasted because its dependability has not been estab- 
lished. ‘The chief forester will not travel with this 
party but will be met by the local forest officers. 


URGES THE USE OF PROPER NAILS. 


Among those who are taking an active part in induc- 
ing users of shingles to adopt nails best suited for the 
purpose is the Iowa Lumber & Timber Company (Ltd.), 
of New Westminster, B. C. This concern has sent out a 
number of the bulletins issued by the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association discussing shingles and shingle 
nails and in addition to this the company has printed on 
every invoice it sends out this statement in red ink: 

Urge the people to whom you sell shingles to use either 
heavily coated zine or solid zine nails. They will cost a 
little more, but they will hold the shingles on the roof until 
the latter are worn out; that means for generations. We do 
not sell nails. 

This is a plan that might be adopted with good results 
by all manufacturers of and dealers in shingles, for it is 
an undisputed fact that the use of nails not suited to the 
purpose has probably done more than any other one 
thing to injure the wooden shingle. 
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WESTERN RATE CASE CONCLUDED. 


Is Now With Commission for Final Disposition— 


Roads Will Probably Get Increase. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The western advance 
rate case is now in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for final disposition. Argument was 
concluded early Saturday evening of last week, fol- 
lowing a late session the night before when the com- 
mission sat through twelve hours of argument. The 
consensus is that the commission will allow some of 
the increases asked by the carriers, if not all. The 
only thing that might result in a decision wholly ad- 
verse to the railroads would be a continued and 
marked improvement in business conditions generally. 

An inte-esting development of the argument was 
that the railroads presented a solid front, while the 
the shippers were divided on numerous points. So 
far as the arguments are concerned, the fight was 
largely between the railroads on the one hand and 
the packing house, livestock and grain interests on 
the other. The packers were not wholly agreed among 
themselves as to the proposed increase in rates on 
their products. The farmers pulled away from the 
millers. Judge Helm, of the Kansas Railroad Com- 
mission, dissented from the view of Clifford Thorne, 
leading counsel for the State commissions, that grain 
and grain products should be separated for rate-mak- 
ing purposes, and that the southwestern railroad lines 
should be considered separately and apart from the 
northwestern roads in discussing the financial needs 
of the carriers. 


Personal Feeling Manifested. 


Personal feeling was manifested throughout the ar- 
gument by opposing counsel and more particularly be- 
tween C. C. Wright, attorney for the railroads, and 
Clifford Thorne. On the last day it was shown that 
these two gentlemen reciprocally believe that they 
have not honorably conducted this case. For exam- 
ple, Wright and R. B. Scott, during their argument 
on the financial phase of the subject, told Thorne, in 
effect,. to ‘‘shut up.’’ 

In his closing statement Thorne said that Wright 
had used innuendoes and insulting remarks about some 
of his statements as being half truths. Thorne said 
that by that method the Bible could be made to ad- 
vocate suicide. In one place it says, ‘‘Judas went 
out and committed suicide,’’ and in another place says, 
“*Go thou and do likewise.’’ 

Thorne made much of the fact, as he claimed, that 
carriers earning from 8 to 15 percent on their stock 
outstanding in the hands of the public handle 89 
percent of the traffic involved. If the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and Union Pacific are excluded, 
he said, the 8 to 15 percent roads carry 83 percent 
of the traffic. He contended that the northern lines 
should not have been included in the ease. 

Attorney Scott said that although the property in- 
vestment of the western carriers has increased $574,- 
000,000 since 1910, the rate of return has declined 
from 4.42 percent to 3.81 percent. He continued: 

In the 5 percent case you said you would not accept 
the property investment account of the railroads as the 
test for making rates, but you said that it affords a us- 
able basis for determining the tendency. We do not ask 
you to accept the property investment account as a test 
now, but merely to use it to find out what has been the 
tendency. 

Attorney Wright for the railroads resented the 
contention of Thorne and his associates that in pre- 
senting their case the carriers had picked out the 
weaker roads. He declared it was merely a coinci- 
dence that certain roads were included and others left 
out. He declared he did not know until he heard it 
read during the argument of Thorne that the com- 
mission’s order named forty-one roads several of 
which are not included in the list of forty-one in- 
eluded in the record. He insisted that ‘‘this is not 
a weak sister proposition,’’ declaring that he did not 
believe it would be fair to eliminate from the case 
roads that are in the hands of receivers. He said, 
however, that if he had it to do over again he would 
omit some of the roads included in the list. 

Thorne declared that if the premises advanced by 
the railroads are correct the $10,000,000 per annum 
which they say is all they are asking at this time will 
hardly be a drop in the bucket. The carriers claim 
the right to earn 7 percent upon their property value. 
They also contend that the book value of the roads 
is their real value. Thorne declared that if this propo- 
sition were carried to its ultimate conclusion the rail- 
roads of the country would be entitled to $500,000,000 
more revenue annually, and that the western roads last 
year should have had $198,000,000 more revenue than 
they actually received. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—In an unreported opin- 
ion the commission holds that the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway Company and connecting lines 
should permit the reconsignment and diversion of car- 
loads of coiled elm hoops in transit from Hickman, Ky., 


to Nashville, Tenn., at Nashville and other points on 
their lines to Goderich, Ont., on the basis of the through 
rate from Hickman to Goderich, plus a maximum charge 
of $5 per car to cover the extra service. The Inde- 
pendent Cooperage Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., filed 
the complaint on which this decision was rendered, and 
the carriers are directed to pay that company $19.75 
reparation on one carload shipment, with interest from 
May 31, 1913. 

The commission in another unreported opinion finds 
unreasonable the present rates on barrel staves and head- 
ing in carloads from Malden and Campbell, Mo., and 
Harrisburg, Pine Bluff, Rector, Paragould and Jones- 
boro, Ark., to Alexandria, Mo. The Bott Brothers Manu 
facturing Company, of Alexandria, Mo., who filed this 
complaint, contend that the present rates, ranging from 
17 to 22 cents per 100 pounds, should not exceed 15 
to 20 cents, with a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds. 
The commission adopts this contention and announces 
that reparation on a large number of past shipments will 
be allowed as soon as an agreed statement of the amount 
involved is submitted. 

The Reynolds Brothers Lumber Company, of Frank- 
lin, N. C., in a complaint charges that a rate of 33% 
cents per 100 pounds on lumber from Franklin to Brook-’ 
lyn, N. Y., was unreasonable and unjust to the extent 
that it exceeded 30°4 cents. The Tallulah Falls Rail- 
road Company, the Southern and other connecting lines 
which handled the shipment are asked to make reparation 
on this basis. 

In a complaint against the Louisiana Railway & Navi- 
gation Company, the Williams Stave Company, of Alex- 
andria, La., asks for reparation aggregating $1,744 on 
shipments of stave bolts manufactured in transit at its 
mills and afterward forwarded to interstate destina- 
tions. This claim grows out of certain errors in deserip- 
tion made by the carrier when it canceled old tariffs and 
substituted new. The errors have since been corrected, 
but meanwhile the complainant claims to have been dam- 
aged to the extent mentioned. 

In a fourth section order the commission author- 
izes the Southern Pacific Company to establish rates 
on forest products from points of origin on its line in 
Oregon between Portland and Ashland and certain other 
specified points to Salt Air, Utah, the same as are 
concurrently in effect via the more direct route and to 
maintain higher rates to intermediate points, provided the 
present intermediate rates are’ not exceeded. 

In another fourth section order the Mobile & Ohio 
and gther southeastern carriers are authorized to provide 
in connection with rates on lumber and articles taking 
the same rates, in carloads, as published in I. C. C. 123, 
that class rates will not apply thereon, but that in the 
absence of specific commodity rates combination: rates 
will apply without observing the fourth section. 

The provisions of the fourth section also were sus- 
pended as to lumber rates between certain Texas points 
on traffic moving via the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of 
Texas, and its connections. In this connection the com- 
mission authorized the Katy road to establish rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from stations 
on the Trinity and Shreveport divisions of the M., K. & 
T., of Texas, to points on the line of the Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific Railway Company via interstate routes, the 
same as are in effect concurrently via more direct intra- 
state routes. 

Pending a final decision by the commission on fourth 
section applications filed on or before February 17, 
1911, respecting rates on articles taking lumber rates 
from points in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Texas to destinations in Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Ohio and other States, the Rock Island 
road and its connections are authorized to establish rates 
on box material, wood, wired, loose or in bundles, the 
same as rates on other lumber articles as shown under 
commodity descriptions in its tariff I. C. C. No. C-9682. 


TENSION EVIDENT IN RATE CASE. 


Proposed Changes in Commodity Tariff Arouse Ire 
of Shippers—Decision Eagerly Awaited. 








Houston, TEx., June 28.—The railroad rate situation 
continues to occupy the minds of Texas lumbermen, to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. The matter has 
reached an acute stage and a decision by the commis 
sion is hoped for soon by &ll parties concerned. This, 
no matter which way the wind: blows, will serve to re- 
lieve the tension. 

Shippers from all over Texas continue to protest 
against the proposed changes in commodity tariff No. 
17-A. Witnesses testify that the sash and door industry 
will be placed in jeopardy if the proposed changes are 
made, and the jobbing business so far as a dozen or 
more articles are concerned will be diverted from Texas 
cities to St. Louis and other western jobbing centers. 

E.R. Bolton and W. C. Payne, both .of William 
Cameron & Co., of Waco, opposed the suggestion of the 
railroads that the maximum common point rate on win- 
dow glass be advanced from 15 to 24 cents, and on sash, 
doors and blinds from 10'to 17% cents. They said that 
their sash, door and blind factory in Waco, which rep 


(Concluded on page 50.) 
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How 1,400 Competitive Concerns Raised 
$200,000 for General Sales Promotion. 





[Every lumberman interested ir the proposed work of the 
trade extension committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in promoting the use of wood and waging 
a campaign of educational publicity should gain inspiration 
from a perusal of this story of what has been accomplished 
along similar lines by the electrical industry. What the lum- 
ber industry proposes to do the electrical industry has done, 
thus demonstrating that success is certain to follow a Co- 
operative publicity and promotion campaign that is judiciously 
conducted and that has ample funds jor properly carrying on 
the work. The article on “Use of Electricity in Logging and 
Lumbering” referred to in fuc-simile letter shown herewith 
was printed on page 48 of the June 5 issue of AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

The big stumbling block in cooperative work by trade 
associations seems to be the difficulty of converting the 
members of a trade itself to the value of broad con- 
structive action—to harmonize coéperation with competi- 
tion. It would be difficult to find a trade, industry or 
profession without its societies or associations founded 
upon the idea of codperation. The basic idea is as old 
as the hills, but the scope of such work has been subject 
to certain limitations. Some trade associations have 
been successful in certain restricted and 
specific lines of activity, generally of an 


[By R. E. Dildine.]* 








importance not only from the standpoint of executive 
ability, but for other reasons. The board sought a man 
who possessed an unusual combination of qualifications: 
He must be well known and respected in the electrical 
field, and to insure fairness to all the interests involved 
he must be free from previous affiliations with any par- 
ticular branch of the trade. Such a man was not easy 
to find, but eventually J. M. Wakeman, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Electrical World, was 
induced to undertake the work. 

The first year was devoted entirely to a campaign for 
membership and to establishing the organization on a 
sound financial basis, before attempting to manifest its 
functions. The wisdom of that course is indicated by 
the success of that campaign and the subsequent free- 
dom of the society from the financial weakness that 
has been a handicap to similar enterprises. In effect 
it was a publicity campaign to sell the idea of codpera- 
tion to the electrical trade. Finances for this work 
were provided by charter members, who advanced a 
portion of their membership subscriptions. 


proposition to prospective members. This involve ! 
mass of detail work consisting of a thorough anal) «is 
of conditions in the trade with which to demonstrate i 
need and the value of codperative effort and the form: 
tion of a definite policy and working plan under whic! 
the society would be operated. Many of the facts and 
figures that were compiled for use as ‘‘reason why’’ 
arguments were so impressive that no other argument 
was needed on that point. For example: The fact 
that only 20 percent of the homes within reach of 
electric companies are wired and using current made a 
vivid picture of the big latent business for all branches 
of the trade. 

More than 8,000,000 electrical appliances or ‘‘little 
household servants’’ have been sold to date. This is a 
recent development and the real demand for these goods 
is still in its infancy. The manufacturer wants to see 
this potential market stimulated in a broad way by the 
installation of electrical service in the millions of un- 
wired homes—but no more so than the central power 
stations and the contractors. 


Problems of the Central Station. 
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and a greater opportunity than heretofore 
existed to create energy sufficient to 
overcome the countless obstacles that be- 
set the path of codperative progress. Cer- 
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branches of the trade have associations 
which are active and efficient in their re- 
spective fields, but which could not carry 
out any broad market development. It 
was within the rapks of one of these 
minor associations, however, that the con- 
ception of a broader movement took 
form. 
The Codperative Idea. 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment is largely a result of the persistence 
and energy of one man, J. Robert 
Crouse. Mr. Crouse’ was obsessed with 
the idea that the full measure of success 
in business depends on codperation. He sf 
was one of the first to realize the pos- 
sibilities in the commercial development 
of electricity and he began to preach the 
doctrine of codperative market develop- 
ment. 

‘*Money spent competitively,’’ he said 
‘‘is spent largely in a fight for existing 
business, but money spent codperatively 
will develop new business for all branches 
of the trade.’’ 

Mr. Crouse represented one of the big 
interests in the electrical trade and his 
promotion of the codperative idea was 
doubtless fundamentally selfish, but never- 
theless he maintained consistently that 
new business for all could be created 
more speedily and more economically by 
concerted action along educational lines, 
to create demand. He did not find it 
easy to arouse active interest in his 
idea. The competitive instinct was too 
strong at first to permit of a broad view- 
point. Eventually a meeting of men 
prominent in all branches of the trade 
was held to discuss the subject. This 
meeting, which took place in 1907, devel- 
oped an active interest in Mr. Crouse’s 
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THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT, nc. 


29 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE,BRYANT 4600 ERNEST FRECMAN 
A W BURCHARD, 


ae J R.GROUSE, 


May 19,1915. 


> OEN.MG 
SMIETON, ACTING SECY-TREAS 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
CHICAGO ILL., 


Gentlemen; 


We submit to you for your amproval, the enclosed arti- 
cle entitled,"USi OF ELECTRICITY IN LOGGING AND LUMBERING! 
was written by lMr.W.E.Herring, Industrial Agent, Puget Sound Trac- 
Seattle Wash. Most of the deta was gathered 
first hand and it should prove of interest to your readers. 


Perhaps ,before I go any further, it would be well to ad- 
vise you in regard to the SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPNENT. It 
is organized solely to disseminate true information regarding Elec- 


It is not promoting the 
sale of any one make of electrical apparatus,or service. 


It is not organized for profit. 


If at any time we can be of service to you in the way of 

furnishing information about Electricity - its uses etc.,just call 

upon us - the service will be given gledly without charge. 

& most complete system of files and pictures,data upon any electri- 
It is our business to serve any one who asks. 


If you can use other articles alone the line of the en- 
closed, or if you will tell ue what you want, we will supply 
cial service in e way that will be satisfactory to you. 


May we ask that you advise at your early convenience 
whether you will use the enclosed article - exclusive to your maga- 
zine,and if so, when it will. be published. 


Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 


Savery t y, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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stations have problems that can be solved 
only by new business. In the first place 
the public is demanding cheaper current. 
As lower prices would greatly increase 
its use by the masses the power com- 
panies are just as anxious to supply cur- 
rent cheaply as the public is to have it, 
but that also is a matter of development. 
A home must be wired before electricity 
can be utilized and less than 10 percent 
of the homes in the country are wired. 
Many of those recently constructed and 
wired for light are not properly wired 
for using the many appliances that have 
recently been put on the market. More 
extensive use of these appliances, espe- 
cially in the day time, would help power 
stations materially in reducing their 
It cost of production. 

Then, strange as it may seem, some 
new electrical inventions that benefit the 
public have not always benefited the cen- 
tral stations. The new Mazda lamp, for 
example, has enabled the consumer to get 
far greater lighting efficiency with less 
eurrent. In the final anaylsis it is evi- 
dent that the contractor is an important 
spoke in the wheel of distribution. He 
is the man who installs the wiring and 
fixtures which must precede the use of 
current and upon which all other branches 
of the trade are largely dependent for 
an increase of business. The average 
spe- contractor is fundamentally a mechanic, 
well educated and skilled in a profes- 
sional way, perhaps, but trained to solve 
mechanical problems and not to create 
business. In most cases he has become 
a dealer in electrical goods through force 
of circumstances. 

One of the most important aims of the 
Society for Electrical Development is to 
impress the contractor with his import- 
ance as the logical point of contact with 
the consumer and furthermore to show 
him that he is the first to benefit by the 
result of market development. The need 
of new business and the lack of sufficient 
initiative on the part of contractors had 
already spurred the power companies 
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plan, but the panic of that year fol- 
lowed, and action was deferred indefinitely. Mr. Crouse 
continued to nurse the interest he had created, but did 
not succeed in getting another meeting together until 
1912, when an organization was formed. 

The Difficulties Encountered. 


The difficulties encountered by him in arousing in- 
terest to the point of action, which also had to be over- 
come in the further process of organization, are impor- 
tant because they represent one of the chief problems 
in the promotion of the codperative idea. 

The electrical trade is divided into five branches: 
1—Central stations or power plants. 
2—Manufacturers of materials and appliances. 
3—Jobbers of materials and appliances. 
4—Dealers in appliances. 
5—Contractors, who also perform the function of 

retailing. 

The organization meeting consisted of twenty men, 
comprising representatives from each of these trade 
divisions. These men constituted themselves a board 
of directors until the first annual meeting of the society. 

This board of directors held its first meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1913, elected officers ‘and appointed a general 
manager to direct the active work of the society. The 
selection of this executive was a matter of considerable 


* Reprinted from Printer’s Ink, 


Selection of Trade-Mark and Slogan First Step. 


One of the initial steps in this campaign was the 
selection of a trade-mark design and a slogan that 
would express the character and purpose of the society. 
These were secured by conducting a prize contest which 
also served the purpose of giving both the society and 
electricity in general a large amount of publicity. 


Central power stations throughout the country codp- 
erated in promoting this contest by giving it publicity 
in the advertising columns of over 1,000 local news- 
papers. The nature of the contest was such that it 
actually created a consciousness of the many uses of 
electricity in the minds of thousands of potential con- 
sumers. 


Direct mail work was the principal method employed 
to secure members, but various other means were also 
used effectively. Active personal efforts were made at 
all gatherings and conventions attended by the electrical 
trade, and field workers promoted special meetings of 
electrical men in many large centers. Salesmen in the 
employ of member manufacturing companies were en- 
listed to develop interest in the society among central 
power stations and local contractors. 


The results obtained depended much on the thorough 
method employed in formulating and presenting the 


into business-creating efforts that in- 
volved competition with contractors. The 
society planned to harmonize these interests by codpera- 
tive educational work, which, conducted on a larger scale, 
would be more productive and less expensive than indi- 
vidual efforts of a similar character. 


Floating the Project. 


To devise an equitable method of establishing an 
arbitrary rate of assessment for the different classes of 
members proved a difficult problem. The plan finally 
presented was that central stations and manufacturers 
should subscribe at the rate of one-fifth of 1 percent of 
the gross amount of their annual sales—contractors and 
jobbers to subscribe one-twentieth of 1 percent of their 
annual sales. Thus the assessment of a contractor doing 
an annual business of $15,000 would be $7.50 and that 
of a manufacturer whose sales aggregated $1,000,000 
would be $666.67. 

It was found that one feature of this plan met with 
considerable opposition because it required members to 
divulge the exact amount of their business—figures that 
were zealously guarded. To overcome that objection a 
second plan was devised. It was made optional with 
the prospective member to join under either plan. The 
second plan provided for a specific subscription based 
on sales over and under two stated amounts, such as 
$100,000 to $200,000, the rate being figured on the 
mean amount of $150,000. 
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All memberships in the society are taken in the name 
of companies or corporations and there are no individual 
members. On February 1, 1914, there were 1,400 appli- 
cations for membership on file, sufficient to insure an an- 
nual income of $200,000, which was the amount called 
for by the plans of the society. Members were assessed 
on that date for 50 percent of their year’s subscriptions 
and the society began active work in market development. 

Services Which the Society Renders. 


The society has just one broad function and that is 
service—any and every kind of service that will help to 
promote the development of electricity scientifically or 
commercially. This service is available either to the 
trade or the general public. The impressive feature of 
the society’s work is the scope and efficiency of its serv- 
ice. It maintains a regular business organization that 
is fully equipped in its personnel and its facilities to 
render adequate service. From the general manager 
down through the organization the members of the work- 
ing force occupy their respective positions because they 
are highly qualified by knowledge and experience. It 
is a staff of experts, each of whom has been chosen for 
ability to perform certain specific functions. 

In addition to his executive duties General Manager 
Wakeman does a large amount of personal work of a 
constructive nature among the various branches of the 
electrical trade. During the last year he addressed many 
gatherings of minor electrical trade associations and 
other meetings of a special nature in various parts of 
the country. He and other members of the society’s 
staff are serving upon a number of important commit- 
tees of various electrical associations and in that way 
the society does a great deal of the actual work of such 
committees. 

An elaborate research bureau and library of informa- 
tion on all matters pertaining to electricity are main- 
tained by the society. These data are both technical and 
non-technical and the information on file is available 
to anyone desiring it. Special service of this nature is 
frequently performed. For example, a central power sta- 
tion wanted to make a special canvass of its territory to 
increase the use of current for power among local in- 
dustries. The society was written to for advice, and 
responded with complete data on comparative costs and 
much other information that could be incorporated ef- 
fectively in the selling arguments used by the power 
company. City governments frequently seek advice in 
the preparation of ordinances governing the wiring of 
buildings and architects are supplied with expert advice 
in regard to proper wiring for all kinds of service as 
well as for light, 


Coéperation field workers sent out by the society in the 
interest of its members traveled over 50,000 miles and 
visited practically all the principal cities in each State 
during the last year. These men help members to solve 
their individual problems and try to harmonize the local 
efforts of competing influences. 

The publicity work of the society, which covers a wide 
range of activity, is divided into six special fields of 
effort as follows: Magazines, newspapers, trade papers 
(all classes), moving pictures, advertising service for 
members and display service for members. The original 
plan of the society included a national educational ad- 
vertising campaign in’ the magazines, trade and class 
publications, but up to the present time the funds have 
not been sufficient to carry out that part of its campaign. 


The society has, however, codperated with all classes of ~ 


publications in promoting electrical advertising by main- 
taining a corps of skillful writers on electrical subjects 
and supplying interesting articles of either a technical 
or news nature. * #* *# 


Stimulating Advertising. 


The advertising service department stimulates mem- 
bers to advertise, and renders an adequate service, em- 
bracing the execution of advertising in magazines, news- 
papers and various other mediums. A large variety of 
very attractive printed matter such as booklets, posters, 
street car cards, poster stamps ete. is furnished to mem- 
bers at quantity cost prices. Any sort of special service 
is also given on request. 

A jobber in Atlanta wrote to the society that he would 
like to operate a sales-stimulating campaign in the local 
newspapers but that he neither felt competent to write 
the copy nor warranted in making an agency connec- 
tion. He was supplied with a complete plan and copy. 

The display service is one of the most popular and 
successful selling helps that the society furnishes to its 
members. This department is not only of great value 
to manufacturers and dealers in creating original and 
distinctive displays that sell merchandise but it has also 
been of distinct service to the electrical trade in promot- 
ing a greater use of electricity in stores and shops for 
lighting, decorating and demonstrating purposes, 

A manufacturer of electric cleaners recently decided 
to execute an extensive advertising campaign that in- 
cluded all kinds of dealer-selling helps. He formulated 
a plan that was complete and satisfactory with one ex- 
ception—window displays. He applied to the society and 
got just what he wanted—a series of attractive but simple 


displays, with complete working plans for their construc- 
tion. 


Millions of people attend moving picture shows every 
day and the society is doing a great educational work 
by codperating with the producers of motion pictures to 
the extent of supplying all kinds of electrical appliances 
for property effects in scenes where they can be used to 
advantage. 

As a crowning feature to its diversified activity up to 
date the society has promoted a publicity and trade- 
inspiring movement that will be far reaching in its educa- 
tional and sales-stimulating effect. This idea involves a 
cooperative observance of what is to be called ‘‘ Electrical 
Prosperity Week.’’ The date for this event has been 
set for November 29 to December 4, inclusive. The plans 
for it are practically complete. One of the important 
features will be a vast amount of electrical advertising 
in publications of both national and local circulation. 
Most of this space will be used and paid for by indi- 
vidual members and the general theme of the copy will 
be in harmony with the electrical prosperity idea. Elab- 
orate plans for illuminating features throughout the 
country have been devised. The celebration of this 
event will not be confined to the electrical trade alone, 
but efforts are being made to bring other lines of busi- 
ness, especially the retail trade, into the movement. 

As the Society for Electrical Development has nothing 
to sell and the greatest part of its work is educational 
in character it is impossible to ascertain or even esti- 
mate the aggregate value of its work in any tangible 
way. However, there is abundant evidence that the 
methods employed are effective in accomplishing the 
chief aims of the society. Especially is this shown in 
the matter of codperative service to its members, by the 
number of demands for such service and the disposition 
shown to use and appreciate the selling helps furnished. 

The chief lesson to be learned from the story of this 
codperative movement is to be found in the reasons why 
it is successful. There are really several important con- 
tributing influences that have put an effective punch 


behind the society’s activities: . 


First—The personalities of the men promoting the 
work under the leadership of the president, Henry L. 
Doherty, who is well known as a financier and builder 
of large enterprises in the electrical field. 

Second—The policy of securing sufficient members 
and ample finances before attempting to do active work. 


Third—The efficient personnel and business-like meth- 
ods of the working organization. 


It is weakness in these fundamental elements that has 
heretofore made futile the efforts of many similar or- 
ganizations, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


An inquiry for plans for summer cottages was recently published in the Query 
and Comment department and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN requested submission of 
plans by our readers and also stated that 
our regular architects would be asked to 
Since publication of that let- 
ter other inquiries for such plans have 
been received, called out by that inquiry, 
but no plans have been contributed except 
the set herewith published, received from 
contributing 


coutribute. 


one of our 
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and $400 to build under ordinary costs of labor and material. On the log cottage, 
however, this assumes that the logs may be obtained conveniently near at hand. 

The two first plans will be furnished for 50 cents each and No. 75 for 75 cents, 
or all three together for $1.50. Electrotypes of the floor plans will be furnished 
for 25 cents each and of the large perspective cut for $1 in the size here shown, 
which is suitable for four columns in width of standard newspaper columns. Each 
plan is in a single sheet of tracings, showing floor plan and three elevations, and 
the bill of materials and brief special specifications sufficiently ample for the 


The artist in drawing the perspective sketch published herewith 
arranged the three cottages in the most artistic sequence with- 
out regard to numerical or- : 
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MANY LUMBERMEN’S MEETINGS ARE IN PROSPECT. 


Oshkosh Will Entertain Northern Manufacturers—Hoo-Hoo, Commissary Managers, West 
Coast Foresters and Loggers Have Attractive Plans. 





July 12—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Conference of creosoters and paving committee. 

July 13-15—National Coopers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Summer meeting. 

July 14, 15—Pennsyivania Lumbermen’s Association, Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 

July 14—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Mass meeting of subscribers; directors’ meeting July 13. 

July 15—Conference called by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, to discuss presen- 
tation of the lumber industry before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

July 17—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. Annual meeting. 

July 17—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Goldsboro, N. C. Meeting of eastern division. 
July 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Midsummer meeting. 

August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

August 6, 7—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association, Isle of Palms, S. C. General meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 





MIDSUMMER MEETING PREDICTED GREAT 
SUCCESS. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., June 29.—If present plans carry, the 
midsummer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, to be held here July 
29 and 30, will be one of the most enjoyable in the 
organization’s history. While several matters of impor- 
tant business will be taken up and disposed of there 
will be ample time for pleasant social features. The pro- 
tracted business meeting of the association is the annual 
session held in January. The midsummer session is the 
annual get-together for a frolic. About 150 guests are 
expected at that time and automobile rides, boat rides 
and a banquet will feature the sojourn. Thursday morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock will be held the first business session, 
while the afternoon will be devoted to a boat ride. A 
banquet will be served at 7:30 in the evening and the 
morning of the last day from 9 to 1 o’clock will be 
devoted to business. 

The chairman of each bureau of the association will 
make a detailed report on the work of his organization 
which is to be followed by a general discussion. The 
bureau of grades will report on the work of inspection 
and market conditions. The bureau of transportation 
will take up the matter of the new traffic department and 
other interesting features. The bureau of promotion 
will report as to the progress in the plans for boosting 
birch and hemlock, the question of an association trade- 
mark and branding of lumber with the association 
brand. The bureau of statistics is compiling a com- 
plete report on cost and realization. 

Special addresses will also be made by various mem- 
bers. The boat ride feature promises to be of much 
interest and enjoyment. Plans are in contemplation 
looking toward bringing the sash and door manufacturers 
of the city into touch with the occasion by partici- 
pating in the ride. The boat will go up the Fox river 
and out on Lake Winnebago and the entire afternoon 
vill be given over to the enjoyment of the trip by mem- 
bers and their families. The program announces ‘‘ frills 
of which announcement will be made.’’ The banquet 
will also be pleasurable with music and other features. 
It is the plan of the committee, of which A. L. Osborn 
is chairman, that automobiles shall be at the disposal of 
the members and their ladies at any time during their 
presence in Oshkosh. 





TO RAISE FUND TO ENTERTAIN COM- 
MISSARY MANAGERS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—Samuel R. Meyer, chair- 
man of the local committee on arrangements for the 
National Commissary Managers’ Association, which opens 
its convention here August 24, announces that a fund of 
$10,000 will be raised for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates during their stay, and that they will be shown the 
best time ever offered delegates to any convention ever 
held in the Queen City. 





TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE TO MEET. 

Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out a call for a 
meeting of the advisory committee appointed to admin- 
ister the new trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago 
on Wednesday, July 14, beginning at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

This meeting will be held in room 1809 at the La Salle 
Hotel and is the first meeting of the advisory committee, 
whose duty it will be to adopt plans for putting into 
effect the proposed work of the new trade extension 
department of the National association. Secretary Kel- 
logg advises that the guaranty fund of $50,000 a year 
for a period of five years, set as a minimum with which 
to begin the work of the trade extension department, has 
been practically provided for, thus making it possible 
for the committee to organize the new work and adopt 
a definite policy for carrying it on. 

The meeting of this advisory committee of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is one of a series of important gath- 


erings of lumbermen to be held in Chicago during that 
week. This advisory committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing lumbermen: 

R. H. Dowman, New Orleans, La.; E, G. Griggs, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; 
John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; F. S. Underhill, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, Wash.; 
W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, 
Mo.; G. X. Wendling, San Francisco, Cal.; A. T. Ger- 
rans, New Burn, N. C.; C. H. Worcester, Chicago, IIl.; 
F, A. Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PREPARING FOR HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 

San FRANciIsco, CAL., June 26.—Plans are being made 
for the annual meeting of the Coneatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo in San Francisco on September 9. Supreme 
Bojum R. A, Hiscox, of this city, will soon name a com- 
mittee of arrangements to look after the details. The 
meetings will be held in the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, 
which is admirably suited for this purpose and at which, 
recently, was held the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Owing to the fact that the business sessions will be 
held on the exposition grounds, where ample entertain- 
ment is provided, it is likely very little else will be ar- 
ranged in this line excepting the annual banquet, which 
will be held either on the night of September 9 or on the 
following evening. As it is especially desired that three 
days of the meeting be devoted to business as much as 
possible, because of the many things connected with the 
future of Hoo-Hoo that must be considered, it is the wish 
of the Supreme Nine that there be little to distract at- 
tention from the business sessions. The business sessions 
will close Saturday, September 11, and the following day 
will likely be devoted to a sight-seeing excursion to 
nearby points of interest. The attendance at this annual 
meeting, particularly from Pacifie coast points, is ex- 
pected to be large, because those vitally interested in the 
welfare of the order are anxious to attend and help 
evolve a plan for a better and stronger Hoo-Hoo order. 

TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 28.—The annual business 
meeting of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber As- 
sociation will be held at the rooms of the association in 
the Electrical Building here next Saturday, July 3. The 
meeting will be featured by the election of officers, and 
other matters of importance are to be discussed. 








FORESTERS AND LOGGERS JOIN. 


West Coast Associations to Hold Co-operative Meet- 
ings—Comprehensive Program Offered. 





PORTLAND, OrE., June 26.—E. T. Allen, forester of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, with 
headquarters here, has completed a tentative program for 
the two days’ meeting of his association in San Fran- 
cisco October 19-20, which will be followed on the next 
day by the annual Pacific Logging Congress. These two 
meetings which are practically combined so as to enable 
lumbermen, loggers and timbermen to attend both meet- 
ings on the same trip, as well as the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco, will take to 
that city probably the largest delegation that has at- 
tended any lumber meeting there this year. It is there- 
fore termed: ‘‘ Forest Industry Week.’’ 

The first day will be devoted to forest fire matters, 
the second to broad questions of vital importance to the 
lumber industry as a whole and the third day to log- 
ging in particular. On the second day the American 
Forestry Association will join with the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association and have a joint meet- 
ing. On the day previous, October 18, will be held the 
annual meeting of the American Association of Foresters. 

The following is an outline of the program arranged 
by Forester E. T. Allen: 

Forest Protection Day, October 19. 

The Year's Lessons In Private, State and Federal Pro- 
tection Work. 

Fire Weather Forecasts by the Weather Bureau and 
Their Use. 

Railroad Fires: An Actual Record and What it Proves. 

Modern Inventions Adaptable to Forest Protection. 

The Psychology of Making Public Sentiment. 

The Business End of Coéperative Fire Work. 

Compulsory Forest Protection Laws. 

Forest Industry Day, October 20. 

Forest Relations Between East and West. 

Timber Owners’ Organizations in the East and Canada. 

Can Manufacturers, Timber Owners, and _ Protective 
Agencies Unite to Advantage? 

Does the Lumber Industry Need Radical Reorganization to 
Protect Producer and Consumer? 

The Government and the Lumber Industry. 

Is Timber a Speculation, a Crop, or the Necessary Stor- 
age of Raw Material? 

The Architect's Responsibility for Closer Utilization. 

Taxation and Forestry: Are We Talking Theory and 
Neglecting Facts? 

(The important topics will have open discussion. Chief 
Forester H. 8. Graves will represent the Government.) 


Pacific Logging Congress Has Tentative Plans Also. 


George M. Cornwall, secretary of the Pacifie Logging 
Congress, has arranged a very interesting program for 
the meeting of that organization on October 21 and on 


the evening of that day the members of the congress will 
leave on a special train over the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad for the redwood country, stopping in the morn- 
ing at Ft. Howard for breakfast and reaching Scotia a 
little later, where the plants and logging operations of 
the Pacific Lumber Company will be inspected and 
lunch will be enjoyed as the guests of the Pacifie com- 
pany. Eureka will be reached in the late afternoon and 
that night at the Vance Hotel will occur the usval wel- 
fare banquet, which this year will be devoted mostly 
to explanation of first aid and accident prevention work, 
being done under the auspices of California. 

The next day, Saturday, the delegation will be the 
guests of the Hammond Lumber Company, and under 
the supervision of W. W. Peed, superintendent of log- 
ging, will be taken into the company’s camp in the 
northern part of Humboldt County, where lunch will be 
enjoyed and redwood logging operations inspected. On 
the return the party will be given opportunity of look- 
ing over the Hammond Lumber Company’s mill, factories 
and plant at Samoa, across the bay from Eureka, and 
late in the afternoon will return to Eureka, where a 
banquet will be given that evening by the redwood 
lumber interests to the visitors in the Vance Hotel. At 
the close of the banquet the train of sleeping cars will 
take the party of visiting lumbermen and loggers to 
Willt’s in time for breakfast, and then going on to 
Santa Rosa, where a stop will be made and the lum- 
bermen given a ride over the beautiful country sur- 
rounding Santa Rosa by the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city. On the trip a visit will be made to the home 
of Luther Burbank, the plant wizard, and San Fran- 
cisco will be reached late Sunday afternoon. 

This is the most interesting program for a logging 
congress that has ever been arranged and with the low 
rates to San Francisco it is expected the attendance will 
break all previous records. 





SUMMER FORESTRY CONFERENCE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a summer conference will be held July 6 to 9, inelu- 
sive, of members of the North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation and others at Montreat, N. C. Because of the 
importance of the program that has been prepared a 
large attendance is expected, and this may be augmented 
by members of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber 
Association, who will hold their annual convention July 
3 at Asheville, N. C. An especially attractive diversion 
has been arranged for in connection with the confer- 
ence, this being a railroad trip July 9 to Mount Mitchell 
State park, said to be ‘‘the highest State park in the 
East and the first State park in North Carolina and in 
the whole South.’’ Officers of the North Carolina For- 
estry Association will have charge of the excursion. 
Lunch will be eaten at the top of Mount Mitchell and 
here Governor Craig is expected to make an address to 
the conference. 

Special rates have been arranged from Black Moun- 
tain and Montreat to Mount Mitchell and return and 
all who are interested in the ‘‘conference on forestry 
and nature study’’ are invited to join. 





STATEMENT OF MAY INSPECTIONS. 


The statement of inspection work for the month ended 
May 31, 1915, issued by the secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association shows total original in- 
spections of 11,255,764 feet and reinspections of 141,950 
feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 


Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
CIGARS kn dccscesees ; Huntington, W. Va.. 95,200 
Detroit, Mich....... 446,619 Cero; 21), :.600 Gawieres 207,619 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 296,987 ON UEC CBR § | CaS ee a 186,170 
St. Louis, Mo....... 749,232 New York, N. 341,616 
Memphis, Tenn..... 775,507 Tetra, IN. Xess css 309,88: 
Helena, Ark....+.0+ 287,812 Philadelphia, Pa.... 485,742 
Bristol, Tenn....... 152,434 Pittspurgn, Pa...... 123,884 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 93,725 Boston, Mass....... 253,284 
Nashville, Tenn..... 251,825 WOTaNLO, ODE. «.<.:2.0:0%0 201,443 
New Orleans, La.... 767,339 Baltimore, Md...... 111,595 
Moblie, Ala. ........ 162,534 ee 
Cincinnati, ©...2<.<. 136,124 MGA S52 skeet as 7,401,517 
Louisville, Ky...... 245,799 


Inspections made by fee inspectors: 


Escanaba, Mich..... 194,595 East Jordan, Mich.. 20,712 
Manistee, Mich..... - 589,272 Traverse City, Mich. 97,359 
Boyne City, Mich... 30,861 Ludington, Mich.... 141,405 
Menominee, Mich... Grand Rapids, Mich. 956,603 
Trout Lake, Mich... 20,235 —_—_—- 
Petoskey, Mich..... 435,020 WORE” les die osc scene 8,854,247 
Cheboygan, Mich... 544,922 

H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 141,950 feet. 


SEEK IMPROVEMENT OF OHIO RIVER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 28.—The Ohio River Board 
of Engineers met in the office of the United States Di- 
vision Engineer, Colonel Henry Jervey, recently to pre- 
pare an estimate of the amount of money which will 
be needed during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1917, 
for Ohio River improvements. The estimate will be 
forwarded to the Chief of Engineers at Washington for 
presentation to the next Congress. The amount necessary 
for continuing the improvement of the river by locks 
and dams and for general river improvements ete. will 
probably approximate $10,000,000. ea : 

The appropriations asked for the Ohio River improve- 
ment work during the coming fiscal year were almost 
cut in half by the last Congress, the amount allotted for 
the Ohio River being $5,000,000. If the next Congress 
appropriates for the improvements contemplated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, a long step can be 
taken toward the completion of the system of locks 
and dams contemplated for the Ohio. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS. 





Work of New Traffic Bureau Explained — Two Committees of Hardwood Organization 
Appointed—May Repeal Anti-Shingle Ordinance. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI RETAILERS MEET. 

Moperty, Mo., June 26.—The annual meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
held here this afternoon and was attended by twenty- 
five lumber dealers. The date of the meeting fell at a 
particularly busy time among the retailers of this see- 
tion and for that reason the attendance was not as 
large as had been expected. J. A. Johnston, manager 
of the recently organized traffic bureau of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association at Kansas City, addressed 
the meeting and explained the workings of the traffic 
bureau. He urged the use of it by all retailers who 
have controversies with railroads regarding rates or 
transportation service and his hearers showed much in- 
terest in the new department. It is Mr. Johnston’s 
experience that retailers who understand the workings 
of the bureau make much more use of it than in loeali- 
ties where its work has not been fully explained. 8S. W. 
Arnold of Mills & Arnold, Kirksville, Mo., was elected 
president of the association and E. 8. Woods of Mo- 
berly was reélected secretary. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Kirksville. Heretofore the meet- 
ings generally have been in Moberly. 





LUMBERMEN DISCUSS MORE EFFECTIVE 
ORGANIZATION. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., June 29.—The Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association at a meeting held Monday 
night at the Automobile Club discussed in detail plans 
for a more effective organization. It desires a larger 
membership, an increase from the present total of about 
40 to at least 60 members. 

The association welcomes members from allied inter- 
ests, the retail dealers and the manufacturers of lum- 
ber products, and does not limit its membership to Grand 
Rapids men. Indeed some of the present members are 
from Detroit, Cadillac and Manistee. 

President A. M. Manning called for informal talks 
from over a dozen members present and there was an 
unanimity relative to going after members in hope of 
making the organization stronger. The securing of club 
rooms was considered, the belief being strong that with 
a home of its own the lumbermen would find association 
work more congenial, more effective and more valuable. 

The association will have its annual outing about 
August 1 at some point convenient to Grand Rapids. 
President Manning has announced his committees, the 
chairmen being: Municipal affairs, Godfrey von Platen; 
arbitration, David Wolfe; membership, Frank B. Lane; 
pienic, Herman Schneider; inspection rules, F. I. Nichols. 





STANDING COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


President E. V. Babcock, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, has announced the appointment of 
two important committees of that organization. The 
inspection rules committee is made up as follows: 

Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y., chairman; Patrick Moore, 
New York City; E. D. Walker, Boston, Mass.; W. E. Delaney, 
Lexington, Ky.; A. E. Clark, Toronto, Ont.; R. 8. Huddleston, 
Chicago, Jll.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; J. W. Me- 
Clure, Memphis, Tenn.; C. von Platen, Boyne City, Mich. ; 
D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich.; J. L. Benas, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
c. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. . 

The special committee on inspection rules appointed 
to confer with the Federation of Furniture Manufac- 
turers, consisting of five members, is as follows: 

Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Delaney, Lexington, 
Ky.: G. von Platen, Boyne City, Mich. ; C. H. Barnaby, Green- 
castle, Ind. ; J. W. McClure, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 





FORMATION OF SHINGLE BRANCH 
PROGRESSING. 

SEATTLE, WasH., June 26.—The work of the new 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is progressing satisfactorily and to date 
sixty manufacturers have become members. The execu- 
tive committee meets in this city every Saturday morn- 
ing. At this morning’s committee meeting a_ report 
from the general solicitor who has been put on the road 
to secure new members for the organization was very en- 
couraging. H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle 
branch, has recently issued a bulletin to the retail lum- 
ber dealers of the country giving twenty reasons why 
red cedar shingles should be used that should be good 
talking points for dealers to use with their customers. 
The reasons are as follows: 


1. Because red cedar shingles are endorsed by years of 
experience. 

2. Beeause red cedar shingle roofs which have been on 
for thirty-two years are still in excellent shape. 

3. Because red cedar shingles do not rot, rust or cor- 
rode. 

“ Because of the resistence of red cedar shingles to 
aecay. 

“ag Because of the light weight of red cedar shingles ; 
they do not make a cumbersome roof. 

3. Because red cedar shingles do not require close 
sheeting. 

7. Because when properly nailed red cedar shingles are 
not affected by the wind. 

8. Because red cedar shingles are not affected by hail as 
are patent roofings. 

9. Because red cedar shingles do not require the upkeep 
and frequent painting that metal and patent roofings re- 
quire. 

: 10. Because a red cedar shingle roof is comparatively 
noiseless during heavy rains or hail storms. .. 

Because red cedar shngles are poor conductors of 
heat and cold thus making a house cooler in summer and 


warmer in winter than coverings which readily conduct heat. 


and cold. 


12. Because of the beauty of red cedar shingled roofs. 

13. Because of the beauty and popularity of red cedar 
shingles in bungalow designs; nothing can compare with 
the beauty of shingles in bungalow construction. 

14. Because of the ease and variety of colors with 
which red cedar shingles can be stained. 

15. 3ecause of the ease of laying red cedar shingles. 

16. Because of the cheapness of red cedar shingles when 
initial cost and upkeep are considered. 

17. Because of the ease with which a local injury to a 
red cedar shingle roof can be repaired. 

18. Because the ordinary layman can tell at a glance 
what quality of red cedar shingle he is purchasing while it 
takes a chemist to determine the quality of other roofing 
materials. : 

19. Secause red cedar shingles used as siding may be 
layed in numerous designs to suit different tastes. 

20. Secause red cedar shingles make the best and cheap- 
est roof covering known. 





SOUTHERN MILLMEN IN CONFERENCE. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 28.—Owing to the lack of 
a quorum the regular monthly meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association was not held today, but in 
its place an informal conference of lumbermen was 
held at the Seminole Hotel to discuss conditions of the 
trade generally and matters of particular interest to 
the association. 

President W. Frazier Jones, who was elected at the 
annual meeting last month, has spent much of the in- 
tervening time studying the needs of the association 
and planning for its future guidance and welfare. In 
this connection he read and obtained approval of a vigor- 
ous letter that he will send out this week to members 
and non-members relative to the needs of association 
codperation ete. 

Secretary E. C, Harrell told of a trip that he recently 
made to the mills in western Florida and southern Ala- 
bama. This was a missionary trip which resulted in 
signing up two new members and the securing of prom- 
ises of several more. This sort of personal solicitation 
is one of the new president’s ideas and it will be freely 
indulged in the future. 

It was reported that Birmingham lumbermen plan to 
repeal the notorious anti-shingle ordinance which was 
adopted some two years ago, putting wood shingles out 
of business in that city. The Birmingham lumbermen, it 
is said, have proved to the new fire chief and building 
commissioner that shingles treated with Empire paint 
become an absolute fire retardant and as such are en- 
titled to admission as a building material in the city 
of Birmingham. This report was received with much 
interest as Jacksonville has a similar ordinance and if 
the Birmingham ordinance is rescinded the lumbermen 
here will act in like manner. In the meanwhile See- 
retary Harrell was instructed to communicate with the 
Birmingham lumbermen and see if the Georgia,Florida 
Saw Mill Association can be of any assistance. — 


INAUGURATES NEW SERVICE FEATURE. 


Southern Pine Association Issues Weekly Statement 
of Orders and Shipments. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 28.—The Southern Pine 
Association today inaugurated a new feature of its serv- 
ice which gives promise of being highly useful—a weekly 
statement of orders and shipments, compiled from re- 
ports by yellow pine mills throughout the South and 
issued to both trade and lay newspapers. Today’s state- 
ment, covering the week ended last Saturday and rep- 
resenting the reports trom seventy-seven mills, showed 
bookings for the week aggregating 2,513 cars, with total 
shipments of 2,452 cars for the same period. This in- 
formation bearing upon the market is readily under- 
stood, and it is expected that the association’s weekly 
statement will be given permanent place on the market 
pages of the daily press for the same reason that the 
reports of other industries find place there. Secretary- 
Manager Rhodes commented today upon the promptness 
with which the mills reported, practically all of the sev- 
enty-seven returns, compiled after the close of business 
Saturday, having reached the association’s office by 9 
o’clock this morning. 





PREDICTS BOOM IN SHIPBUILDING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 25.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the William Cramp Ship 
& Engine Building Company President Henry S. Grove 
predicted a boom in shipbuilding in American yards 
during the next few years. He said the war had caused 
great increases in wages in foreign yards and that it 
would be hard to get these wages down following peace, 
thus giving the American yards a chance to compete. 

Mr. Grove was reélected president, Henry W., Hand 
vice president, and Charles T. Taylor secretary and 
treasurer. The old Board of Directors was reélected and 
Andrew Fletcher, of the J. & A. Fletcher Shipbuilding 
Company, of Hoboken, was elected to replace Samuel 
Dickson, deceased. Contrary to recent rumors, there was 
no change of control reported and none of the rumored 
combinations with other big concerns for the produc- 
tion of war orders. 

The business of the year was reported good. A 
surplus of over $650,000 was reported and a series 
of notes for $1,300,000, due in 1916, were taken up 
in advance. 



















Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections =a Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


peeeesess 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in ‘insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 








GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the ashing. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 














_We.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Streets CHICAGO 
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Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 

Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 


standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 
7 McKnight Building, 














Minneapolis, Minn. J 








Practical 


TIMBER * 
» Knowledge gi 


gained from years of suc- 
cessful management of our 
own properties and the pro- 
fitable marketing of woods § 
of nearly every species 
known in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and South 
America gives our examin- 
ations value greatly in ex- 
cess of any mere theoretical 
report. 

Our organization is equipped to 
handle every phase of lumber op- 
erations — cruising, topographical 
maps, reportson dam construction 
and river improvements for log- 
ging, surveys and estimates of cost 
for logging railroads, inspection 
of properties with the view of im- 
proving defective systems in log- 
ging, milling and the marketing 
of your products. 

The largest financial houses in 
the country recognize our reports 
and where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
facturing lumber and exporting, and presents the names of 
a number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 
foreign references. We’ll send it to you.on request if you 
are interested. 



























L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


LUMBERMEN DROP BUSINESS FOR PLAYTIME. 





Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Philadelphia Organizations Hold Picnics—Baseball Played for 
Charity—Golf Diverts Members of an Eastern Club. 





PITTSBURGHERS IN JOINT PICNIC. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 29.—Without doubt the most 
successful lumbermen’s annual picnic ever held in Pitts- 
burgh took place last Saturday as a joint outing of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the retailers of western Pennsylvania. The attendance 
was close to 260, including lumbermen and their male 
employees, the picnic being purely a stag affair. 

Under the guidance of a very energetic committee with 
John Garling, of Garling & Selane, as chairman; J. G. 
Criste and J. T. Montgomery also members for the whole- 
salers, a program for the Keystone Park doings was car- 
ried out which included all the usual features, such as 
ball games, foot ball, shot putting, foot races, bag races; 
in fact, everything that would make for fun and frolic. 

It was a notable gathering, too, in other than fun 
making, for every wholesaler was present with the single 
intent of making every other person there have a good 
time. The crowd gathered in down-town Pittsburgh and 
there were scores of automobiles there all owned by the 
lumbermen who took aboard a quota of the picnickers 
and started in a huge procession through the business 
streets and over the boulevards to the city line, whence 
they followed a magnificent county road to the park. 

In the bunch was the familiar German Band, with its 
tireless horn blowers, who kept the day loud and noisy 
and the outing party full of fun all the time. A lunch 
was served soon after the arrival at the park at noon 
and after the violent exercises during the day the big 
feed came at the closing hours; a feast that was ample 
for the hungry men who had spent a day of unusual 
exercise. 

The committee in charge of the picnic and all of the 
officers including J. G. Criste, the genial secretary of 
the wholesalers’ association, came in for the warmest 
praise and commendation for the excellent manner in 
which the day wes planned and the smoothness of the 
program from the start to the finish. 





LUMBERMEN PLAY FOR CHARITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 24.—The annual charity game 
of baseball between teams representing the wholesale 
and retail dealers of the Lumbermen’s Exchange here 
was played yesterday on the Strawbridge & Clothier ath- 
letic field at Sixty-second and Locust Streets. The 
retail team won by a sore of 16 to 8, making the victory 
even more decisive than it was last year. The players 
on this team were more in practice than their oppon- 
ents and the odds were on them from the start. 

Connie Mack, of the Athletics, sent Bob Shawkey, one 
of his mound artists, to umpire the game. 

There was plenty of hitting and something doing every 
minute, so that those who liked a fast and exciting game 
had things according to their liking. The winning team 
was captained by the veteran Joseph Hyde, of Geissel & 
Richardson, while James B. McFarland, of the Me- 
Farland Lumber Company, captained the wholesalers. 

The money proceeds of the game will be divided be- 
tween several very worthy local charities. 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 25.—The June meeting and 
tournament of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
was held yesterday afternoon on the beautiful and con- 
venient nine hole course of the Overbrook Golf Club. 
The day was ideal and there were thirty-four members 
out. In addition, two lumbermen, Mr. Robinhold, of 
the Woodland Lumber Company, and Mr. Packer, of 
Stokes Bros., members of the Overbrook but not of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, participated. The course was in ex- 
cellent shape and good scores were made. H. Humphreys, 
I. A. Ross and M. C. Burton tied for low net prize, 
with 72, and the draw gave first to Ross, second to 
Burton and eliminated Humphreys. Horace W. Smedley 
won the prize for best 9 out of the 18 holes, with 36, 
and Craig won a special prize for high gross which was 
presented by H. C. Magruder, the host of the day. 

Francis A. Stevens, the popular president of the 
Overbrook Club, was the guest of honor at the dinner 
and made a short address. It was announced that the 
July meet would be held on the east course at the 
Merion Country Club, August at the Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club, September at the Aronomink Club and the an- 
nual meeting in October at Huntingdon Valley. Horace 
W. Smedley was leading for the president’s prize with 
21% points, followed by John Slonaker, F. X. Diebold 
and M. C. Burton. ; 

The players, with their gross and net scores, were: 


Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & Son, 112-84; Joseph 
P. Comegys, of the Barker-Bond Lumber Company, 118-88; 
M. G. Wright, of the Henrico Lumber Company, 101-85; J. 
Anderson Ross, 97-72; Frank Buck, of the Estate of Daniel 
3uck, 97-77 ; Horace W. Smedley, of Smedley & Mehl, 83-76 ; 
M. C. Burton, of the Burton Lumber Company, 81-72. J. B. 
McFarland, jr., of the McFarland Lumber Company, pret 
up; E. B. Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., 83-78; 
Horace G. Hazard, 123-91; Harry Humphreys, of H. 
Humphreys & Co., 101-72; F. L. Luckenbach, of the F. C. 
Gillingham & Sons Company, did not finish; W. H. G. Kirk- 
patrick, 103-83; F. A. Benson and E. D. Swenk, of the 
Swenk-Benson Company, 107-82 and 129-93; John Slonaker, 
of Anderson & Slonaker, 106-73; Eli B. Hallowell, of Hal- 
lowell & Souder, 111-81; William T. Betts, of Chas. M. 
Betts & Co., 108-76; George F. Craig, 136-100; H. W. Allen, 
of the Estate of Elwood Allen, 112-87; F. X. Diebold, of 
the Forest Lumber Company, 93-73; Ben C. Currie and J. H. 
Campbell, of Currie & Campbell, 109-85 and 119-83; J. W. 
Turnbull, 95-80; H. C. Magruder, of the Woodland Lumber 
Company, 116-81; Joseph Janney, 103-73; James I. M. Wil- 


son, of A. J. Cadwallader & Co., 98-78; S. P. Bowers, 111-86; 
John H. Schofield, of Schofield Bros., 125-95; William H. 
Fritz, 114-84; J. Elmer Troth, of the J. S. Kent Company, 
96-78 5 William L. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, 105- 
80; B. SB. Gill, of the Gill Lumber Company, 116-86, and 
William P. Shearer, of Samuel H. Shearer & Son, 100-80. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN TO DANCE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 29.—E. T. Dooley, chairman 
of the entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, has announced that a dance will be 
given under the auspices of the club at East End Park 
the evening of July 6. The club has chartered the 
pavilion for that date and the dance will be ‘‘ private’? 
for club members and their invited guests. It is an- 
ticipated that at least two to three hundred people will 
attend this informal function. The dances heretofore 
given by the club this season have been exceptionally 
well patronized. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN IN LIVELY OUTING. 


_ CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 1.—The liveliest of all places 
in and around Cincinnati last Saturday was Cody’s Farm, 
at Erlanger, Ky., where the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club held its annual outing. About seventy-five members 
and friends made the trip out in automobiles, the de- 
lightful weather making that part of the affair most 
enjoyable. 

Luncheon, with two kettles of burgoo brewed to per- 
fection, awaited the party and was partaken of with 
gusto after the twenty-mile ride. Then the ball game 
was staged, with Earl Giffon captain of the Yellow 
Piners, and W. F. Duhlmeier captain of the Hardwood- 
ers. The play started with a well defined team on each 
side, but not many of the boys were willing to go 
the six innings fixed as the limit of the game, and there 
was soon so much shifting, and the list of players length- 
ened to such an extent that it became too much of a task 
to keep any individual score. At the end it was found 
that there were 9 runs to the credit of the Hardwooders 
while the Yellow Piners had only 7, and they let it go 
at that, although the losers, on the face of the tally 
sheet, insist they were victims of the umpire. 

A free-for-all race was won by Chester Croy, of George 
C. Brown & Co., and the prize was a set of cuff links, 

The fat men’s race was won by Will Duhlmeier and 
the prize a leather collar box. 

The three-legged race was won by Walter Remler and 
R. E. Bond and each received a pen knife. 

The tug-of-war was captained on one side by Will 
Duhlmeier and on the other by O. P. Stratemeyer, and 
was vigorously contested for a long time until the Duhl- 
meier team gave ground. But before the prizes were 
awarded it was discovered that two additional husky lum- 
bermen had become attached to the Stratemeyer end of 
the rope and, under protest, the prizes are held up. 

Promptly at 6 p. m. all sat down to a real old-fash- 
ioned Kentucky chicken dinner, with plenty of side dishes 
and refreshments, and every one by that time was ready 
to enjoy it to the limit. It was served under the trees 
of the great lawn, with music by the band that had 
helped enliven the day. 

Just before dark the outing was declared at an end, 
and it was after lights when the procession of automo- 
biles wound into Cincinnati. Every one voted it the 
best outing ever enjoyed by the club, and a vote of 
thanks was extended Secretary A. H. Engler, of the 
Crescent Lumber Company, who had, as chairman of the 
entertainment committee, had most active part in mak- 
ing the arrangements. 





SAWDUST CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 28.—The Sawdust Club 
(lumbermen of the Union League) returned last night 
from their annual outing to Egypt Mills Fishing Club, 
on the Delaware River above the Water Gap. There were 
twelve in the party: 

Edwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Son; Frank Buck, 
of the Estate of Daniel Buck; John E. Lloyd, of the Wm. M. 
Lloyd Company; Franklin and William Henry Smedley, of 
Smedley Bros. Company; Emil Guenther; Robert C. Lippin- 
cott; B. Franklin Betts, of Chas. M. Betts & Co.; Howard 
Ketcham; Horace A. Reeves, jr., Ralph Souder, of Hallowell 
& Souder, and Wm. J. Collins, of Jos. H. Collins & Son. 


Starting with luncheon at the League on Friday 
noon, they traveled by the autos of Messrs. Buck, Ma- 
lone and Lloyd, arriving in time for supper. The eve- 
nings were spent in a revel of youthful capers, for they 
were far from home and observation and these august 
heads of great concerns did not have to wear their dig- 
nity. Among the diversions were fifty-seven varieties 
of pool, at which some of those present were experts. 
On Saturday some motored to Shawnee and played 
golf. Mr. Reeves easily won from all competitors, and 
ascribed his victory to his conscientious consumption of 
three pints of buttermilk for every waking hour. The 
greatest event among those who were followers of Isaak 
Walton came when Mr. Ketcham hooked a trout while 
wading. In playing the gamey monster he slipped off 
a rock and dropped into a pool over his head, bring- 
ing up a couple of gallons of water in each hip foot. 
The fish was captured with the aid of several fellow 
men, and when finally landed was found to measure— 
just five inches. On Sunday some took auto rides and 
others played golf, the outing ending with supper at 
the League. 
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FISHING IS GOOD DURING ANNUAL OUTING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 1.—Browned by the sun 
and surfeited with fishing and fish eating, local members 
of the Northern White Cedar Association reached home 
last night from the association’s annual outing on the’ 
Lake of the Woods. Fifteen went from here and came 
in a special car via Duluth, fifty-five cedarmen in all 
making up the party which reached Baudette, Minn., 
Saturday morning and, in five launches and a motor 
boat went fifty-five miles to Sabaskong Bay, where the 
house boat was moored. 

With splendid cuisine the party lived there until 
Tuesday morning, everybody catching muskies, pike, 
pickerel and other fish until they tired of hauling big 
fellows in. The magnificent wild scenery of the lake 
was enjoyed and many moose and deer were seen. 

All day Tuesday was spent returning to Baudette, 
where the yards of the National Pole Company and the 
T. M. Partridge Lumber Company were visited and the 
night train taken for home. 

The record fish was caught by Mr. Brown, of Menom- 
inee, a 28-pound muskie, and John Russell, of Minne- 
apolis, got a 12-pounder. The party sat down to feast 
on a 42-pounder the evening of arrival in camp. 

T. M. Partridge, of Minneapolis, was head of ar- 
rangements committee for the outing, which was unani- 
mously voted a big success; A. D. McIntyre, of Duluth; 
Joseph Meloney, L. N. Lapointe and Otto Diercks, of 
Baudette, were associates. All the cedar producing and 
jobbing centers were well represented on the trip. 





ILLINOIS RETAILERS ENJOY PICNIC 

CARTHAGE, Inu., June 30.—The Western Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Club held its annual picnic at Wild Cat 
Springs, Hamilton, Ill., June 22. More than 200 guests 
were present, though more would have been there had 
it not been for the recent heavy rains. Those coming 
in on the trains were met at the depot and taken to the 
grounds in automobiles. 

On arriving at the grounds it was evident that the 
committees had done their duty well. A band was on 
hand that rendered good music throughout the day, and 


a platform had been erected for those taking part in 
the following program: 

Address by Mayor C. T. Dougherty, of Hamilton. 

Reading—Miss Golda Brant. 

Piano solo—Miss Fay Curedon, 

Reading—Miss Lucy Kiser. 

Solo—Mr., Harkarder. 

After the program was concluded the call for dinner 
was sounded, which was prepared and served by the 
Presbyterian ladies in the pavilion on the grounds. The 
dinner and service were pronounced to be excellent by 
all. 

Then came the ball game, which was a battle to the 
finish. From the report of the official scorer it is evident 
that the traveling salesmen had been in training. It is 
also evident that the scorer, too, must have been taking 








lessons. Following is the lineup, scores ete.: 
Retail Dealers. 
Inni Er’s. 
% 23 8 @ & € 

Be ere eee ee O se 1 Oo 1 131 
Cambria, pitcher ........... 1 rs. 1 1 | 18 
Eeyom, Gat DARD ..ccecccscns 0 O ss 0 Oo ; 
Laubersheimer, second base. x gta 1 0 1 2 
McBroom, third base........ 0 1 1 0 54 
PESEOE, MOOT 6c os scccess. 0s 0 1 x 0 6 
MEGVOrS, 1OTC NEI... sce scccee #0 0 0 0 0 9 
WEOUOT, TIME NOME. cece ceceds 20 x ee oe 69 

Showalter, center field....... .. 0 0 1 
Total (FUNS) cccscccccce 100 8 8 2 4 .886 

Traveling Men and Peddlers. 
Innings. Er’s. 
i 2: 2. = 3 SS 
Bamter, COQORGE o66c ss ciccae ; er 1 Ses a 1 0 
OUR FRCOM hose 5 bic:0r0.6.é 08: 6:0:3:4-0 a = €.; : ee > 0 
Brennan, first base.......... 0 a 0 1 J 0 
Imager, second base......... 0 0 1 0 1 0 
Babies, CONE DOGG occ st ccces Oo vs x 1 p | i | 0 
Sundstrom, shortstop ....... .. 0 0 ‘ 0 0 0 0 
Wier, 1Ofe PO ccctccccces os ou & &@ 2 § 0 
COPNI,, TING Teles 66s cove 0:6 = ue 0 0 = 0 0 
Horsford, center fleld....... .. 0 & se os ° 0 
Total GLUuNs)  <. cisccccccees 2 0 1 1 2 5 6 0 
Notes of the Game. 

Umpire—Mayor Neal Dougherty. Time—3 hours. Attend- 


ance—000, but 18 players. Official scorer—J. M. Furlong. 
*Player out with this inning. Final score: 
and Peddlers—Runs, 17; errors, 0. 
errors, 356. 
From reports some of the scared veterans are hardly 
able to be out yet. All present expressed themselves as 
having had a most enjoyable time. 


Traveling Men 
Retail Dealers—Runs, 13; 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING. 





Will Meet With Box and Shook Makers—Describes Publicity Plans — Mill Report Shows 
Cut Exceeds Shipment. 





NorFo.k, VA., June 29.—The monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association was held here today at 
the Monticello Hotel. It was called to order at 10:30 
a. m. by President Nathan O’Berry of Goldsboro, N. C., 
with a better attendance than was expected. Those pres- 
ent were as follows: 


List of Members Present. 


Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; Whiteville Lumber Co. 
. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C.; Hilton Lumber Co. 
Vaughan nee gs Franklin, Va. ; “en Mfg. Co. 
C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
» ie Gerrans, New Bern, N. C.; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 
. P. Woodson, Burgaw, N. C.; Woodson & Graves. 
. IT. Leach, Washington, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Co. 
‘. BP. Brown, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Dare Lumber Co. 
. J. Cherry, Charleston, 8. C.; North State Lumber Co. 
. E. Major, Hertford, N. C.; Major & Loomis Co. 
. D. Tanner, Suffolk, Va.; Montgomery Lumber Co. 
Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive, N. C.; Enterprise Lumber Co. 
a Crawford, Williamston, N. C.; Dennis Simmons Lumber 
0. 
T. W. Tilghman, Wilson, N. C.; Dennis Simmons Lumber Co. 
J. M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
S. W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va.; Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co. 
~ = Blades, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lumber 


oO. 
Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. 
W. F. Harrison, Baltimore, Md.; Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 
A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 
J. G. MeNeal, Burgaw, N. C.; Garysburg Mfg. Co. 
H. B. Phillips, Suffolk, Va.; Jackson Bros. Co. 
George Robertson, Whaleyville, Va.; Jackson Bros. Co. 
R. H. Morris, chief inspector, Norfolk, Va. 
W. B. Roper, secretary-treasurer, Norfolk, Va. 
T. C. Flynn, clerk, Norfolk, Va. 
And the following guests: 
F. B. Rogers, Norfolk, Va.; E. H. Barnes Co. 
Z. W. Whitehead, Wilmington, N. C. 


m 


maoogmep 


The first business on the program was the report of 
committees. George E. Major, chairman of the North 
Carolina membership committee, said his committee had 
no report to make, but presented the application of 
the Albemarle Lumber Company, Hertford, N. C., for 
membership. This firm was unanimously elected a mem- 
ber. 


Secretary Roper told of the result of the conference 
of the committee from the pine association with a com- 
mittee from the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manu- 
facturers’ Association relative to holding a joint meet- 
ing of the two associations some time this summer, Mr. 
Roper saying they had decided to have a joint meeting 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Hotel Chelsea, August 18 and 19. 
Announcement will be made later after a meeting of the 
board of directors of the shook association to be held 
at Ocean View, Va., on July 15. 


A. T, Gerrans, chairman of the committee on trade 
extension, gave an outline of the workings of the new 
trade extension department of the National association. 
As to investigating and recommending what the pine 
association should do with regard to the department of 
trade extension he thought it best to hold the matter 
open until the next meeting so that the members could 
decide whether they wished to subscribe to the depart- 
ment and the amount of their subscription for a period 
of five years. 

The recent advance in freight rates on lumber to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was discussed, bringing out the fact 


that none of the roads south of the Virginia gateways 
would increase their rates at this time. 


Outlines Advertising Campaign. 


Secretary Roper then gave a complete outline of the 
advertising campaign that is now being carried on by 
the association to promote the use of North Carolina 
pine, showing the different books, literature etc., that 
are being distributed to architects, builders, and owners. 
Thus far good results have been obtained and it is con- 
fidently expected that much direct benefit to the manu- 
facturers will be obtained from the money spent in 
this campaign. 

communication was read from the secretary of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers inviting the 
members to attend the annual meeting to be held at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, August 4-5-6. 

C. I. Millard, chairman of the committee appointed 
to represent the association at the meeting of lumber 
manufacturers to be held in Chicago, July 14 and 15, 
said that this was very important and that the members 
should attend this meeting even if they had to make a 
sacrifice to do so. Further discussion along this line by 
the members was in the same vein and the members of 
the committee appointed to attend (C. I. Millard, Hor- 
ton’ Corwin, jr., and D. O. Anderson) were urged to do 
so and in order further to insure a representation of 
pine lumbermen at this meeting the president appointed 
three alternates. They are John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, 
Va.; G. J. Cherry, Charleston, 8. C.; and Guy I. Buell, 
Spring Hope, N. C. President O’Berry was by special 
motion also asked to attend, which he promised to do 
if at all possible. 

Secretary Roper then read reports from thirty mills 
showing that their cut during May, 1915, greatly ex- 
ceeded their shipments, another reason for slowing up 
operations a little. The report of stocks and orders on 
— June 1 clearly showed the decrease in orders during 

ay. 

The time and place for holding the next meeting of 
the association was discussed and the place fixed as At- 
lantie City, N. J., August 18, at the Hotel Chelsea, in 
a joint session with the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association. President. O’Berry 
urged the members to attend this meeting and hoped 
that there would be a large number present to demon- 
strate to the box makers that the lumbermen were their 
friends and wanted to codperate with them. 

President O’Berry referred briefly to the loss since 
the last meeting of one of the association’s most useful, 
valuable, and distinguished members, R. J. Camp, of 
Franklin, Va. He instructed John M. Gibbs, G. J. 
Cherry and George T. Leach to draw up a set of reso- 
lutions of regret to be tendered to the family of this 
distinguished Virginian. 

No further business coming up before the meeting 
it adjourned at 12:30 p. m. As luncheon was not 
served until 1 p. m., the members had sufficient time to 
touch elbows with their fellow manufacturers, learn 
their tales of woe, glean the bright spots apparent here 
and there, and generally become better acquainted with 
the situation as seen from many viewpoints. 
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Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Mer. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 











Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cedar Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER Specialty | 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES  Piank, Exc. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Often, Vests cad Phebe Ms —6CHICAGO 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mils or from" Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
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HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 
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Forty Years Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 








Another Bulletin 


of those illustrated, 
attention—getting 
single column 


Lumber Ads 


just off the press. If 
you don’t get Bulle- 
tin regularly, ask to 
be put on the list. 








Its Disadvantages 
but they don't begin to equal 
the faults found in poor siding, 
and even tho builders who use 
our siding do occasionally find 
sign painters attracted to it 
because it takes paint readily 
and bolds it. there's some 
satisfaction in knowing — A . L b 

once applied will stay a long 

time If you're willing to take merican um erman 
a chance on such siding we've 

got It 431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 


(Name and Address) 
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not satisfied with the 
stock you are now get- 
ting we want a chance to show you our 


LONG AND SHORT 
LEAF YELLOW PINE 


-Yard Stock * 


By confining our mili at Thomasville almost 
entirely to dressed stock we maintain a uni- 
formity that adds value without increased cost. 





Dimension is featured at our Boston, Ga., mill. 
Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 4 


J. M. Steverson, *Athpama.*™ 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 














Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
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Sideatd Toe & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 




















s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Buna Zh, 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 
MARSHALL HANEY 


Geer, Greene Co., Va. 








Consulting Mining Engineer. 


Ratesr ble. Correspond Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








g JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. asi 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Logie, tarse NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Traini Thorough Experience. 


143 Centre St. OLD TOWN, MAINE. 




















J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 

















1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK IDEAL PAVING MATERIAL. 





Association Distributes Booklets Among City Engineers — Canadian Government Prints 
Pamphlet Giving Latest Facts and Figures on Wood Paving. 





BOOKS TELL SUCCESS OF WOOD BLOCKS. 

The Southern Pine Association, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., has published a very attractive book 
entitled ‘‘What the Cities Say About Creosoted Wood 
Block Pavements,’’? which contains statements of civil 
engineers, paving experts, street commissioners, and 
citizens’ leagues, with comment by the United States 
Government. The volume, which is handsomely printed 
and beautifully illustrated, is addressed to ‘‘ Those who 
pay the bills for street paving,’’ and is divided into four 
parts—‘‘ Durability,’’ ‘‘Maintenance,’’ ‘‘Cleanliness- 
Smoothness-Silence,’’ and ‘‘ The Kind of Creosoted Wood 
Block.’’ The first two sections are especially interest- 
ing and contain some statements from high authorities 
and city officials bearing testimony to the remarkable 
wearing qualities of this form of pavement and the low 
cost of keeping it in repair. In some cases the latter has 
amounted to not a cent in ten years. The advantages ot 
southern yellow pine for this work are attractively shown. 
The services of the association’s staff of skilled pave- 
ment engineers are offered free of charge to cities en- 
gaged in paving its streets with southern yellow pine, and 
a warning given against poor methods of laying the 
blocks. 

‘*Creosoted Wood Block Pavements,’’ published by the 
Creosoted Wood Block Bureau, 807 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, also being circulated by the Southern 
Pine Association, covers much the same subject as the 
above mentioned book, but is a little more detailed, al- 
though it is a smaller sized book, and the illustrations 
are not as large. Moreover it gives more attention than 
the other volume to the history of the use of creosoted 
wood blocks as pavement. 





GOVERNMENT ISSUES WOOD BLOCK PAMPHLET. 

WasuHineTon, D. C., June 30.—Julius D. Dreher, 
United States Consul at Toronto, in a report just made 
public by the Department of Commerce, says that the 
Dominion Department of the Interior has established 
in connection with its forestry branch a forest products 
laboratory. This institution is constantly at work test 
ing woods for papermaking, building, furniture and 
other uses. 

Among other things, an investigation of the use of 
wood block for paving has just been completed and the 
results issued in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Treated Wood- 
Block Paving.’’ This pamphlet gives the latest facts 
and figures in regard to wood paving in Europe and 
America and removes many misconceptions. It shows the 


* points to be guarded in order to secure the best results. 


All citizens interested in wood block paving, accord- 
ing to Consul Dreher, may have a copy of this pamphlet 
free by writing to the Director of Forestry, Ottawa, Can. 





APPROVES WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 1—The city council, on ree- 
ommendation of the city engineer, has passed a resolu- 
tion for another quarter mile of wood block paving on 
Vine Street, and it is proposed to extend the work to the 
foot of the hills this year. With the work under way, 
this will make a mile of wood blocks on the central 
street of the city. In addition plans are being prepared 
for a half mile of wood block paving on Sixth Street and 
about the same amount on Central Avenue. This will 
make two miles of this pavement to be laid this year 
in the central part of the city and over streets of heavy 
travel. 


OBJECT TO GRANITE PAVING; WANT WOOD 
BLOCKS. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 30.—Mayor Good is being 
overwhelmed with protests by citizens against the pav- 
ing of Massachusetts Avenue, the principal thorough- 
fare of the city, with granite blocks from City Hall 
to Quincey Square. Many prominent residents are 
voicing their protests over the telephone or writing 
letters to the mayor. Most of the protestants want 
the avenue surfaced with wood blocks. They insist 
that granite paving will be objectionable in many 





. ways besides the fact that it is so noisy. It is under- 


stood that the mayor will veto the order for granite 
blocks and recommend that the city council pass an 
appropriation for paving Massachusetts Avenue with 
wood, as the majority of the voters desire. 





WOOD BLOCKS TO BE USED. 

New ORLEANS, LaA., June 28.—On July 20 the New 
Orleans Commission Council will open bids on new street 
paving construction to cost approximately $1,500,000. 
The hearty endorsement of wood block paving by Com- 
missioner Lafaye has stimulated local interest in that 
paving material, and there is excellent reason to believe 
that a healthy share of the new work will be laid in 
wood block. As an indication of the way the breeze 
of ‘paving sentiment is blowing hereabouts a_ recent 
statement of P. M. Milner, chairman of the Louisi- 
ana Motor League’s executive committee, might be 
quoted. The league is working to finance the construc- 
tion of a model road from Gentilly Terrace to Chef 
Menteur. Asked regarding the character of construc- 
tion adopted Mr. Milner is quoted as saying: ‘‘We 
would like to have used the creosoted wood block pave- 
ment, but we found it more expensive than the condi- 





tions would justify.’’ Accordingly the road is to be 
gravelled most of the way, but there is a likelihood that 
a section of it in the city proper, from Esplanade to 
People’s Avenue, will be paved with wood block, which 
Mr. Milner pronounces ‘‘ practically dustless and admir- 
able for residential sections. ’’ 

The Southern Pine Association is now arranging to 
distribute effective wood block paving literature to the 
city engineers of every city in the United States with a 
population of 10,000 or over. 





LACK OF FAITH LOSES CONTRACT. 


Oregon Commission Chooses Bithulitic Paving When 
Bidders Fail to Guarantee Wood. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 26—Lumber manufacturers here 
are deeply disappointed in not getting a slice of the 
large road paving contracts let here by the county com- 
mission for the paving of about 70 miles of county roads 
under a bond issue of $1,250,000 voted by the people a 
few weeks ago. Instead of selecting wood blocks for a 
goodly portion of the roads, the commission let the con- 
tracts for bithulithic and conerete with a short stretch 
of brick 

In response to emphatic protests, however, it is possible 
that wood blocks will be used on a stretch of 2,000 feet 
on one road yet to be contracted for and the one that 
draws the heaviest kind of traffic. S, Benson, large tim- 
ber owner, and J. B. Yeon, who also made his wealth in 
the timber business, were prime movers in the ‘‘ good 
road’’ campaign that secured the bond issue and the 
lumbermen hoped that in them they would have strong 
champions in their behalf. Mr. Yeon is roadmaster serv- 
ing without pay, as he is a strong believer in good roads. 

The reason for not adopting wood blocks is given as 
the greater expense and failure of the bidders to sub- 
mit a guaranty to maintain the pavement in perfect 
condition for a period of ten years, 

The lumbermen admit that the first cost of the wood 
block is greater than that of bithulitic, as the bids show, 
the wood blocks ranging from $2.18 to. $2.35 a yard, the 
difference depending upon the location of the road and 
its contour, whereas the price of the bithulitie ranged 
at $1.18 per yard, concrete at $1.32 and $1.47, and brick 
at $3.20. The brick is to be used only on a short dis- 
tanee where the roads have sharp turns and where non- 
skidding material is demanded. 

It is pointed out by the lumbermen and experts on 
wood block pavement, however, that even at the greater 
original cost the wood block would prove the least ex- 
pensive and the more satisfactory in the long run. 

Prior to the letting of contracts the lumber manu- 
facturers presented much data in behalf of their material 
and strong arguments why the lumber industry should 
be given ‘—home patronage when communities that have 
to pay freight on the blocks have concluded that it is 
the very best material obtainable for good road making. 

The complaint of the lumber manufacturers is set 
forth in the resolution presented to the county commis- 
sioners, after the first contracts were let, the substance 
of which is: 


It is important to the taxpayers of Multnomah County to 
know which kind of pavement is best adapted for the exist- 
ing road conditions in the county and tests by the Govern- 
ment and by cities have demonstrated the superior durability 
and value of wood block pavement. None of it has been 
allowed in the bids for paving the county roads already ac- 
cepted. The labor and business interests of Oregon could 
best be sustained by using for the country highways wood 
block pavements from native forests and mills and some bids 
still remain to be accepted. In view of these facts the county 
commissioners of Multnomah County are asked to apportion 
the paving of Linnton Road between several types of pave- 
ments already adopted to be laid on the highways of the 
county and wood blocks of Douglas fir in order that the 
taxpayers may have a demonstration of the frespective values 
of the diferent types of pavements, under the same condi- 
tions. The types with which comparison is desired are: 
bitulithic on both concrete and crushed rock bases, cement 
and brick. The lumber interests of Oregon guarantee for ten 
years such an area of wood block pavement which may be 
iaid on the Linnton Road under the conditions specified in the 
resolution, 


ORDERED TO COLLECT FINES. 





Missouri Court Directs Attorney General to Secure 
Amounts Assessed Against Lumber Concerns. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 30.—A mandate was issued 
Tuesday, by the supreme court in session in Jefferson 
City, directing Attorney General. Barker to proceed at 
once to collect the fines from the lumber concerns ousted 
under the State’s quo warranto proceedings instituted 
by Herbert S. Hadley when he was attorney general. 

At that time $278,000 in fines were imposed by the 
supreme court. Of these fines $148,000 was paid and 
$130,000 still remain unpaid. Several of the delinquent 
concerns have gone out of business since the mandate 
was handed down, several had quit business before and 
two or three have removed from the State, out of juris- 
diction of the court. 

None of those in business has any property in the 
State and can not be proceeded against, under the terms 
of the mandate, according to the advice of their attor- 
neys. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


WHERE THE ROADS JOIN. 


Where the roads join a little while 
We walked the world together; 
The sun was sweeter for your smile, 

And fairer was the weather. 
And then our hour of summer died: 
We came to where the roads divide. 











Now each alone a separate way 

A weary journey follows: 
The sky of blue has turned to gray, 
- There are no singing swallows— 
Upon the path a single flower, 
The memory of a summer hour. 


Yet forward let us travel so 
The ways by fate decided; 
Our separate journeys let us go 
Together, though divided. 
May we not hope, beyond our ken, 
Somewhere the reads may join again? 





BETWEEN TRAINS. 

Detroit, Micu., June 17.—If Arthur Holmes’ friends could all have 
been present at the feed that was given Arthur tonight by the lumbermen 
of Detroit, assisted by people from Grand Rapids, Coldwater, Chicago and 
other suburban points, it would have done their hearts good to hear the 
nice things that were said about him, and right to his face, too. People 
have been talking this way about Arthur behind his back for a good many 
years, but it was only this summer when his birthday rolled around that 
very many people thought to let him in on the secret that he is a whale of 
a fellow in a world full of minnows. So tonight the lumbermen had their 
feed at the $1,300,000 worth of Detroit Athletic Club, and several million 
more dollars’ worth of friendship and oratory was opened before the even- 
ing was over. 

Charlie Restrick presided as toastmaster spelled with an ‘‘r’’ in front. 
Ex-Governor Warner testified to Arthur Holmes’ work as a legislator, Uncle 
George Hotchkiss told what he had done for us lumbermen, and other per- 
sons described Arthur as a soldier, a sailor and a whole lot of things. Sol 
Smith Russell used to play twenty-two characters in ‘‘ Edgewood Folks,’’ 
but he didn’t have anything on Arthur Holmes. When it comes to being 
a many-sided man, Arthur is an octagon. 

Of course not all of Arthur’s friends were present, because Ringling 
Bros. were using their tent. But there were enough there to whoop it up 
some, and so a lovely time was had. 

We sleep tonight at the Detroit Athletic Club, a magnificent building 
of which Detrcit is justly proud. This athletic club has a gymnasium 
attached to it, a distinct novelty in athletic clubs. We have seen other 
athletic clubs that had them, but none of the members knew where they 
were. We have also seen yacht clubs that had a yacht. But these Detroit 
fellows are real athletic. Jumping autos did it, maybe. 

Qver each elevator door is a round dial (most dials are round) on which 
a hand revolves showing the whereabouts of the car. The other night while 
a car was shooting up and the hand was spinning merrily, a member stopped 
and looked at it and remarked, ‘‘ Great heavens, how time flies! ’’ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 18.—We stopped off here long enough to pay our 
respects to the A. C. Davis Lumber Company and took a look at the Ohio 
State capitol. Whenever we are at all sad or downeast, we come to Colum- 
bus and take a look at the State capitol. Mr. Davis was out when we called 
up; funny how lucky some folks are that way. 


BLOOMINGBURG, OHIO, June 19.—This town has neither a lumber yard 
nor a bewspaper, so you would think it a poor place for a lumber journalist. 
but it is some town nevertheless. It sits in the center of a rich agricultural 
country, and that applies to pretty much all Ohio. The local telephone 
manager is mayor, and a good mayor he, is. We took a walk about the 
village, and the mayor found many reasons to point with pride. One of 
them is the Bloomingburg cemetery. 

For the Bloomingburg cemetery shows what the community idea can do 
when it gets to work. A few years after .the war, when the Memorial Day 
idea started, a few citizens went up and began to cut the high grass in the 
cemetery. Then a few joined them, the work went on, and today the Bloom- 
ingburg cemetery is something strangers motor miles to see. There is 
nothing in Cincinnati, Cleveland or anywhere in the State to excel it for 
beauty, landscaping and care. Several years ago while at Dayton we heard 
about the famous Bloomingburg cemetery. Today the mayor showed us 
that all we had heard about it was true. 





PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO, June 20.—At Pleasantville A. E. MeNaghten and 
R. T. MeNaghten, of the Pleasantville Lumber Company, and V. R. Geb- 
hardt, of Dayton, a former Pleasantville boy now a lumber salesman, met 
us at the depot and autoed us through the surrounding country. They were 
the ones who put the ‘‘pleasant’’ in Pleasantville. We dined with Mr. 


Lang and slept at the Hotel Stuart, one of the best hotels in the vicinity, - 


and alogether found the town well-named. 


BREMEN, OHIO, June 21.—At Bremen, the beauty spot, the town of roses, 
it was H. E. Young, of the Bremen Mill & Lumber Company and president 
of the First National Bank, aided and abetted by H. M. Shelhammer, 
president of the Bremen Bank, Rev. J. V. Stone and Rev, Gibson Wilson, 
who autoed us through, around and about this garden spot of the oil coun- 
try, and later dined with us at Lumberman Young’s. 

Up on the hillside in the Bremen cemetery a doctor is sleeping. We went 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





GORDON C. EDWARDS, OTTAWA, CAN. 


Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, Can., 

Famous both sides of the border, a 
man 

Wholesaling lumber, Canadian pine, 

Making his friends on both sides of 
the line. 


This is the time to be neutral we try, 

Ready to hark to humanity’s ery, 

Loving our country, our own land, 
the best, 

Yet with affection for all of the 
rest— 


Races forgetting, and boundaries, 
too, 
Courage admiring, and praising the 


true, 

Whether it be in the land of our 
birth 

Or in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 


That isn’t easy for me or for you, 

Giving applause where approval is 
due; 

It is a difficult thing for a man— 

Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, can. 


ABOUT THE BEST FOREST 
PRODUCT. 


Louis M. Pratt, of Boston, secre- 
tary of the Davenport-Peters Com- 
pany, received some delicious maple 
sugar from his place in New Hamp- 
shire last week and generously pre- 
sented samples to some of his news- 
paper friends, with the result that he 
received this unexpected tribute in the 
‘*Village Jottings’’ column of one of 
the Sunday newspapers: 

Lou Pratt, the enterprising lumber 
baron of here & Newton, was the recipient 
of a consignment of maple sugar from 
N. H. recent, the sap for same having been 
extracted from trees owned by Lou. After 
eating ab’t 9 lbs. of this sugar at one sit- 
ting, Lou said he was going to bet almost 
anything that after the sap for all this 
sugar had been removed from his trees, 
there was not enough left in them to 
drown a ant. 9 Ibs. of sugar can feel 
turrible bulky under some conditions, say 
we, 


THE MORNING MAIL. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Would you mind stating your favorite 
peem? Sometimes I think I detect in the 
more serious vein a Tennysonian influ- 
ence. Am T right? W. BE. 
We are glad you didn’t ask for 
our favorite author, as modesty would 
have made it impossible to reply. As 
for the favorite poem, omitting again 
consideration of the author aforesaid, 
it isn’t Tennyson, but just these lines 
by the Chicago poet Ernest McGaffey, 
former secretary to former Mayor 
Harrison, and now, we hear, resident 
somewhere in the woods of British 
Columbia : 





try 


Short Leaf 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


Critical — 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 


mill before we apply the’ Sti//- 
<= well”? Iron Clad Guaranty— 


which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


If you’re interested 
in yard stock only, 


Rosemary Send us a 


Finish, 


trial order 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 








“Holds 7 ae what a lot 
Trade” 


of our regular 
yard customers 








A 


say about our 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade as 
we manufacture it from untapped 
Calcasieu Timber—which is known 
the world over as the ‘‘Finest.”’ 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


N. C. PINE 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, 
Dressed and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


Manufacturers of 


Bed Slats 
Plastering Lath. 








Tell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


‘up and stood by his grave and these friends of his told us his story. This 
man had a hobby: flowers. He planted them, he talked them, he made others 
plant them. Today Bremen is a town of lawns and trees and roses. When 
they take the stranger into the cemetery in your town and point to you, what ff 
will they tell him you did for your town? N Cc P; FI c ‘li R f 
e ; And thus a_changeless trust I keep, 
. : a _— my, ing gre Pct in stormy uma ‘ - \. rine ooring, e Ing, oorers 
WARSAW, OHIO, June 26.—We are writing this at Warsaw. Would there Or when T wake or when I sleep, 

were time to tell about the playground we helped start at Bremen, the oe me through all doubts and Roupenhtenaetnen tines anes Dressed 
library at Junction City begun with a copy of ‘‘The Woods,’’ the new com- ; ie 


munity clubs at Lexington and Perrysville, of Quaker City, and all these ‘To stake my life upon the die, ° . 
fine Ohio towns. Then there is Mansfield, of which we shall say something tke ELLINGTON & GATE -hes.,Ridenenl, Va 


: A great heart-hunger not to lie 
in another chapter. Forgotten when my bones are dust. 


And Even I. 


No higher hope T hold than this: 
That one may say, when I am dead, 
“He reckons not of death’s cold kiss 
I{is song shall answer in his stead.” 
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GUY 1. BUELL, Prosident. 
G, L. HUME, Vice-President. 


MontTcomeryY LUMBER Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Driep N.C. PINE 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


G6. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
L. D. TANNER, Secretary. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


L Norfolk, Virginia. 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 














LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 

















EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








DROUTH PRACTICALLY ENDED. 

PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, June 2.—During the last few 
days it has been ‘‘raining sovereigns’’ over the best 
part of the Commonwealth. Fine soaking rains, caleu- 
lated to allay the fears of farmers and city men alike, 
have been reported. The rains have been particularly 
abundant in western Australia. South Australia got its 
downpour a little earlier and of a satisfactory nature, 
followed by a plenitude in New South Wales and a 
good beginning in Victoria, though much more is still 
required there. For the present, therefore, the outlook 
wears a more roseate hue. A much greater area has 
been put under crop this year and given continued fa- 
vorable weather for the next four months, a big harvest 
will result for the farmer, and trade everywhere will 
flourish again. 


HEAVIER SHIPMENTS PROMISED. 


Exporting Companies Find Demand Is Waking Up— 
Recent Forwardings Significant. 








Houston, TrEx., June 23.—‘‘There seems to be a lit- 
tle interest in export lumber on the part of the export 
companies,’’ said Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, Saturday. ‘‘Of course 
the amount of business being placed is negligible, but 
the companies promise some substantial orders for the 
near future, and expect a good demand this fall from 
the allied nations on the continent.’’ 

Shipments of export and domestic lumber from the port 
of Galveston and sub-ports of Houston, Port Bolivar and 
Texas City during the week ended Saturday, June 26, 
according to the manifests filed with the customs offi- 
cials, were as follows: 

For New York: Per Ss El Mar—3,850 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss El Valle—7,300 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 4 

For New York: Per Ss Medina—21,000 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. ¥ 

For Barcelona, via Havana: Per Ss Pio [X—(In transit 
from New Orleans) 2,760 pieces gum lumber, value $675; 
1,170 pieces oak lumber, value $275; 14,400 pieces staves, 
value $1,875 ; 92,396 pieces staves, value $12,010. 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss Comal—12,000 pieces 
lumber, value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss El Sud—4,760 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 

For Manchester, England, via Newport News, Va. Per Ss 
Ventura de Larrinaga—3,577 pieces pine lumber, value $1,551 ; 
612 pieces oak lumber, value $641. 

The steamer Riojano, out of Liverpool, which has 
been in Galveston for several days, has been shifted to 
Port Bolivar to complete its cargo with a heavy ship- 
ment of lumber. 

Several hundred sacks of refinery pitch which had 
been discharged into a Port Arthur warehouse, from the 
former German steamer Dacia, are being loaded on the 
coastwise steamer Satilla, destined for Philadelphia. It 
is reported that the pitch will be stored in the ware- 
houses of the Hamburg-American Steamship Company 
at Hoboken, N. J. The pitch was loaded at Galveston 
for Hamburg in July, 1914, but was discharged at Port 
Arthur when the Dacia interned. 





OFFSHORE FREIGHT MARKET FIRM. 


San Francisco, Cau., June 26.—The offshore freight 
market is very firm and there is no improvement in the 
supply of disengaged tonnage for lumber shipments. 
Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound or 
B. GC. to Sydney 87s 6d to 90s; to Melbourne 97s 6d to 
100s; to Callao 82s 6d to 85s; to direct nitrate port 82s 
6d to 85s; to Valparaiso f. 0. 85s to 87s 6d (2s 6d less 
direct) ; to South Africa 120s to 130s. 

The following lumber charter is reported: Schooner 
Resolute, from north Pacific to Sydney 80s; Melbourne, 
90s. 

Olson & Mahony, this city, who operate the steamers 
Solano and O. M. Clark between San Francisco and ports 
in Mexico and Central America, today dispatched the 
O. M. Clark for Santa Rosalia, Guaymas and La Paz with 
a eargo of lumber and merchandise. The Solano, now 
loading at Corinto for this port, will leave here on the 
return voyage about the middle of July. A number of 
coasters are now in this trade. 





FORMS PERMANENT CONNECTION WITH 
ORIENT. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., June 28.—Strengthening the ele- 
ment of permanency in the great trade movement being 
developed between ports on the north Pacific coast and 
Vladivostok, Siberia, partly as a result of the European 
war, and partly as a result of the opening up of the 
Orient, the well known shipping firm of Frank Water- 
house & Co. has chartered the Japanese steamer Gishun 
Maru for one year and will operate her in the trans- 
pacific trade. 

The Gishun Maru is the fourth vessel chartered in re- 
cent months by the Waterhouse Company. The Japan- 
ese vessel has a deadweight capacity of 6,000 tons. The 
charter was obtained at the rate of 10s 3d, or $2.50 a 
deadweight ton per month—a total of $15,000 a month. 
This means that the concern will pay over $180,000 for 
the use of the vessel during the year for which she is 
chartered. 

Nine hundred thousand feet of lumber is being sent 
from Vancouver to San Francisco on the schooner Gray- 
wood. The lumber is from the Genoa Bay mills. This 
is said to be the first large direct cargo of lumber to be 


shipped from Vancouver Island to San Francisco, and it 
is expected that other ships will be chartered for further 
business. The same advice states that a strong de- 
mand exists in Australia for lumber, and numerous 
schooners and squarerigged vessels are being chartered 
on the Pacific coast for Australian trade. 





OCEAN FORWARDING IS ACTIVE. 


Water Craft Busy Despite High Rates—Small Coast- 
ing Schooners Being Used. 

Boston, Mass., June 29.—Reports from some other 
ports, notably New Orleans, that ocean freights are 
easier can not be understood by lumbermen in this sec- 
tion of the country who are interested in the export busi- 
ness. Rates were high last winter; they got higher in 
the spring, and they are highest now, with strong indica- 
tions that they will become more so. News that Ameri- 
can shipbuilding during May aggregated 173 vessels, 
totalling 19,494 tons, with small wooden steam vessels 
predominating, only suggests to local shippers that this 
rate of construction ought to be accelerated several 
hundred percent to meet the demand for ocean tonnage 
here in the Northeast. Despite the reports of easier 
rates on the Gulf, a Port Arthur (Tex.) lumber concern 
offered such a good price for the schooner Roseway, 
built at Shelburne, N. S., in 1907 and recently placed 
under American registry, that the owners have sold it 
out of the local trade to go south. 

Not only are little coasting schooners of 100, 200 and 
300 tons, which never before have sailed in deep water, 
being attracted into the transocean commerce by the 
high charter rates offering, but lumber exporters here 
are paying almost the full value of the lumber to de- 
liver it to British buyers via the regular transatlantic 
steamship lines. When the Wilson & Furness-Leyland 
liner Cambrian went out last week it had in its gen- 
eral cargo 200 tons of lumber. The Leyland liner 
Memphian took 400 tons of lumber, and the Warren 
liner Sachem also carried some lumber, but the officials 
of the company refused to say how much and what it was 
because the vessel carried war supplies for the British 
Government the nature of which it was desired to keep 
secret. The British steamer Den of Ogil went out Satur- 
day for Manchester, England, with 40,000 feet of lumber 
included in its general cargo of war supplies, and the 
Norwegian freight steamer Magda is now loading a 
general cargo of a similar nature for Manchester which 
includes four carloads of lumber. Three barge loads 
of spruce planking arrived in Boston harbor Saturday 
from Bangor, Me., to be transferred to a steamship for 
England. This is the first delivery of an order from the 
British Government for 1,500,000 feet of spruce planks 
to be used in trench building in France and Belgium. 
The Eastern Manufacturing Company, of Bangor, Me., 
is sawing the lumber, the order being turned over to 
that concern by Stetson, Cutler & Redmond, of New 
York. The barge Berwick brought 166,000 feet; the 
Newcastle had 165,000 feet, and the barge P. N. Co. 
No. 16 was laden with 160,000. The remaining 1,000,000 
feet of the war order will be forwarded to Boston shortly 
for reshipment. 

What is said to be the largest cargo ever shipped from 
Boston to Havana went out a week ago in the hold of 
the United Fruit Company’s steamship Limon, and it 
ineluded a large quantity of lumber and furniture. Lo- 
eal firms are in receipt of encouraging inquiries for 
lumber not only from the West Indies now, but also 
from South America where the trade had been quiet 
since last August. The Norwegian bark Arcadia left 
Boston in tow Monday of last week for St. John, N. B., 
where it will load 1,500,000 feet of spruce for Buenos 
Aires. 

The news that the Germans last Tuesday captured five 
lumber-laden Swedish steamships in the Baltic Sea, bound 
for England, is not regarded by the spruce producers 
as an entirely unadulterated misfortune. The fact that 
British buyers have not been so generous lately about 
paying stiff prices for American and Canadian spruce 
is believed to be because Germany had replaced lumber 
on the free list and Great Britain expected to get a large 
part of her supplies from the Scandinavian peninsula 
again. Of course, the lack of ships to deliver lumber 
purchased here had something to do with the weakening 
of the quotations, but not all, it is believed, and now 
that it is apparent that Germany will not permit lumber 
to reach England from Sweden and Norway if she can 
help it the spruce men expect that quotations on eastern 
spruce for export to the United Kingdom and France 
will recover some of their former firmness. 





SHIPMENTS NEARLY NORMAL. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 29.—In spite of the fact that 
the exportation of lumber has been at a practical cessa- 
tion since the beginning of the war in Europe, reducing 
the volume of business in this country to that extent, 
statistics show that the total shipments from Savannah 
for the season are not much under normal. Over 
80,000,000 feet has been shipped to all sources since 
September 1 of last year, the beginning of the present 
season, approximately 10,000,000 feet a month as agains 
a normal shipment of 12,000,000. J , 

Every effort has been made to secure an opening for 
the resumption of the export trade. On one occasion 
a special representative of the lumber interests was sent 
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to Europe for the purpose of taking the matter up with 
the proper authorities in the belligerent countries. Ap- 
parently nothing was gained by these advances, however. 
Shipments are still prohibited by the high costs of marine 
insurance and other features. 





BRITISH WAR ORDERS KEEP ON COMING. 


Baneor, Mg., June 29.—Large quantities of spruce 
lumber are bought in Maine and the Maritime Provinces 


by Great Britain for war purposes, chiefly for fitting’ 


army transports with stalls and berths and for packing 
cases for munitions, although it is said that some of the 
lumber is destined for the firing lines in France and 
Belgium, where it is to be used in shoring and bracing 
trenches. Two barges left Bangor on Saturday, carrying 
each 165,000 feet of 3 by 10 spruce, and one barge left 
Stockton on the same day with a like cargo, all for Bos- 
ton, where the lumber will be loaded into steamers for 
the passage to England. These cargoes are part of an 
order for 1,500,000 feet, recently placed through Stetson, 
Cutler & Redman, of New York, with the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, of Bangor, and upstate concerns. 


PUGET SOUND EXPORT NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—After completing a voyage 
to Peru the bark Algoa Bay has arrived at Seattle and 
will load lumber at Bellingham for the west coast of 
South America under charter to W. R. Grace & Co. The 
Canadian Trading Company’s Seattle office announced 
that this company has chartered the British schooner 
Albert Myer to load lumber at north Pacific ports for 
Australia. The Marine Transport Service Company, of 
New York, has notified the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
that the company, which will inaugurate a steamship 
service between north Pacific ports and New York, ex- 
pects to send the first steamship to this coast July 15, 
to be followed by other vessels as soon as the company 
can make arrangements for the regular sailing schedule. 

Dodwell & Co., operating the Blue Funnel fleet to the 
United Kingdom via the Panama Canal, have refused to 
book any more lumber shipments because the firm’s ves- 
sels already are contracted for other freight for months 
in advanee. The concern: is taking about the normal 
amount of lumber to the Orient at $15 a thousand. 

The American Trading Company has chartered the 
barkentine Lahaina to take lumber from Puget Sound to 
Sydney at 87s 6d or Melbourne at 97s 6d or Adelaide at 
100s. These rates are about the highest on record for 
this trade. The American Trading Company also has 


chartered the brig Geneva to take lumber from the north 
Pacific to Sydney at 85s. Steam tonnage to Australia is 
held at 92s 6d. 

The steamer Eureka has arrived on Puget Sound and 
will be sent to the Columbia River to take lumber for 
New York under charter to the Crossett Western Lumber 
Company. Other recent lumber charters follow: Reso- 
lute, schooner, from North Pacific to Sydney or New- 
castle 80s; Melbourne 90s by A. F. Thane & Co.; Siski- 
you, steamer from Puget Sound to Panama, private terms, 
by W. R. Grace & Co.; Camano, steamer from Puget 
Sound to west coast of South America, private terms, by 
W. R. Grace & Co. 

Recent chartering of vessels to carry lumber to Austra- 


‘lia is regarded by some exporters as purely speculative 
and it is declared someone will lose considerable money ~ 


if the bottom drops out of the charter market. Little 
business can be done at the present high charter rates as 
the tonnage amounts to almost twice as much as the cost 
of the lumber. Some lumber has been booked for the 
United Kingdom at 150s, but it is declared those who 
have taken space at this figure are simply taking advan- 
tage of requirements that must be filled at any cost. 





ORDERS PLENTIFUL, BUT SHIPS SCARCE. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 28.—The steamer Halley, 
of the Great Lakes fleet, has been chartered by the 
Bloedel Donovan Mills to carry 2,000,000 feet to the At- 
lantie seaboard via the Panama Canal. She will arrive 
here about July 15. One of the largest lumber cargoes 
ever taken from Bellingham was aboard the English 
Monarch when she sailed from the Bloedel Donovan mills 
last night with more than 4,000,000 feet for the United 
Kingdom. With the sailing of the Senju Maru with 
2,000,000 feet for Liverpool within a few days there will 
be no more foreign cargoes loading at Bellingham for 
an indefinite length of time, although orders are plentiful. 


VESSEL CHARTERING ACTIVE. 

Tacoma, WASH., June 26.—The Puget Sound Lumber 
Company has the five-mast schooner Inca at its docks 
taking on 1,200,000 feet for Australia. The steamer 
Columbia is in port taking on general cargo and 400,000 
feet of merchantable for Peru and Chile. The Norwegian 
steamer Tricolor arrived Wednesday and will take on 
parcel shipments of 500,000 feet for Balboa for the 
canal and 250,000 feet for Peru. A W. R. Grace & Co. 
freighter is expected in port soon for part of a cargo 
that will include 3,000,000 feet for the Atlantic coast. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








There is much improvement throughout the country in 
the demand for sash, doors and millwork, as indicated 
by the reports received this week. The call for special 
and odd millwork becomes heavier, as many buildings 
in the process of construction are nearing completion. 
Prices in some sections are reported satisfactory and the 
increased demand for millwork has reduced competition. 
Most planing mills and sash and door factories in the 
central States have a fair amount of orders ahead and 
with continued favorable weather these industries will 
probably be kept busy until well into the fall, as many 
new building permits are taken out. 

The sash and door trade in Chicago, while reported 
fair in volume, is certain to feel the effects of the ex- 
pected shutdown of Chicago lumber yards, should this 
shutdown continue for an extended period. While a 
shutdown of the retail yards now would not affect the 
sash and door trade for a couple of weeks on account of 
supplying material for buildings that have reached a 
state of construction ready for millwork, the result 
would come when no new building operations would be 
undertaken. Fair weather within the last few days 
has improved sash and door trade at points near, but 
outside of Chicago, to some extent. 


Conditions in the upper Mississippi Valley have re- 
tarded building operations, but Minneapolis and St. Paul 
factories have a fine run of city business calling for 
special work and they expect a steady improvement in 
country yard trade from now on, as buildings under 
way approach completion. General business conditions 
are better and optimism prevails as to the crops and the 
fall outlook in all lines. 


Any change in the situation noted by Oshkosh manu- 
facturers has been for the better. Contractors from a 
large section of the States supplied by the local output 
are demanding special or odd millwork for buildings to 
be used for residence and mercantile purposes. This 
brings in substantial price returns and, added to the 
general stiffening in prices, the outlook for a profitable 
season is most encouraging. 


At Baltimore, Md., sash, door and blind trade is about 
holding its own, with the smaller building operations 
absorbing large numbers of sash and doors, although the 
bigger undertakings of construction work are not as nu- 
merous as could be desired. Business on the whole shows 
steady though slow recovery, and with improvement in 
other lines the erection of the more expensive residences 
and of business structures will be encouraged. The fu- 
ture gives every indication of gains and competition is 
correspondingly lessened. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports a 
seasonable amount of business on hand and some fac- 
tories have been extending their daily schedule of labor 
an hour, finding plenty of work to keep them busy. 
Building is largely made up of cheaper structures, al- 
though some large permits are occasionally filed and low- 
priced doors are as a rule called for. There is sharp 
competition for business and this results in a small mar- 
gin of profit on what is being done. 


Most planing mills and sash and door factories in the 
Cincinnati district are busy, with a fair amount of or- 
ders ahead. Some of the more important concerns re- 
port operations exclusively on special work, under direct 
instructions from architects, but most of the others are 
confined to stock work, which finds a steady demand 
from builders of the average grade of residence. With 
continued favorable weather the probability is that these 
industries will find steady employment until well into 
the fall, as some extensive building projects still to be 
carried forward this year have been announced. Prices 
are reported more satisfactory, as the increased demand 
for all kinds of millwork has reduced competition. 

Pleasant weather helped the St. Louis sash and door 
factories last week, although business is yet below nor- 
mal. Country yards have come in with only a fair volume 
of business but with a few days of sunshine better de- 
mand is expected. This will help the local factories to 
dispose of some of the stock they have turned out in 
anticipation of good summer trade. A lot of special 
work is placed and more will come as soon as estimators 
finish their figuring. 

Factories at Kansas City report a noticeable improve- 
ment in trade the last week as the result of the more 
favorable weather. Inquiries are more numerous and 
there has been a fair volume of actual orders. Esti- 
mating has been more active so that special work has 
improved along with the stock trade. Architects report 
some improvement in their line since the slackening of 
the rainy season, showing that a good many prospective 
jobs were held up by the bad weather. There has been 
né change whatever in the price situation. With the 
farmers closely tied down by the wheat harvest, which 
is starting in earnest in Kansas this week, there is 
not likely to be any considerable further increase in 


business, but there undoubtedly will be a big revival of » 


figuring from the country districts as soon as the wheat 
crop is safely in the bins. Better building weather in 
Kansas City the last week has permitted the resumption 
of many jobs that were tied up by the excessive rains. 
Fir door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict report accumulated orders reduced to some extent 
and that demand does not show its former strength. Ab- 
normally low door prices that have prevailed since 1912 
continue to rule, with the door makers still frankly con- 
fessing they alone are to blame for the low values. 


At San Francisco conditions are unchanged in sash 
and millwork lines, with comparatively light manufac- 
turing operations. Production at the San Francisco Bay 
door factories is a little below normal for this season. 
The open sash, door and veneer factories at the moun- 
tain sawmills in the white pine belt as a rule operate 
below capacity. Several shipments of white pine open 
sash and door stock have been made to Australia recently 
as well as some redwood door stock. 

Very little business is done in window glass, as nearly 
all plants are shut down. Stocks run low and assort- 
ments are badly broken, so it is expected that there will 
be a heavy demand for all kinds of glass in the fall 
when the plants resume operations. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


resented an investment of $492,000, was not a paying 
proposition and certainly could not stand advances 
which would add $28,111 to its transportation expen- 
ditures each year. All they wanted, they said, was a 
rate that would put them on a parity with interstate 
competitors in all circumstances on state business, They 
declared were the advance sanctioned it would be im- 
possible for their concern to continue to operate. Mr. 
Bolton contended that the present rates applying on 
sash, doors, blinds and glass were remunerative to the 
carriers. 

Headed by President R. M. Farrar, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who is also a prominent Texas lumberman, 
a coterie of Houston business men have gone to Austin 
to protest strenuously against certain of the proposed 
new rates, alleging serious discrimination against Hous- 
ton, which, they contend, is in danger of losing a large 
percentage of its distributing business if the rates are 
allowed. 

The trip to Austin followed a strenuous session of 
local business interested in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce a few days ago, at which, speaking for the 
lumber interests, R. W. Wier stated that they were will- 
ing that the railroads be given more revenue and lum- 
bermen would stand their rightful share of it. He re- 
ferred to the advance on lumber from Louisiana points 
to Houston and other south Texas common points as 
being fair. 





WESTERN RATE ADVANCE HEARING 
POSTPONED. 
The lumber transportation department of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of June 26 announced that Examiner 
Edward W. Hines, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, would hold hearings at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
July 19 to 24 on subjects that include the general west- 
ern rate advance on products including agricultural im- 
plements, wagon boxes, wagons and parts, buggy and 
wagon wheels, windmills and parts and furniture. <Ad- 
vice received from Washington, D, C., on Thursday of 
this week is to the effect that the hearings have been 
postponed to September 20. 


PLAN TO RAISE LUMBER RATES. 


New Classification That Advances Rate on Dressed 
Lumber May Mean General Increase. 





NEw Or.LEANS, La., June 29.—From unofficial sources 
it was learned today that the lumber reclassification 
committee of the railroads is planning what may 
amount in effect to a 5 percent increase of lumber 
rates. That is to say, the new classification contem- 
plates the 5 percent raise on most if not all items of 
dressed lumber to be applied, it is understood, to all 
cars containing any of those items. Pending official 
promulgation of the proposed reclassification, there is 
talk of organization to resist its enforcement. It has 
been predicted for a good while that the movement to 
reclassify would turn out to be a movement in disguise 
to advance dressed lumber rates, so that the current 
report does not take lumbermen wholly by surprise. 


Shippers May Appeal to Commission. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 30.—Following much prelim- 
inary discussion, the railroads comprising the various 
freight traffic associations among the carriers held a 
meeting in Chicago recently at which a tentative agree- 
ment was made upon covering the reclassification of lum- 
ber products. This agreement will be submitted to the 
various organizations among the carriers and will be 
subject to such modification as may be deemed advisable. 
This tentative proposition follows: 

Rough lumber from the saw, rough staves and other rough 
materials that have been through no process take the present 
lumber rate. 

Box shooks, flooring, dressed lumber and slack cooperage 
take a rate 5 percent over the lumber rate. 

Lumber 7, to 4% inch thick, tight barrel cooperage and 
other manufactured articles take a rate 20 percent over the 
lumber rate. 

Woods of value, including mahogany, cherry and walnut, as 
well as veneers, are withdrawn altogether from the lumber 
classification. 

J. H. Townshend, general manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, says that there is a possi- 
bility that the carriers’ organizations may modify this 
agreement and relieve it of the average advance of 
about 10 pereent on pine, most of which is shipped 
dressed, as well as other manufactured articles. If the 
railroads do not take this course he says that a confer- 
ence will be asked with the organizations representing 
the railroads in the southern field at which other lumber 
organizations besides the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association will.be present. If no headway can be made 
against the carriers on this proposition it is possible that 
the association may take the matter before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





TAKES STAND AGAINST NEW TURPENTINE 
RATES. 


Houston, Trex., June 29.—Benton MeMillan of Brooke- 
land, Tex., appeared before the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion at the rate hearing in Austin yesterday to protest 
against an increase in rosin and turpentine rates pro- 
posed by the railroads. East Texas producers now pay 
as much for transportation of turpentine as do producers 
in regions outside the State, he said, yet the railroads 
are asking that the rate be increased from 914 to 15 
cents to Galveston, although the rate from Louisiana 
producing points to Galveston is 14% cents. To Hous- 
ton, one of the largest consuming points in Texas, the 
railroads want a rate of 30 cents from east Texas, as 
against a rate of 17% cents from New Orleans and 
Louisiana producing points, said Mr. MeMillan. The 
rate from east Texas to Chicago on turpentine was 40 
cents, he said, but much less from Louisiana points. ‘He 
is willing, he further said, to agree to an increase of 
15 percent, but the railroads are asking that the rates 
be advanced 50 percent. What he wants is to be placed 
on a competitive basis with out-of-the-State producers 
and he said he believes himself entitled to such consid- 
eration. 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION’S ORDER. 

Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out a circular letter 
addressed to the secretaries of the affiliated associations, 
directing their attention to an order issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on June 14, which indicates 
quite plainly that the commission does not propose to 
permit carriers to evade suspension of tariffs in classi- 
fications. The order of the commission referred to in 
Secretary Kellogg’s letter is as follows: 

Tt appearing, That after the commission has suspended the 


operation of a schedule and deferred the use of a new rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice stated there- 





‘in, thereby continuing in force, temporarily,’ the rate, fare, 


charge or other tariff provision in effect at the time, tariff- 
issuing officers of carriers have not infrequently filed other 
and different schedules stating new rates, fares, charges or 
other tariff provisions which are changes in those so tempo- 
rarily continued in force and effect; 

It appearing, From numerous instances which have come to 
notice in the experience of the commission or have been 
brought to its attention by informal complaints, that the 
spirit of the law and of the commission’s order of suspension 


is evaded by such action, and troublesome complications are 
thereby created ; 

It is ordered, “Phat when the pommnaties has suspended a 
schedule and deferred the use of a rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation or practice stated therein, the rate, fare 
or charge thereby continued in effect shall not be increased, 
and the classification, regulation or practice stated therein 
shall not be changed, by any subsequent schedule, until the 
suspension preceding has been disposed of or the period of 
suspension, and of any extension thereof, has expired, unless 
such change is specifically authorized by special order of the 
commission. 

It is further ordered, That Rule 9(k) of the commission's 
tariff circular 18-A be amended by inserting in the tenth para- 
graph thereof the substance of this order. 

It is further ordered, That a copy of this order be served 
upon all carriers subject to the provisions of the act to regu- 
late commerce, 

It is further ordered, oat this order shall be in effect from 
and after July 15, 1915 


SAYS TIME UNRIPE FOR RATE INCREASE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

OTTawa, ONT., Jan. 29.—J. R. Booth, Senator W. C. 
Edwards and a deputation of leading Ottawa Valley 
lumbermen appeared today before the railway commis- 
sion which is hearing final arguments in protest against 
the increase in Canadian freight rates and the proposed 
advance in lumber rates. Mr. Booth said he had been 
in the lumber business sixty years and that the present 
time of depression in the lumber industry was not the 
time to increase rates. 


MICHIGAN RATE CASE DECISION MADE. 

LANSING, MicH., June 25.—In an opinion rendered 
June 24 by the State railroad commission that organ- 
ization has endeavored to settle the long drawn-out con- 
troversy between shippers of limber on the eastern and 
western sides of the State. Commissioner C. L. Glasgow 
is of the opinion that the decision, or rather epinion, 
will satisfy the different shippers and that they will 
accept the opinion of the commission. In its opinion 
the commission says: 


The commission is not convinced that if the mileage scale 
had been fairly applied it would not have proved more 
just and equitable than a return to the 5 percent advance 
over the old rate in effect October 25, 1914; that is, providing 
the proposed rate if made effective by the carriers should be 
accepted by the shippers without complaint. 

The commission is anxious at all times to meet the views 
of shippers and carriers as far as consistent, when there ap- 
pears to be a common ground on which they can meet, and 
will do so in this instance, with the exception that the ad- 
vance of 1 cent per 100 pounds over the old rate to Detroit 
shall be limited in its application to a territory not greater 
than 125 miles from Detroit, and as to all other points the 
rates will be those in effect October 25, 1914, plus 5 percent. 

The commission realizes that shippers are anxious to know 
what the rate is to be in order that they may move stock 
promptly and the proposition mentioned above is the first ex- 
pression of any condition which appeared to be reasonably 
satisfactory to a majority of the parties in interest. There- 
fore, with the expectation that the carriers will take the 
necessary steps to eliminate as far as possible all unreasonable 
existing differences between the rates charged in the western 
portion of the State and those charged in the eastern portion 
of the State, in such manner as on the whole to enjoy the ad- 

vance shippers have expressed their willingness to grant, an 
psi in accordance with the above will this day issue. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. JoHn, N. B., June 29.—There are fifteen square 
rigged vessels, three masted schooners, and three steam- 
ers in the harbor awaiting lumber cargoes. 


When cargoes already contracted for have been shipped a 
lull in trade is likely to follow till stocks on the other side 
are reduced and the demand improves. Today spruce deals 
in the British market are $6 standard lower than the highest 
figure of last winter, while the freight is about $5 higher. 
Though the price last winter was very high the present lower 
price and higher freights are discouraging to new business, 
and shippers are not anxious to make new charters. The 
demand on the other side is still confined almost entirely to 
material suitable for war purposes. 

The United States market for New Brunswick spruce is 
still quiet, with practically no inquiries for new business. 
Recent heavy rains were of great benefit to log drives. Raft- 
ing on the big rivers is in full swing and the mills will prob- 
ably have more logs than they will require this year, 





























IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., June 26.—Conditions in the indus- 
try may be said to be hardly as good as a month ago, 
although log production is increasing. The outpui of 
logs so far this year has been considerably larger than that 
for the corresponding period of 1914, and the figures for 
July will doubtless show additional increase. There is no 
scarcity of timber in the water, and with many smaller oper- 
ators opening up the surplus, now amounting to approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 feet of fir, will be increased. About 60 
percent of the camps and about 40 percent of the saw- 
mills are operating. Selected fir is priced at about $8, and 
first grade cedar at $18. Shingle bolts are quoted at $4.75 

A couple of weeks ago the shingle market fell off somewhat, 
but this week has seen a betterment. Still it is unsatis- 
factory, with prices weak. Some of the smaller plants have 
closed down, and a few of the larger operators are preparing 
to follow example, all depending on how things shape up 
during the next week. Perfections are quoted at from $2.20 
to $2.30 and XXXXX at from $1.75 to $1.85. 

Among anticipated business is an order for 18,000,000 feet 
of lumber required by the Kettle Valley railway for the con- 
struction of snowsheds in the Hope mountains. This is the 
new line under construction by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
direct from the Kootenay to the coast, taking a route much 
south of the main line, 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, OntT., June 28.—A bulletin shortly to be 
issued by the Forestry Branch of the Department of the 
Interior states that the consumption of pulpwood in 
Canada increased nearly 1044 percent in 1914 over the 
previous year’s usage. ‘The increase since 1910 has been 
104 percent. Last year the 66 active pulp mills consumed 
1,224,376 cords of pulpwood, valued at $8,089,868, and in 
addition 972,508 cords, valued at $6,680, 490, were exported 
in unmanufactured state. The proportion of pulpwood made 
into pulp in Canada as compared with that imported in a 
raw state is increasing. 

The Forestry Branch has also issued a report on the wood- 
using industries of the Prairie Provinces, including Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, compiled from reports received 
from over 300 manufacturers, The total quantity of wood 
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used was 68,439,000 fect board measure, of which only 11,- 
008,000 feet was cut in the Prairie Provinces, while 32,766,000 
feet came from British Columbia, 12,137,000 feet from the 
United States, and 12,291,060 feet from Eastern Canada. Soft 
wood furnished 79.8 percent of the total, the principal items 
being Douglas fir. The only three native woods reported 
were spruce, poplar and tamarack. 

J. C. Shields, of Vancouver, head of the Shields Lumber 
Company, was in Toronto last week. He stated in an inter- 


view that at present many British Columbia mills were com- 
pletely closed down and the larger companies operating at 
greatly reduced capacity. The demand for building material 
in the Prairie Provinces had become almost negligible and 
the war had greatly limited shipping facilities for the for- 
eign trade. Mr. Shields has recently been in China and 
Japan to make trade connections and is hopeful of the future 
possibilities of an export trade in lumber with those coun- 
tries. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER“ 








NEW BELT SANDER IS VERSATILE. 

The Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., large manu- 
facturer of sanders, has developed an entirely new mill- 
work sander designed to receive all sizes of ‘moldings, in- 
terior trim and other work of irregular character. Known 
as the Berlin ‘‘Universal’’ sander, it is of the hand 
block belt tool type and the 
company claims it is able to 


AIR-TIGHT DOORS PRESERVE SILAGE. 

The Vernier Manufacturing Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, maker of silos and worker in wood and steel, has 
a simple, efficient and ingenious system of silo doors. 
These small doors run up the side of the silo, one above 
the other, from the bottom to the top. 


The collapsible 





finish almost any size or 
shape of work heretofore 








practicable only by hand 
work or special machine. It 
is a finishing tool in itself 
and eliminates the necessity 
of hand touching-up. 

The time and wages of 
from four to eight expert 
sanders are saved by this 
device, it is claimed, and its 
mile-a-minute belt travel and 
simplicity add to its conve- 
nience. The _ illustration 
shown herewith describes it 
better than words ean do. 
The long ‘‘sweep’’ between 
the adjustable standards re- 
sults in an extremely pliable, 
sensitive belt, permitting 
manipulation to shapes of 
stock which a short belt can 
not possibly reach. Both 














the table and the pedestals 
are capable of unusual ad- 
justment. 

Neither pulleys nor idlers touch the sand side of the 
belt, so that it clears itself and long retains a fast 
cutting surface. No counter-shaft is required and little 
power is needed, the company states, to operate this 
tool, which may be belted from any direction or direct 
connected motor driven. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY EXHIBIT IS VARIED. 
The exhibit in Machinery Palace, the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal., of the 
Lunkenheimer Company, large manufacturer of high 
grade specialties, Cincinnati, Ohio, is both varied and 
versatile. The engineering specialties shown differ widely 
in form, material and size, but the uses for which they 
are intended are as diverse as the articles themselves. 

In the exhibition are displayed bronze, iron, ‘‘pud- 
dled’’ semi-steel and east steel, globe, angle, cross, check, 
gate, balanced throttle and non-return safety boiler stop 
valves. Also, there are bronze and iron pop, safety, re- 
lief and blow-off valves, water columns and gages, whis- 
tles, ground key work, injectors and ejectors; bronze 
fittings and unions; cylinder lubricators, oiling devices, 
oil and grease cups, automobile and motor boat special- 
ties ete., but throughout the entire showing quality is 
evident. 

Although the company has its executive offices and fac- 
tories in Cincinnati, Ohio, it maintains branch offices 
and selling agencies everywhere and states that it is 
the largest manufacturer of high grade engineering spe- 
cialties in the world. The illustration herewith shows 
the exhibition at the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 


A NEW BERLIN BELT SANDER THAT FINISHES ODD SIZED WORK. 


doors, each of which is made exclusively of cypress lum- 
ber, are in two sections, tongued and grooved and joined 
together with heavy strap hinges securely bolted. No 
nails are used. The edges of the door openings are lined 
with angle steel, protecting the edges of the door frame, 
and the doors themselves are beveled all around the 
edges to conform to the bevel in the door opening, mak- 
ing a wedge, air-tight door. When the doors are closed 
the handles lock them and form alternate rounds of a 
ladder running up the side of the silo. The rounds in 
between the handles of the doors are formed of simple 
iron bars securely bolted in place. 

These doors are an important feature of the silo as it 
is known that much silage is spoiled by contact with air. 

The Vernier silo is built of one piece staves. The door 
frame is held firmly in place by cypress cross pieces and 
heavy steel bands securely bolted to cross pieces or door 
sills and to the two staves that form the door frame. 
The lever used in closing the doors could not be more 
simple and yet it does its double work perfectly. 

The company recommends a roof made of cypress 
tongued and grooved, as it is said that the fumes rising 
from silage are acidy and soon go through steel. The 
importance of air-tight silos in preventing the spoiling 
of silage and the relation of pure food to healthy stock 
are too well understood to need further comment here. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
pated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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EXHIBIT OF ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES BY THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 











J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


| Lumber, Ties, Piling 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH end DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
l. Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


**Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., CENTURY, 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











The Britton 
Lumber Co. 
f~ 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - - - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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Our FLOORING PLANT is now complete. 
Weare prepared to furnish promptly 


MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


In carload or less than carload shipments, 
scientifically cured, perfectly worked, uni- 
form in color and texture. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


a ARDS: CINCINNATI, _RA¥cu orcs 
etroit, Mich. a) . 
= tig i Y OHIO. Grand Rapids,Mich. 

pieg Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Factory, 


é Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Quicksand, Ky. Boston, Mass. 

















Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


b Gerke Building, 


Hardwood Lumber ] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 4 








Richey, Halsted & Quick, “Sa0™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








Ly 
The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 


Cherry in United States. 
& 











The Probst Lumber Company 


S to Cincinnati Branch of 
ciao ve Co = CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CROSSING and BRIDGE 
For — PLANK — Sale 


2 Cars 3x6 and up—10 and up RED OAK. 
5 Cars 2x6 and up—10 and up WHITE OAK. 











VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29.—A satisfactory volume of 
business is being done by the hardwood people, although 
it is not up to expectations. There is a gratifying 
demand, however, for nearly all the leading items on the 
list. Plain and quartered oak are in good call as is thick 
ash. Orders for red and sap gum are also fairly satisfac- 
tory. Indications are of a more active demand for higher 
grades soon and it is believed orders for lower grades will 
increase and that prices will improve. Trade in cypress is 
fairly good, with mixed car orders coming in with their 
usual regularity. 

In accordance with the wishes of the late Frank G. Han- 
ley, who died recently, his business will be continued under 
the same name, the Frank G. Hanley Cypress Company, as 
it has for many years. This arrangement has been ap- 
proved by the mills, whose support is assured. Mrs. Han- 
ley will retain the principal interest in the company but 
the direction of the business will be taken over by A.._G. 
— This was at Mr. Hanley’s request, made before his 
eath. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says its business is considerably better than it was a month 
ago. Prices show a tendency to strengthen. 

F, A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, says everything is ‘going 
on nicely at the mills. The company is doing a fair amount 
vad business, with inquiries increasing and prices strengthen- 
ng. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, reports a satisfactory volume 
of business being done and the demand for nearly every item 
on the hardwood list improving. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports a much better 
demand for cypress. Orders are coming in not only from 
the country yards but from consumers as well. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—Weather conditions, which 
have been favorable to building operations, have accord- 
ingly affected the lumber trade here. Announcements 
have been numerous from architects and builders of projected 
construction work in preparation for contractors. _ 

While furniture manufacturers are not as active in the 
lumber market as they were earlier in the year, there is an 
increased activity among carriage, wagon and automobile 
builders that more than compensates and that has increased 
the demand for various kinds of hardwoods. 

The outstanding feature of the trade is the tremendous de- 
mand for walnut since the placing of the big contracts for 
rifles for the armies of Europe. Such large quantities are 
being sold that the removal of this wood from the furniture 
and other fields where it has been so popular heretofore is 
imminent. If a wood can not be found to take the place of 
walnut for this purpose, then the nearest available substi- 
tute must be adopted, and there is not, so far, any denial 
of the claim that this position is held by red gum. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, of this city, one of the 
largest furniture and office fixture manufacturing concerns in 
the world, has, according to announcement made by the presi- 
dent, Henry Yeiser, secured a renewal of its contract with 
the United States Government for another year. This con- 
tract calls for all the office furniture required by Govern- 
ment departments and buildings throughout the country, and 
aggregates millions of dollars. An enormous amount of lum- 
ber is required every year to fill this contract. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLumMBus, OHIO, June 29.—The lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and central Ohio territory shows a little more 
activity in every line. This is especially true of hard- 
woods where there is an increasel demand for all grades and 
varieties. On the whole there is a better tone to the trade 
and future prospects are brighter. 

Hardwoods are stronger, especially in northern territory. 
Extreme low prices are gradually passing away, although 
some cutting is still indulged in. Shipments come out 
promptly from every producing section. Most of the hard- 
wood buying is done by retailers although some factories are 
in the market for limited quantities. 

Building operations are still active. Dealers’ stocks are 
only fair and they follow the policy of buying from hand to 
mouth. Prices hold up better than formerly, and a large 
percentage of the buying is done for immediate delivery. 

The yellow pine trade is slightly more active and prices 
are not as irregular as formerly. The extreme cheap figures 
are gradually disappearing from the market. Retailers loath 
to accumulate stocks, buy only in limited quantities. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade improves in hardwoods. The volume of orders is 
larger and inquiries more numerous, With prices steady at 
former levels. 

Frank Buel, formerly of Bay City, Mich., now connected 
with the Graham County Lumber. Company of Andrews, 
N. C., was a visitor in Columbus recently. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 29.—The Marion County 
Board of Review has about concluded its work of ap- 
praising lumber and allied interests to form a basis for 
taxation. No increases of importance are made this year 
because of business conditions of the last year. 

About fifty members of the wholesale trade division of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce left this morning for a 
two days’ trade extension trip in automobiles through Indi- 
ana and Illinois. The destination is* Danville, Ill., and the 
return will be by another route. Stops will be made at all 
important cities and towns en route, where calls will be 
made on merchants. A number of representatives of the 
lumber and allied trades accompanied the party. 

Nelson A. Gladding, vice president of BE. C. Atkins & Co., 
has been appointed on one of the permanent committees of 
the Pan-American conferences. These committees will take 
up the work where the conferences left off of endeavoring to 
establish closer financial and trade relations between the 
United States and Latin America. Mr. Gladding has been 
appointed to the Panama group. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1.—Trade has shown little im- 
provement during the last few days, although the big 
mills continue to operate steadily and inquiries are more 
numerous than they were a few weeks ago. Manufacturers 
say marked improvement in almost all lines of business will 
be certain as soon as the new wheat crop is marketed. Col- 
lections are fair. Manufacturers report that plenty of good 
logs are coming in. 

he big war in Europe has created a boom in many sec- 
tions of this State in the manufacture of gunstocks. A few 
days ago Charles H. Barnaby, the well-known lumber manu- 
facturer at Greencastle, shipped more than 50,000 feet of 
gunstock flitches to New York, from where they will be sent 
to Europe. Mr. Barnaby is completing a large European 
gunstock order and several hundred thousand feet was ex- 


pected to go forward this week. He is now receiving walnut 
logs from nearly every part of the State. 

Most of the large furniture factories in Evansville are now 
being operated steadily and trade has improved during the 
last few weeks, especially in the southwest, where a great 
many Evansville products are sold. 

Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Turniture Company here, has been elected president of the 
Dixie Bee Line Association that plans to build an automobile 
road and highway from Danville, Il, to Nashville, Tenn. 
William A, Koch, of the Evansville Folding Bed Company, 
has been elected treasurer of the association. 

Harry Massie, sales manager of the Evansville Sash & 
Door Company, reports some improvement in the sash and 
door business during the last week, especially in the out of 
town business. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MemPHis, TENN., June 29.—Demand for southern 
hardwoods is moderately active but business is much 
smaller than was anticipated a short time ago. Buyers 
show little disposition to predict their needs and conse- 
quently orders are only moderate. Shipments go forward 
daily but the aggregate is not up to expectations. Export 
inquiry broadens but there are such ‘handicaps that the 
amount of lumber going to Europe is, while considerably 
larger than a short time ago, sharply below normal and 
represents specialties rather than the general run of stock. 
Ash still sells well abroad and both sap and red gum 
moves well in export channels. There is also good domes- 
tic demand for sap gum and red enjoys a more active re- 
quest. Cypress is also a good seller. The lower grades of 
cotton wood and gum go readily into box manufacture and 
sap gum box boards are in excellent request. Little activity 
is noted in high grade cotton wood, and oak in both plain 
and quartered has been a disappointment to trade: members. 
Production of hardwood lumber is still considerably below 
normal in this territory. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors the coree 
Mill & Lumber Company decided to build a railroad 25 
miles long, running from Cotton Plant to Kramer, Ark., 
connecting with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern on 
the one end and the Rock Island System on the other. The 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company has extensive timber hold- 
ings in that territory and the road, while a common car- 
rier, will be built ey for the purpose of developing 
its resources. C. G. Kadel, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, has recently returned from an extended 
trip through the west and north. Mr. Kadel says that he 
found business gradually improving and is inclined to be- 
lieve that there is further betterment in store in the near 
future for all engaged in the manufacture and distribution 
of southern hardwoods. Mr. Kadel is one of the officials of 
the Riel-Kadel Lumber Company, recently organized here. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington for 
the suspension of the new tariff issued by F. A. Leland, agent 
for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and other 
roads, effective July 16. This tariff provides for an ad- 
vance of 1 to 2.cents a hundred on hardwood shipments 
from_ Arkansas milling points to stations in Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

H. R. Chears, president of the Chears Floor & Screen 
Company, is suffering from injuries received in an automo- 
bile collision Sunday. He is not seriously hurt, but will be 
confined to his home for some days. His machine was 
badly wrecked in the collision. 

Geo. D. Burgess, president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, has recently returned to Memphis. 
He attended the annual of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at Chicago and then went on a business trip 
which he has just completed. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBuRG, VA., June 28.—The yellow pine situation 
showed little improvement during the last week, the de- 
mand for yard stocks being slow as the result of building 
operations throughout the East and central West being be- 
low normal in output and general activity. The larger in- 
dustrial corporations and the railroads are still sending out 
inquiries freely, and some business is being secured on a 
fairly attractive basis from these sources, but the demand 
has not as yet reached a volume that would naturally result 
in less competition and as a result prices even though slightly 
advanced are much below actual values. 

Hardwoods continue to hold a fair position. The demand 
has held up well and inquiries are plentiful, although pur- 
chases are limited and cover only thirty to sixty day needs 
and deliveries. Ash and poplar are moving more freely than 
any other woods. 


FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntineton, W. VaA., June 28.—Two hundred thou- 
sand feet of oak lumber shipped by water from Arkansas 
was unloaded here and loaded on railway cars to be 
shifted to the plant of the Nicholson-Kendle Furniture Com- 
pany in the east end. The consignment was shipped by barge 
because of the big saving in freight charges. 

The work of unloading the Barret line barge of 576,000 
feet of oak lumber, shipped from the mouth of the Arkansas 
River to the Parkersburg Mill Company at Parkersburg, has 
been completed. Another barge of lumber for the Parkersburg 
Mill Company of the same dimensions is on the way. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmaAHA, Nzs., June 29.—Local lumber wholesalers are 
doing about a normal business. Their traveling men in 
the field are selling about what they expect normally 
to sell this time of year. This is about the first time this 
spring that the local lumber dealers have talked this way. 
The business is largely done in western fir, however, for the 
yellow pine prices are still being held up to the mark set 
several months ago, and the result is that not so much of 
it is moving in this particular territory where western 
stuff comes readily into direct competition with it. 

“We sell about five cars of western fir to one of the 
southern stuff just now,’ said Austin Braun, sales manager 
of the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company. “I think I 
am safe in saying that is about the proportion at present.” 

The firm of McCormick & White.has been appointed the 
Nebraska representative of the Douglas Fir Lumber Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore., each partner detailed to a separate 
territory. F. P. McCormick, who will act as the Omaha repre- 
sentative, is an old Douglas Fir Sales Company man and has 
built up a large trade in his territory for northwestern lum- 
ber products. T. P. White will represent the company in 
western Nebraska, with headquarters at Grand Island, Neb. 
For eight years he was the middle West representative of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, and returns here from a successful 
eareer in Chicago and Iowa as representative of another 
Northwest mill. The firm of McCormick & White is new, but 
both partners are well known in their respective territories. 
H. A. Black has been named the Sioux City, Ia., representative 
of the company. He has sold Douglas fir lumber in the Iowa 
and Dakota territory for years and has a good standing 
among both trade and mills. 
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BOOTH-BADGER. “dward Booth, nephew of 
John R. Booth, the well known Canadian lumberman, and 
son of Colonel and Mrs. Edward Judson Booth, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Miss Muriel May Badger, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Judson Badger, of Wollaston, Mass., 
were married June 25 at Wollaston. Hundreds of guests 
were at the wedding ceremony and reception which fol- 
lowed at the home of the bride, scores of friends of the 

couple coming from distant points in the East and Can- 

ada. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Joseph 
Walther, pastor of the Wollaston Baptist Church, and 
the bride was given in marriage by her father. The best 
man was Adrian St. John, of eg gue N. Y., and the 
maid of honor was Miss Grace R . Whittaker, ‘of North 
Adams, Mass. 

The bridegroom, a descendant of an Irish family which 
came to Waterloo, Quebec, over a century ago, was born 
in Burlington, Vt., May 25, 1889, graduating from the 
Burlington high school in 1908 and receiving his degree 
from Dartmouth College in 1912. When but 15 years of 
age he started complying with his uncle’s wish that he 
enter the lumber business by working at $3 a week as a 
tally clerk in the Booth lumber yards at Burlington. 





JOHN E. BOOTH. 


After leaving college he became a _ salesman for his 
uncle’s mill, said to be the largest lumber mill in_the 
world, and is now assistant sales manager for New Eng- 
land and New York, his father, Col. Booth, of Burling- 
ton, being in charge of the Booth mill and lumber yard 
interests in the East. 

The bride is a granddaughter of E. P. Badger, the 
multimillionaire manufacturer of copper fire-extinguish- 
ers. Her father is a Boston leather merchant. She 
graduated from the exclusive Quincy Mansion school at 
the age of 16, winning the distinction of being the 
youngest graduate in the history of the institution. She 
was graduated from Vassar with the class of 1914. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth left on an automobile honeymoon 
and will visit various shore and mountain resorts. They 
will be at home after September 15 at 86 Williams Street, 
Burlington, Vt 





MARTIN-MATHEWS.—A very pretty home wedding 
took place June 23 at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin A. Mathews, of Columbus, Ohio, 
~ their davghter Miss Lucille Jane became the bride 

f J. Watts Martin, of Norfolk, Va. Mr. Martin is well 
aoe to lumbermen of Norfolk and vicinity, being vice 
president and general manager of the J. E. Etheridge 
Lumber Company (Inc.), of Norfolk, one of the largest 
retail yards in that section, and having formerly been 
connected with the manufacturing end of the business. 
The maid of honor and only attendant to the bride was 
her sister Miss Dorothy Mathews, while W. B. Roper, of 
Norfolk, was the bridegroom’s best man. An informal 
reception was held following the ceremony, to which 
about fifty guests had been invited. Mr. Martin and his 
bride left Columbus for Chicago and a trip through the 
lakes and will be at home to their friends after July 15 
at 735 Yarmouth Street, Norfolk. In the fall they expect 
to take an apartment in the Toxaway, Norfolk. 





MINER-SWITZER.—NEFF-SWITZER.—At the home 
of the brides’ parents in Ridgeway, Mo., June 22, was 
celebrated the marriage of Miss Cecile Switzer to Erwin 
A. Miner and Miss Bernice Switzer to Glen Neff. The 
Rev. H. A. Miner, of Madison, Wis., a relative of one 
of the grooms, performed the ceremony for the first 
mentioned couple and the Rev. E. Snider, of Ridgeway, 
officiated for the other couple. The brides are accom- 
plished daughters of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Switzer. Erwin 
A. Miner is the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Miner, and is local manager for the Miner & Frees 
lumber yard at Ridgeway. Glen Neff is the youngest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Neff, and has hearkened to the 
call of ‘“‘back to the soil,’’ and is making a successful 
young farmer. After a wedding dinner the young couples 
left in an automobile for Blythedale, Mo., where they 
boarded a passenger train for Clear Lake, Iowa, to spend 
their honeymoons. 





SPICKER-LONG.—One of the most romantic weddings 
reported in a long time was that of Max Spicker, the 
eighteen-year-old son of Julius Spicker, sales manager 
of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, and secretary of 
the Richiand Parish Lumber Company, both firms at 
Louisville, Ky., and Miss Elizabeth Long, fourteen years 
old. The two had been sweethearts and while young 
Spicker was spending his vacation from the Culver 
Military Academy they decided to be marvied. The par- 
ents learned of their intentions and endeavored to pre- 
vent the wedding on account of the extreme youth of the 
young people. They finally succeeded in obtaining a li- 
cense in New Albany, Ind., where they had gone in an 
automobile. They have since returned home, the parents 
having forgiven them. 





HELQUIST-ROHE.—A. S. Helquist and Miss Martha 
Rohe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Wi Rohe, were united 
in marriage June 19 at the home - the bride’s parents, 
Blue Island, Ill. The wedding was a quiet affair, mem- 
bers of the immediate families of the bride and groom 
being present. The bride’s father is a member of the 
Rohe Lumber Company, Blue Island, nL 


BUTLER-WARING.—Joseph Warner Butler, eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Warner R. Butler, of Dorchester, 
Mass., and one of the younger members of the wholesale 
lumber trade of Boston, and Miss Florence Elizabeth 
Waring, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sumner 
Waring, of Fall River, were married June 24 at the bride’s 
home in 783 Rock street. The Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
of the First Baptist Church, officiated. 

Mr. Butler is associated with his father in the whole- 
sale hardwoods business at 79 Milk street, Boston, the 
firm being W. R. Butler & Co. He is a graduate of 
Harvard College and. of the Harvard University school 
of forestry, where he won honors and laid the founda- 
tion for his later success in the lumber industry, 

Mr. Butler first met his bride at the Harvard-Yale 
football game, several years ago, and the acquaintance 
thus formed grew into an engagement which was an- 
nounced Jast spring. Both families have their summer 
homes at Mount Vernon, N. H., and it is understood that 
Mr. and Mrs. Butler will visit that beautiful section of 
the White Mountain state during their honeymoon. On 
Load return to Boston they plan to make their home at 

Jaban, 


MacKINNON-WILLIAMS.—Friends of Arthur Ward 
MacKinnon, president_of the MacKinnon Lumber & Pole 
Company (Ltd.), of Calgary, Canada, have just learned 
that Mr. MacKinnon’s recent removal to Chicago did not 
have entirely to do with the opening of Chicago offices 
for the company. While it is true that Mr. MacKinnon 
had the honor of opening the first lumber office in the 
new Lumber Exchange Building, his friends have just 
discovered that a month ago Miss Maud Williams, of 
Big Rapids, Mich., became the bride of Mr. MacKinnon, 
the ceremony being performed at Crown Point, Ind. Mrs. 
MacKinnon before her marriage was a teacher of music 
in the public schools at Indiana Harbor, Ind. Mr. and 
Mrs. MacKinnon are now making their home at South 
Bay Hotel, Indiana Harbor, Ind., and should the Euro- 
pean war come to a close they might remove to Calgary 
and someone else be left in charge of the Chicago office 
of the company. 





McLEAN-FOLLIS.—An interesting wedding took place 
at the Episcopal church in Bay City, Mich., June 28, 
when Miss Geraldine Follis, niece of E. B. Foss, the well 
known lumberman, was married to Dr. James McLean, 
of Toronto. The bride, who formerly resided in Bay City, 
came from Ireland, traveling 4,000 miles for the wedding. 
She made the trip across the ocean on the St. Paul, 
which though convoyed by two destroyers was pursued 
by submarines. Dr. McLean traveled 2,000 miles from 
Saskatchewan, in the Canadian Northwest, where they 
will make their home. 





IVERSON-EDWARDS.—PARKER- BOTTUM.—Lumber 
circles were much interested this week in the announce- 
ment of a double wedding in which members of families 
of prominent lumbermen were concerned. At Tacoma, 
Wash., Miss Marie L. Edwards became the bride of 
Victor M. Iverson, son of Mr. and Mrs, I. C. Iverson, 
of Seattle, Wash. I. C. Iverson is a member of the 
firm of Wood & Iverson, operating a sawmill at 
Hobart, Wash. The second wedding was that of Miss 
Ruth H. Bottum, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. G. Bot- 
tum, and George Parker, which took place in Everett, 
Wash. Each of the bridegrooms acted as best man for 
the other. S. G. Bottum is sales manager for the Buck- 
eye Lumber Company. All four of the young people are 
Seattle high school graduates, the brides being members 
of the class graduated at the Queen Anne High School 
this week. Although the marriages took place last April, 
they were not announced until after the brides had been 
graduated last Tuesday. The Iversons will leave soon 
for Hobart; where the bridegroom will enter the employ 
of his father. 





SHAY-WHITE.—Willis O. Shay, of the Glade Lumber 
Co., of Erwin, W. Va., and Miss Josephine Thompson 
White, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Parran Deakins, were 
united in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents at 
Rowlesburg, W. Va., June 24, by the Rev. James L. 
Marquess. Mrs. Shay is a niece of the postmaster at 
Oakland, 





STUCHELL-WELLS.—The wedding of Lester Stuchell, 
son of H. W. Stuchell, of the Eclipse Mill Co., of Everett, 
Wash., and Miss Norma Wells was a recent event of in- 
terest, the ceremony being performed at Seattle and at- 
tended by several Everett people. 





MORRISON-GRAVES.—Another West Virginia wedding 
last week was that of Guy Harold Morrison, a sawmill 
operator at Durbin, W. Va., and Miss Ellen Graves, 
rn of Isaac N. Graves, which was celebrated 
une 





MEYER-MATHIS.—A wedding of interest to Philadel- 
phia lumber circles June 15 was that of Miss Elizabeth 
M. Mathis, daughter of Mrs. Jane Mathis, of 2504 South 
Twentieth Street, and Earle Russell Meyer, who is con- 
nected with William Meyer, operating a box factory at 
216 Quarry Street, Philadelphia. 


The bride was attended by Mrs. Harold Mortimer 














MR. AND MRS. EARLE RUSSELL MEYER 


Weaver, as matron of honor, Miss Lillian Cleeland, of 
New York, as maid of honor and the bridesmaids were 
the Misses Lillian Bahls, Grace Haldeman, Hanna Neahl, 
Marie Mack and Mrs. Raymond Parker. Little Miss Helen 
Barnes made an attractive flower girl, carrying pink 
roses. 








WARE-KIRBY. are, manager of the 
Elsinore Lumber Company, of Elsinore, Cal., and Miss 
Mary Inez Kirby, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Kirby. 
of Corona, Cal., were united in marriage at Corona June 
16. After a wedding trip to Los Angeles, San Francisco 
one San Diego, Mr. and Mrs. Ware will be at home at 

sinore. 





COUNTS-MOULTRIE.—J. E. Counts, secretary of the 
East Arkansas Lumber Co., of Blytheville, Ark., and Miss 
Marion Moultrie were united in marriage June 8. 





| HARDWOODS . 


I 
1” R 
C 


Bone-dry, no thick cut— 
maximum lengths, widths 
and grade values — from 
Wisconsin’s best Birch 
country—all grades. 


Other Wis. and Mich. 
Birch, any grade 1”’ to 3’’. 


B Wis. stock — all grades—1’’, 1%’ and 1%''— 
ass special price 1’’ No. 1, 2 and 3 Com. 


Rock Elm 3::’ as and 134" No. 2 Com. & Bet. and 
oO 


1’’, 1%,°’ 134”° all grades—2 Cars 1’’ No. 1 
Soft Elm and = Special. 


’ choice No. 2 C. & B. Soft—1’’, 14%’’, 134”’, 
Maple > 2°’, 244”’ and 3” Hard—all grades. 


Ash 3 Cars 1’’ No. 3 and Btr. Northern—Black. 


Hard and Soft Crating Stock—to your order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “3g. 








3,000,000 Feet 


4 Soft 
8 Yellow 


Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2, and3 
Com., also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 for mixed 


cars always on sticks. 


New, Bright, Clean Lumber. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Basswoo 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mangminee 





















Beech< 


White 


F looring and Red 


is gaining favor every day with builders because 
of its susceptibility to stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. GLASGOW.KY. ak 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 




















The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44%x8% inches. Price, postpaid, 
ene copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50, 
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Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wisconsin 


Get Our Prices on— 


2-4 and wider—AL No. 3 Hemlock. 

2-6, 2-8, 2-10, 2-12—_AL No. 2 Hemlock. 
2-4, 2-6, 2-8, 2-10—AL No. 1 Tamarack. 
6-6, 6-8, 8-8__AL No. 1 Tamarack. 

Extra *A* White Cedar Shingles. 

32”? Hemlock Lath. 

4-4” No. 3 Com. and Better Basswood. 
4-4”’ No. 2 Com. and Beiter Hard Maple. 


Ship via C. & N. W., or C. M. & St. P. Rd’s. 





doing. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





WHITE 


oax Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
@ © 











West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 








— 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Marufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


—— 


























FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SCUND NOTES. 


Coastwise Freight Rates Advanced—Alaskan Trade In- 
dicates Big Possibilities—Extraordinary Precautions 
Against Forest Fires. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—Conditions in the lumber 
industry of the Pacifie ia so go have undergone little 
change in the last week. Yard business of various kinds 
continues about normal. Most mills in this section will close 
a few days for the Fourth of July, but no extended shutdown 
is contemplated. Logging operations in the Puget Sound 
country are causing logs to pile up at a slightly greater rate 
than they are being used at the mills. It is ‘estimated the 
surplus now cut is about 100,000,000 feet. 

Coastwise freight rates on lumber recently have been ad- 
vanced 50 cents, The rate from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco now is $3.50; Puget Sound to southern California, $4. 

The Dent Lumber & Shingle Company dispatched its first 
consignment of lumber for its new lumber yard to be located 
at Anchorage on the line of the Government's Alaska rail- 
road now building from Seward to the interior. The et ol 
ment consisted of about 750,000 feet and included shingles, 
lath and hardware. The lumber was taken by a barge, re- 
cently bought for this business by the Dent company. With 
the great amount of building expected along the line of the 
new railroad it is believed there will be consider able demand 
for lumber and it is this demand that the Dent concern 
hopes to meet. ‘The lumber is cut at the Chippewa Lumber 
Company's mill at Lake Ballinger, Wash. 


The sixteen honorary commercial commissioners from China, 
who have been making a tour of the United States, yesterday 
were shown the process of logging and lumbering Douglas 
fir at the plant of the Page Lumber Company at Eagle Gorge, 
Wash. With President Paul Page and State Senator Howard 
TD. Taylor in charge of the arrangements, the company took 
the commissioners on a special train over the concern’s log- 
ging road and showed them the men felling timber and load- 
ing it on cars with a donkey engine. Later in the afternoon 
the commissioners were taken throug zh the plant of the Seattle 
Car & Foundry Company at Renton and the Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Company at Kent. Today they visited the 
plant of Schwager & Nettleton in Seattle and there saw the 
timbers manufactured into lumber. 

Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Mills & Tim- 
ber Company, whose plant is at Port Angeles, Wash., was a 

Seattle visitor this week, and in discussing the lumber situ- 
ation said: ‘We are operating four camps and cutting about 
half a million feet of fir and cedar a day, but our mills are 
keeping pace with the loggers. There is no likelihood that 
we will close this summer as some of the logging concerns are 
We have enough orders to.keep our plant busy.’ 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ ‘Association, returned from 
a trip to Alaska this week and after a me stay in the vi- 
cinity of Seattle left for Vancouver, B. C., where he boarded 
the Canadian Pacific for the East. W nile in this vicinity he 
visited a number of mill plants. Ie said: ‘My recent visit 
to Alaska convinces me that that territory is truly wonderful 
and has as yet scarcely been touched. When I return east I 
am going to impress it on bankers and capitalists that this 
section offers greater opportunities than any other quarter 
of the globe.” 

State Forester Ferris announces that a larger force of 
men than ever before employed in this State is guarding the 
forests of Washington against fire. On duty are thirty-one 
county fire wardens, forty-nine Federal patrolmen, under joint 
control of the State and Federal authorities; seventy-six 
rangers of the Washington Forest Fire Association, sixty-nine 
connected with the United States forest department, and 
twenty-eight rangers of private timber companies. 

The College of Forestry of the University of Washington 
has issued its announcement for 1915-1916. The bulletin 
contains a list of the faculty, special lectures, advisory com- 
mittees and an account of the purposes and aims of the col- 
lege. Requirements and course of study prescribed for stu- 
dents also are printed. Among those who will lecture during 
the next term are: Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who will speak on 
“Milling and Association Work’; J. P. Van Orsdell, of the 
Portland Lumber Company, will speak on “Scientific Log- 
ging,’ and Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, will 
lecture on “Sawmilling.” 

S. G. Bottum, sales manager for the Buckeye Lumber Com- 
pany, believes yard trade the last few weeks has been normal, 
although the orders have been badly mixed and contain almost 
everything made in this part of the country. Clear shingles 
he said have strengthened slightly in the last few days 

The Washington branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will hold its July meeting in the dry 
lumber shed of the new Weyerhaeuser plant at Everett. 


J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, was in Seattle this week visiting Reed S. Edger- 
ton, western manager of the company, with offices in Seattle. 
On the way west Mr. Ballord spent a week at Dalkena, Wash., 
where he has pine manufacturing interests. He said that 
the crop outlook through Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana is very good, with stocks generally light at retail yards, 
and he looks for an excellent yard demand for lumber in the 
fall. provided nothing interferes with the crop. The Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Company is one of the oldest wholesale con- 
cerns in Minneapolis and handles largely Coast and Inland 
Empire lumber products. Its lumber manufacturing opera- 
tior at Dalkena on the Pend d’Oreille River, near the Idaho 
line, is known as the Dalkena Lumber Company. 

Sylvester §S. Sheller, lumberman and banker from Dun- 
cannon, Pa., was a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Sheller was 
on his way home from the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
took occasion to visit local lumbermen. 

f Elliott, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, of this city, left during the week on a trip to 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. Mr. Elliott will in- 
vestigate the property of the Pacific Coast Warehouse Com- 
pany at Minnesota Transfer. 

A, L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Spokane, visited Seattle this week, stopping en 
route home from visiting Portland and other points in 
Oregon. 

Robert Dollar, president of the Robert Dollar Company, 
San Francisco, vessel owner and lumber shipper, was in 
Seattle and Vancouver, B. C., this week. Capt. Dollar is an 
authority on Chinese commercial matters, owing to his ex- 
tended acquaintance in China where he has spent much time 
on business for the company. While here he visited with the 
oe ng honorary commercial commissioners of the Republic of 
China, who arrived in Seattle yesterday, after a tour of the 
United States. Capt. Dollar went to China and arranged for 
their visit to this country and accompanied them to San 
Francisco. He also recently joined the commission in Wash- 
ington and accompanied them to New York, he being one 
of the three members of the special committee of arrange- 
ments of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast, having the tour of the Commission in charge. Capt. 
Dollar states that the new seamen’s bill which goes into effect 
next November will necessitate his changing the register of 
his vessels to the British flag, and while in Vancouver this 
week he made arrangements for the change. Ross Smith, 
manager of the Seattle office of the Dollar company, who 
has been spending several months in New York, is now in 
San Francisco. Frank Paramino, in charge of the company’s 
domestic business at San Francisco, arrived in Seattle this 
week to remain sometime during Mr. Smith’s absence. 


CCMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 





Fir Door Business in Unsatisfactory Shape—Shingl: 
Mills Temporarily Shut Down—Middle West Con 
ditions Not Promising. ‘ 


TAcoMA, WASH., June 26.—J. G. Dickson, secretary 
of the Pacific States Lumber Company, and vice presi 
dent and manager of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, 
returned during the week from a several weeks’ trip through 
the middle West that took him as far east as Chicago and 
Cleveland, visiting the two companies’ sales representatives 
and looking into business conditions. Said Mr. Dickson on 
his return: 

“Throughout the country there is the same general un- 
settled feeling in general business circles that is apparent on 
the Coast—an uncertainty as to whether this country may 
become involved abroad or in Mexico that makes business 
hesitate at any extensions. Considerable building is going 
on through the farm districts and I feel that the next year or 
so after the war ceases business in the Pacific coast country 
will be of large proportions. There are many orders for war 
munitions in this country but, on the whole, they do not 
offset the damage done to other lines of business by the war. 
In the retail yard trade some say they are doing more busi- 
ness, and others are complaining. On the whole the yard 
trade seems not far below normal, but on account of cargo 
conditions out here a great many more mills are trying to 
sell to the yards and prices remain very low. There is 
scarcely any timber business. Some of the larger yards I 
found have timbers on hand yet that were shipped a year ago. 
The lumber business as a whole out here is not likely to 
show much improvement until vessels are available to move 
cargoes offshore and this is not likely to be while the Euro- 
pean war continues.” 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company was the lowest 
bidder for supplying the United States quartermaster's de- 
partment with 600,000 feet for shipment to the Philippines. 
ive companies submitted bids that were opened June 8, 
prices ranging from $6,650 to $4,600, all specifying Puget 
Sound delivery. 

“Fir door prices are still abnormally low,” said Manager 
J. A. Gabel, of the Pacific Mutual Door Gaieae yesterday. 
“The volume has dropped off to some extent and the fac- 
tories have cleaned up a little on orders ahead. Prices are 
likely to continue where they are now, for some time.” 

With the Fourth of July season come the annual holiday 
shutdowns of the logging camps and shingle mills, the men 
generally flocking to the cities for the celebrations. Indica- 
tions among the straight shingle mills are that most of them 
will remain closed indefinitely after ‘the Fourth owing to 
the very low prices prevailing, the lowest in years. Whole- 
salers h ave lately been offering as low as $1.20 to the mills, 
the margin to the trade varying from 5 to 10 cents. The 
combination mills generally are “ant meeting the low prices 
on shingles and are able to get around $1.30 to $1.35 for their 
shingles owing to their ability to ship in mixed cars, which is 
what many of the yards are asking. On the whole, the 
shingle demand is very light. Cedar shingle logs continue 
ranging from $9 to $12 and mills buying cedar at that price 
and selling shingles at $1.20 have a problem that some of 
them are not solving. 

Local chemists are now arranging plans for the entertain- 
ment of some 900 members of the American Chemical Society 
who will be in this city September 9 on a tour of the Puget 
Sound country. Among the features of the local program will 
be a trip to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s big 
logging camps where the visitors will be entertained at a 
genuine logging camp meal and will then have opportunity 
for inspecting the big fir trees as they stand and methods by 
which the trees are felled and sent to the mill to be cut 
into lumber. 

8S. Browne, treasurer of the Nisqually-Russel Car & 
Locomotive Works, is east on a business trip to various 
points, including Detroit where is located the Russel Car & 
Foundry Company, with which the Tacoma plant is allied. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has a dredger at 
work off the end of its long wharf deepening the waterway 
better to facilitate handling of large vessels. The company 
reports a good volume of business but no improvement in 
prices. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 28.—The mills and logging 
camps of Whatcom and Skagit Counties will close July 3 
for Independence Day celebrations. According to a 
wholesaler in touch with the mills the majority of the score 
of shingle mills now running in Whatcom County will not 
close more than a week. Another wholesaler estimates that 
the greater number will shut down for from a fortnight to 
thirty days, while a few will close indefinitely. The combi- 
nation mills—ihe Bloedel Donovan, Earles-Cleary and What- 
com Falls Mill—will probably close for but a day or two. 
The same may also hold true of the logging camps, which 
will not be seriously affected by the shutdown of the shingle 
mills. The Bloedel Donovan Mills may close one side of 
their cargo mill in July because of lack of vessels, but the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Company will run at capacity through- 
out the summer if possible. This will be done, says George 
W. Loggie, president, even though it necessitates filling all 
the warehouses. 

The McCoy-Loggie Timber Company is operating in What- 
com County the largest logging camp in northwestern Wash- 
ington. It has increased its output since it first opened last 
spring until this week it has been shipping from 190,000 to 
200,000 feet a day. All of this comes to Bellingham Bay 
and there is no finer timber in the State. With the entrance 
of this company into the logging industry the sight of log 
trains half or a quarter of a mnile long is once more common 
in Bellingham. 

Logs at the rate of several carloads daily are shipped from 
Hamilton to Anacortes by the Skagit River Logging Company, 
which recently began operation. The logs are handled at 
Hamilton by electric loaders. The company owns large hold- 
ings of timber in Skagit County. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., June 26.—The Ewauna Box 
Company, this city, will add 50 men to its foree imme- 
diately following July 4 in order to handle the orders 
which it has received. Manager McGowan says that he has 
contracted for 20,000,000 feet of lumber this season and will 
use every bit of it in filling his contracts, A day and night 
shift will be put on and will continue through July, August 
and September. 








ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

Everett, WAsH., June 27.—Heavy curtailment of the 
output of lumber, shingles and logs is scheduled for the 
next few weeks. Most of the mills in Snohomish County 
will shut down for at least two weeks and loggers are talk- 
ing of a shutdown of a month. <A few of the camps will 


have only a brief vacation but the majority will be down. 
Fire fighters of Snohomish County and the northeast sec- 
tion of King County have reached an agreement for better 
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codperation to the end that losses will be kept at a minimum 
in the districts. 

Improvement in the lumber demand from eastern Washing: 
ton and Montana is noted by local millmen. There is also 
an increased demand for shingles in that section, 

The Index-Galena Lumber Company has improved its serv- 
ice on its logging lines by the purchase of a Climax locomo- 
tive. The company has also purchased a large quantity 
of rails from the Great Northern Railway Company for use 
on its logging roads. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Mills Generally Running Only at Part Capacity— 
Exploitation Company Reports Progress—Prepara- 
tions Being Made for Forest Fire Season. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 26.—J. M. Carpenter and W. L. 
Haskell, who some months ago purchased the Lovegren 
Lumber Company’s holdings at Cherry Grove, Ore., left 
during the week for California on a business and pleasure 
trip. The company is now extending the railroad that con- 
nects with the Southern Pacific line from the mill site into 
the timber, where logging operations will commence as soon 
as the market becomes a little more settled. Two and a half 
miles have already been buiit. To begin with the company 
will operate the small mill, built by Mr. Lovegren, but eventu- 
ally it is intended to build a large mill. 

» B. Menefee, of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company, with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, returned from a 
pleasure trip to California during the week. Mr. Menefee 
says he did not talk lumber or see lumber on the entire trip, 
but was on a mission of recreation only. However, he reports 
that upon his return he found that conditions had improved 
considerably both in fir and cedar shingles. The company has 
three shingle mills in this district, but only one of them is 
at present in operation. 

Contract has been let by Charles R. McCormick & Co. for 
the building of an auxiliary power schooner to the St. Helens 
Shipbuilding Company, also a McCormick property at St. 
Helens on the lower Columbia River, to cost $125,000. Ac- 
cording to Charles McCormick, who was in Portland during 
the week from his headquarters at San Francisco, the vessel 
is to be 265 feet in length of 46- foot beam and with a depth 
of hold of 19 feet. The vessel will have capacity for handling 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber. The engines of semi-Diesel 
type have been ordered from Sweden. 

Progress was reported at a meeting held here at the Benson 
Hotel Friday, June 25, by the organizers of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Company, whose purpose is to expand 
the demand for Pacific Northwest lumber in the markets of 
the world. Attending the meeting were Charles E. Hill and 
James G. Gregory, of Tacoma ; E. G. Ames, of Seattle; A. B. 
Middleton, of Aberdeen; W. B. Mackay, of Portland, and 
If. 8S. Mitchell, of Wauna, Ore. Temporary headquarters are 
at Seattle, but it is planned to open branch offices in Portland 
and San Francisco. Another meeting is planned for the near 
future w hen a full attendance of the membership is expected. 

FE. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association with offices in this city, has gone to 
San Francisco from which place he sailed this week for 
Tahiti to look after his interests in a vanilla bean export- 
ing concern, with headquarters there. The trip will re- 
quire a couple of months and he is accompanied by his 
pee who is well known in the literary world as Maryland 
Allen, 

As the time for dry weather approaches the office of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association is busy with educational 
publicity work. It has now prepared a letter that has been 
sent out by the Portland Chamber of Commerce to 15,000 
citizens of the State, members of associated commercial 
bodies, newspapers, granges, school teachers, lodges and 
churches. The bulletin calls attention to the tourists visit- 
ing the Northwest this summer and says that only one 
thing can prevent the full enjoyment of the climate and 
seenery here, namely smoke. ‘They ask for codperation in 
preventing the smoke nuisance. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, Astoria, Ore., has closed 
its logging camps indefinitely and is running only one 
side of its big mill plant on a nine hour a day basis. The 
plant cuts about 180,000 feet a day; its normal capacity is 
350,000 feet. 

The Clatsop Mill Company's plant runs eight hours a 
day, cutting spruce two days a week and fir the balance of 
the week. The company manufactures doors and boxes as 
well as lumber. Its doors are sold through the Pacifie Mu- 
tual Door Company, Tacoma. The manager of the Clatsop 
Mill Company is A. B. Gritzmacher and the sales manager 
is F,. W. McCoy. 

After a shut down of several months the mill of the 
Wind River Lumber Company was started May 20. The 
sawmill is running eight hours and the shingle and plan- 
ing mills run ten hours a day. The sawmill, in addition to 
cutting the cedar logs for the shingle mill, cuts about 
80,000 feet of fir in eight hours. C. W. Thompson, vice 
president and formerly manager of this company has re- 
tired from active connection with the operations, although 
remaining vice president. He is succeeded in the manage- 
ment by J. H. Dunlop, heretofore superintendent and sales 
manager, 

F. A. Sullivan, president of Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), this 
city, speaking of fir market conditions, says little change 
in prices is evident from month to month, although there 
continues to be a large volume of business from the retail 
trade and an exceptionally large amount of inquiries always 
coming in. His company did a larger volume of business 





during April and May of this year than in any similar 
period during the last three years. Mr. Sullivan conducts 


the business of the general offices here and R. W. Forbes, 
of the company, has charge of the Atlantic coast selling 
offices in New York City. 

The Westport Lumber Company, with offices in this city 
and mill at Westport, on the Columbia River, shipped this 
week a triple car load of timbers, 8x18 and 110 feet long to 
Pennsylvania for the building of barges. The plant is 
running steadily, but its docks are congested with stock 
ready for cargo shipment waiting for boats to carry it. 

The Astoria Box Company’s plant, at Astoria, is running 
eight hours only and cuts but spruce and hemlock. This 
company reports domestic spruce business poor. The for- 
eign demand for high grade spruce is exceptionally strong 
but bottoms are very scarce. The company’s mill has a 


ten hour capacity of 85,000 feet. Much of its stock is 
manufactured into boxes. 
W. G. Collins, with J. D. Lacey & Co., in their Portland 


office, has returned after spending a year at IHarvard, where 
he took the new course of commercial lumbering in that insti- 
tution. Mr. Collins is a Yale graduate and has had a num- 
ber of years practical work in timber cruising, estimating 
and office work with J. D. Lacey & Co., but decided a year 
ago that it would be worth while to take the new course. 

Hie speaks very highly of the course and particularly was 
the work in commercial law of value to him. 

Visitors in Portland this week included T. A. McCann, 
manager of the Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont.: E. H. 
Dea and J. A. Nichols of Minneapolis, all ‘connected with 
the Shevlin interests. Mr. Dea has charge of the mill con- 
struction and will supervise the construction of the big new 
plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Company at Bend, Ore., work on 


which will be begun very soon. E. C. Shevlin, head of the 
company, resides in Portland. Messrs, MeCann, Dea and 


Nichols have been looking over mills around Puget Sound 
and along the Columbia River, as well as in the Inland Em- 
pire, getting ideas preparatory to the construction of the 
new plant at Bend. The mill will be located across the Des- 
chutes River and about a mile and a half from Bend. Con- 
tracts have already been let for the construction of a rail- 
road bridge across the river and for the building of the 
railroad to the site of the plant. About sixty days will be 
required for this work after which probably four to six 


months will be required to construct the mill, 
likely to be in operation early in the new year 
city of 89,000,000 feet annually, which 
is stated, when conditions warrant. 
large sawmill plant to make pine 
region, 


so that it is 
, With a capa- 
*will be doubled, it 
This will be the first 
lumber in the Deschutes 





TO TAKE OVER LOGGING ROAD. 


RAYMOND, WASH., June 25.—H. B. Earling, president 
of the Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor Railway, the 
hie Harbor branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Paul Railway, and a number of officials of the latter-named 
road, made an inspection of the Pacific & Eastern Railroad 
this ‘week, which is to be taken over by the new branch of the 
Milwaukee. The Pacific & Eastern was built by local lumber- 
men and operated as a logging road for the Sunset Timber 
Company, this city. At a dinner given the visitors by Ray- 
mond lumbermen Mr. Earling said that freight cars would be 
running into Raymond over the new road in August and that 
thirty days later passenger service would be installed. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


Considerable Business Booked for Mining Timbers— 
Bright Outlook for Fall Trade—Sawmills Operating 
to Capacity and Increasing Stocks. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 28.—Little new business has 
been booked during the last week from the regular 
trade. However, considerable business has been booked 
for mining stock for immediate shipments to the Butte mines. 
The outlook is very bright for a prosperous fall trade, the 
lumber situation now looking more favorable than it has for 
many months. 

The recent rains have created a more optimistic feeling 

among the lumbermen. Reports from across the range are 
that crop conditions look most favorable for a big yield 
this fall and should a bumper crop be harvested there will 
be a good market for Montana lumber. Sawmills throughout 
the district are sawing to capacity and stocks throughout 
the’ district are being gradually increased. 
. B. Roberts, president and general manager of the Lin- 
coln Logging « Lumber Company, Fortine, who returned 
this week from a business trip to Helena, says conditions in 
eastern Montana are rapidly improving, and he believes that 
if the present crop conditions continue for another thirty 
days Montana will consume more lumber during the latter 
part of this year than ever before. The company’s sawmill 
is operating to full capacity and will cut approximately 10,- 
000,000 feet this season, practically all of which will be 
delivered to the Boorman Lumber Company at Fortine. 

Rains the latter part of this week put the forests in fine 
shape so that the fire hazard is practically eliminated for at 
least twenty or thirty days. The Northern Montana For- 
estry Association, which works under a codperative agreement 
with the State and Federal governments, has made extensive 
preparations for the handling of forest fires this season. 

The Great Northern Railway Company has posted notices 
during the last week declaring it will be in the market for 
ties delivered along its right of way. The price this year is 
33 cents for No. 1 ties and 18 cents for No. 2 ties, as com- 
pared with 35 cents for No. 1 ties and 20 cents for No. 2 ties 
the last time the company made purchases in this district. 
The company has not been in the market for ties for a year 
and a half, and the opening of tie camps along the line 
through Montana will give employment to several hundred 
men. 





IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., June 26.—From the standpoint of 
the eastern Oregon pine producer the volume of busi- 
ness in most items is very satisfactory although prices 
are low. Some mills are long on No. 3 common, -_ boxes 
meet keen price competition from other woods. Lath are 


very searce and demard has been heavy for months. Stocks 
are light and prices have stiffened materially. . 
The George Palmer Lumber Company is installing four 


additional automatic edge stackers for loading kiln cars, 
which will give it a total of “— stackers. These are built 
on the company’s own design. M. Byrkit, treasurer of the 
company, is now in charge * "the company’s logging, suc- 
ceeding former Superintendent Walter Spencer, who died last 
year, 

N. H. Huey, Chicago representative of the Oregon Lumber 
Company, Baker, Ore., was a visitor in eastern Oregon last 
week. Mr. Huey reports business in Chicago tied up by labor 
troubles. He expects to visit Portland and Puget Sound 
points before returning east. 

The W. H. Eccles Lumber Company, Baker, Ore., recently 
commmuaiad the installation of two Grand Rapids dry kilns. 
The first lumber put through the kilns was highly satisfac- 
tory. This is the third lumber manufacturing company in 
eastern Oregon to install dry kilns. 

Progress is made with the construction of the 
Oregon Lumber Company’s plant at Enterprise, Ore., 
hoped to complete this plant late this summer. 


Eastern 
and it is 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 26.—The Scofield Lumber Com- 

pany, of which George R. Scofield is president, has 
started the construction of a new mill at Weippe, Idaho, 
in the Clearwater district. The plant will be of the most 
modern pattern and will be capable of an output of 250,000 
feet in twenty hours. Engineers are now surveying the route 
of a fourteen-mile flume. The dam will cover approximately 
forty acres, It is expected that the plant will begin opera- 
tion early in the fall. 
. The mill of the Dalkena Lumber Company, at Dalkena, 
Wash., has been enlarged and remodeled, and is now operating 
full blast. The e eapacity of the mill has been increased by 
the installation of one double cut and one single cut band 
mill. Two shifts are operated and the cut is betw een 200,000 
and 250,000 feet daily. 

After’ a shutdown ‘of a month, during which time it was 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired, the big mill of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, at Potlatch, Ida., is again in opera- 
tion. The company’s mill at Elk River is operating on a 
steady basis and cuts about 200,000 feet a shift. Identical 
is the situation at the Hope Lumber Company's plant, 

A good supply of orders is reported at hand at the Dover 
Lumber Company’s mill at Dover, Ida. One shift is operated. 

The Humbird Lumber Company runs one shift at each of its 
two mills, at Sandpoint and at Kootenay. 

All mills along the Coeur d'Alene and St. Joe rivers are 
cutting steadily with one shift. The Blackwell Lumber Com- 
pany at Coeur d’Alene is busy, as are the Kroll and Milwau- 
kee Lumber Companies, at St. Maries. 

J. P. Reardan, sales manager of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, is confined to his home by illness. It will be some 
= before he will be able te resume work, the doctors de- 
clare. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’'s 
Association, is spending a couple of weeks at Sutherlin, Ore. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders | 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 
































Any ts: You Need? 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 

100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 

Hard Maple 

150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 

500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 


250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 








fo We can fill orders for any of 
38 the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


oo 
H soopgeecemnes 


ii BAY CITY, MICHIGAN : 
oa i 
ftesogaoceoos scooseousased 





Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





Look i} Look 


Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 


200 a 26-16, 12, 4 & 16: 
ee 2x8-10. 

300 °° cach «= (EZ-I4. 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
90 “ 2x10-10. 150“ “ 14. 
200 “ 2z10-12.. 20“ “* 16 
300 “ - 4 3 26.18. 
350 “ “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 
ye 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6” and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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_ PITTSBURGH 











CALIFORNIA 





oe a 
Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—— * 











For Bia STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
n'n.Cross Ties 


Gend your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








os 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 
SILVER WHITE PINE 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 


Planing Mill and Pattern Work Poees PINE and 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 





General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 




















PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(7 ) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. J 


\ Konnarock, Va. 
































UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 


Wwe. LiICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., June 26.—June is closing with 
a better feeling prevailing in the lumber trade than has 
been noted in a long time. The expected advance in 
coastwise freight rates has materialized and steam schooners 
are asking from 25 cents to 50 cents more than last month. 
This indicates an early advance in lumber prices. As was 
anticipated, the retail lumber dealers who had allowed their 
stocks to run down during the last year have begun to buy 
more freely, as they always do when the wholesale market 
starts to go up. Wholesalers report an increased buying move- 
ment here and good inquiries from the domestic and foreign 
markets. 

The Santa Fe Railroad Company has placed a good order 
for lumber and the outlook for railroad buying is good 
throughout the Coast. Copper mining has picked up remark- 
ably in northern California, and in Mexico, and mining tim- 
bers are in good demand. 

Offshore tonnage is still very scarce and few vessels are 
available for charter for foreign lumber cargoes at any 

rice. 

‘ Although there has been no marked improvement in the 
market for redwood lumber and its manufactured products 
during the present month, prices are well maintained and regu- 
lar shipments are being made to the East by rail and to 
foreign ports by sailing vessels. As soon as steamers can 
be obtained larger cargoes will be sent to Australia. é 

Among the firms that are now associated in the California 
Redwood Association, which, based on the cut of 1912, rep- 
resents a total output of 386,000,000 feet of redwood lumber 
for all of the mills, are the following: Bayside Lumber Com- 
pany: Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Company, Eel River Valley 
Lumber Company; Elk River Mill & Lumber Company ; 
Hobbs, Wall. & Company; Little River Redwood Company ; 
Glenblair Redwood Company; Hammond Lumber Company ; 
Northwestern Lumber Company ; Mendocino Lumber Company ; 
Navarro Lumber Company; Pacific Lumber Company, and 
Union Lumber Company. While the association has only a 
temporary organization at present, with E. A. Selfridge, 
jr., as chairman and A. B. Wastell as temporary secretary, 
the plan for affiliation with the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is now being carried out and permanent officers 
will be elected in the future. There is no longer any doubt 
that this new movement will have a tendency to give in- 
creased stability to the lumber market. 

Twenty-one building contracts filed for record last week 
represented a total investment of $163,000. This is below 
the average, as compared with recent years,.exclusive of 
public buildings and municipal structures. 

According to Redding advices the Terry Lumber Company 
will soon start its mill near Round Mountain. Supplies have 
been sent in. ‘The plant has been closed down since last 
November. 

The members of the General Contractors’ Association of 
Alameda County recently made a trip by special train from 
Oakland to Bay Point to inspect the newly installed apparatus 
for the unloading of lumber at the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany’s yards. A shipment of lumber was unloaded for their 
benefit directly from deck and hold on to cars standing on 
the docks of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company. The purpose 
of the demonstration was to show the builders and contrac- 
tors the possibility of more efficient and economical methods 
in the handling of building materials. The contractors were 
accompanied by a number of architects. 

The retail lumber situation in Oakland and surrounding ter- 
ritory is still demoralized by the slashing of prices in a war 
between two or three big concerns and other yards are dis- 
posed to hold off until the unpleasantness is over. It is 
reported that lumber has been sold as low as $9.50 in some 
cases. 

The California Door Company has completed two large dry 
kilns at its big door factory at Caldor to replace those that 
were destroyed by the recent fire. The plant is now in full 
operation. 

As a result of the signing of a proclamation by President 
Wilson, approximately 157,320 acres of land will be eliminated 
from the Sequoia National Forest, California. This elimina- 
tion is recommended by the secretary of agriculture after an 
examination of the lands in question had been made by the 
Forest Service. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 26.—Dealers report business 
to be dull, with stocks light. Prices on the whole are 
holding up well, while they have reached such a low level 
that further reduction would render them below cost of manu- 
facture. Oregon pine randoms bring from $10 to $10.50 flat 
and are quickly taken on the offering. Shingles are holding 
their own, $1.45 for clear redwood and $1.80 for cedars. Red- 
wood prices hold to the same figures, $10 off list for all grades. 

The Pico Heights Lumber Company bas secured a further ex- 
tension of time until January 1 in which to move its branch 


yard. 

James Shultz, president of the James Shultz Lumber Com- 
pany, has left for a trip that will include the Exposition, 
Yosemite Valley and Alaska. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 29.—While the amount of new 
building that is being launched in Milwaukee is some- 
what less than a year ago, there seems to be more work 
actually under way, due to the fact that during March and 
April more building was started than during the correspond- 
ing period in 1914. The building inspector also says that 
enough large projects have been planned to give promise of 
plenty of activity for the remainder of the season. During 
the week just closed ninety permits were issued for struc- 
tures to cost $185,413, as compared with ninety-two permits 
and an investment of $265,151 during the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

The lumber business seems to be holding its own with a 
slight improvement noted in some lines, particularly hard- 
wood, which is now in demand for much of the building 
launched earlier in the season. Demand is especially good 
for hardwood flooring and woods intended for general in- 
terior finishing material. There is still a tendency by the 
factory trade to buy only enough to meet requirements, but 
wholesalers say that general conditions are picking up and 
that the outlook is bright for the remainder of the season. 
The hemlock market seems to be a little stronger and whole- 
salers say the augmented inquiries indicate that there is con- 
siderable building going on, not only in Milwaukee, but in 
the smaller cities and towns and in the country districts 
about the State. 

The MacGillis-Gibbs Company, wholesale lumber concern of 
Milwaukee, has filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
charging that rates on lumber shipped from Tuscor, Mont., 
to Clark Forks, Ida., were unjust and unreasonable and rep- 
aration is asked. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA VALLEY. 


Eau Carre, Wis., June 29.—Southern yellow pine, 
Douglas fir and western pine, also all grades of white 
pine, have advanced in price in many of the items and 
in some cases a general advance has been made. Hemlock, 
pine, and hardwoods manufactured in this region have as 
yet shown no marked advance but local mill men expect that 
the rise in prices of lumber manufactured at a distance will 
soon have effect on local products. 

The demand for lumber of all grades during June has been 
on a par with that for May, as has the demand for shingk 
lath, and other products. The shingle and lath market 
have been especially active and the market for other products 
has been as active as could be expected considering the laxity 
along other lines. 

Building operations are carried on to a greater extent locally 
than at this season last year and lumbermen say that the 
indications point to a reasonably active market during the 
summer season, which is usually a dull one in this section. 

Though crops will be later this year than usual lumbermen 
look for favorable conditions arising as an outgrowth of the 
cold weather, since building operations are being carried on 
by farmers throughout northwestern Wisconsin at a time when 
they would otherwise be engaged in harvesting crops. Mills 
in Eau Claire and vicinity are well stocked with logs, and 
+ ei say that they will be run to full capacity throughout 

ne season. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., June 29.—The sawmill of the Paine 
Lumber Company (Ltd.) is now operating eleven hours 
a day, the time having been increased from ten hours. 
The factory is running about as usual in charge of the re- 
ceivers, and is said to be getting its share of the general 
business. The receivers are said to be handling the affairs 
of the company in a satisfactory manner and the hope is ex- 
pressed that a few months’ time will relieve the temporary 
embarrassment. 

The main river drive will be down the Menominee about the 
middle of next week. Excellent progress has been made this 
spring in bringing the fogs down. The drive consists of 
25,000,000 feet. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., June 28.—Lumbermen predict a bet- 
ter business for this season than in any other year 
since 1907. A lively building season is starting through- 
out this part of the State. Retailers’ stocks, which had run 
low, are now being replenished and lumber is moving at an 
accelerated rate. 

The Hatten Lumber Co., of New London, has docked a long 
section of the Embarrass River adjoining its yards and is 
filling a large wood yard. Slabs and piling were largely used 
in the docking. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 28.—The ‘‘feel’’ of the lum- 
ber market here during the last week has been upward, 
although there has been little actual change. That the 
last two or three weeks have shown a betterment over the 
preceding weeks is generally conceded and there is little 
skepticism about the future. Building activity and the big 
business, directly or indirectly resulting from war orders, 
are still the greatest factors in creating optimism and also 
in producing present business. This big work has more 
than filled up the big plants, causing overflow, so that 
small factories get in on sub-contracts, furnishing supplies 
ete. Tradesmen also are securing better business, for the 
gaia of idle labor is low and wage earners are again 
yuyers. 

Hardwood wholesalers find trade from 75 to 80 percent 
normal in volume and steady in price. Plain oak, both white 
and red, low grade chestnut, ash, basswood and maple are in 
good demand and prices are ages | except on maple flooring, 
which seems to be plentifully offered. The better grades 
of chestnut, birch, beech and gum are fair.. Poplar is freely 
offered but prices are well maintained. Mahogany and 
fancy woods move in fair volume with occasional price in- 
ducements offered. White pine is in good demand in the 
lower grades but in the others moves slowly. Spruce is still 
erratic. Hemlock is offered freely, but there is a tendency 
to tighten. Cypress sells well at steady prices. Longleaf 
yellow pine moves in better volume and higher quotations 
are reported. Some wholesalers and manufacturers report 
their mills well booked with orders for North Carolina pine 
and others state that the southern demand is reducing their 
stocks. Sizes and roofers are tighter in price than box. 
Lath are taken as offered, at steady prices. Cedar shingles 
are steady and selling freely. 

The recent signing by Mayor Blankenburg of ordinances 
for the acquisition of the site for the McKean Street mu- 
nicipal pier marks the beginning of a $25,000,000 port im- 
provement plan. This structure, which will cost $1,500,000, 
will be the first of ten piers to be erected under municipal 
ownership to be opened to the trade of the world, without 
any railroad hampering. The control of the river front by 
the railroads has by many been considered one of the great- 
est hindrances in giving this port the commercial prestige 
it deserves by reason of its natural advantages and the new 
propaganda is looked to to make a radical change. 

Local lumbermen who use Pacific woods are interested 
in the recent announcement of O Hempstead & Son 
that they will soon begin steamship service between Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco and Puget Sound points, via the 
Panama Canal. The great difficulty in handling west coast 
woods here has been to secure water carriers. 

William N. Lawton, who has had charge of the North 
Carolina pine department of Currie & Campbell for a num- 
ber of years, will associate himself with the Smith Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Real Estate Trust Building, 
July 1. Mr. Lawton is a well known salesman in this sec- 
tion and was largely instrumental in introducing ‘“Wacca- 
maw” gum flooring here. The Smith Lumber Company, 
with Boston headquarters, is a big handler of gum trim 
and through Mr. Lawton’s wide acquaintance among the 
hardwood mills it will be able to take care of all orders 
for yellow pine, hemlock, cypress and southern woods. 

The Sterling Lumber Company has been ny agent 
for Robinson Brothers Lumber Company, of North Tona- 
wanda, Y., and will handle its high grade white pine 
in eastern Pennsylvania, south Jersey and Delaware. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 29.—Improvement in the local 
lumber trade is quite definite, though the actual gain is 
not sufficient to make the gains startling. The whole 
trend of business is upward. Industrial interests are making 
the best showing of the year, especially in the iron and steel 
allied lines. Coke production has crept up to 75 percent of 
normal. Coal mining is showing its first real gains and 
promises to keep them up for some months, Building opera- 
tions are poor, except in extensive operations. welling 
house construction is decidedly disappointing. 

Less pessimism is heard among Pittsburgh dealers and 
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though opinions differ as to when the trade will get back 
to normal there is a feeling that the worst has passed for 
good. Buying for needs only appears to give a fair volume 
of business. Retailers are clearing their yards of stocks 
quite freely, since better weather has prevailed, and they 
- buying, too, though with considerable caution as to quan- 
tities. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports a brisk inquiry for 
yellow pine the last week or more. 

The Acorr Lumber Company reports a better buying move- 
ment and while no market appears to be strong in price, the 
fact that a larger volume of lumber is moving is most en- 
couraging. Inquiries are also said to be gaining in interest 
and size, 

The Germain Company reports a better tone to trade with 
a good lot of buying. 

The Donges Lumber Company reports a good business senti- 
ment with a betterment in feeling and an upward trend in 
the volume of buying. 

The Pittsburgh foreign trade commission is negotiating 
with the quadruple entente for the contract for 50,000 arti- 
ficial legs, which a few days ago was announced open. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrauo, N. Y., June 30.—The lull in lake lumber 
trade continues but most yards get in supplies from time 
to time. Last week’s receipts were 2,480,000 feet. The 
Alice B. Morris brought 800,000 feet of white pine for the 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, the J. W. Stephenson had 
600,000 feet of hardwoods for Taylor & Crate and the 
Winnipeg 1,080,000 feet of hemlock for H. M. McNeil & 
Bro. Receipts of shingles were 14,638,000. 

There is doubt in the minds of the lumber trade regarding 
the future of shingles as lake freight, owing to the sale of 
the railroad line vessels for use on the ocean. So long as 
the lake line vessels continue in operation there are sixty 
vessels ready to take shingles as fast as they are landed 
Ordinarily lumber carriers can 
move shingles, but the men do not like to handle shingles 
or lath along with lumber. 

Building permits for the last week showed a total cost of 
$214,500, the number of permits being 83, with 41 frame 
dwellings. The Curtis Aeroplane Company has a permit 
for enlarging its plant, which is now one of the busiest 
factories in the city, with many orders for aeroplanes from 
abroad. ‘The company lately secured permission to erect a 
hangar on city property on the shore of Lake Erie, at the 
foot of Jersey street. . 

The A. G, Hauenstein Lumber Company is adding to its 
facilities by the erection of a new lumber storage shed. 

BE. T. Betts, the Pacific Coast representative of C. M. 
Betts & Co., is visiting the lumber mills of Oregon and 
Idaho, in company with C. G. Bosworth, the company’s New 
York state salesman. 

A Buffalo lumberman who has his eye on the yellow 
pine trade, as he has a’way of calling, both long- and 
shortleaf, says that it is the coming wood and eventually 


_ will take the place of nearly all other woods, both on ac- 


count of its adaptability and large supply, not to mention 
moderate price. He notes that it is making its way into 
the Canadian towns perhaps as much as it is here. He 
says that if you go into any nearby Canadian city you will 
find the interior finish of most new houses built up of 
yellow pine. It is building this year, rather than factory 
or furniture, which is holding up the lumber trade. The 
building industry may safely be said to exceed that of last 
year. 

3uffalo has lately used much wood piling and where con- 
tractors can place it below water level, as alongside a large 
stream or lake, they give it preference. The only difficulty 
is that wood piling is not plentiful, and must be shipped in 
from distant points. There appears to be nothing yet that 
is prepared to compete with wooden spring piling, which 
consists of a lot of piles extending above water and tied 
together with a chain to afford a yielding resistance to 
vessels coming to a mooring. . 

The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company is planning to 
erect a four-story addition to its factory, made necessary 
by increased business. ‘The structure will be 60 by 460 
feet in size, and will cost $200,000. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDo, OuI0, June 28.—The Toledo building record 
for 1915 was broken last week with the issuance of 68 
permits amounting to $164,715, which, besides being the 
high point for the year, considerably exceeds the total of 
the corresponding week of 1914. From January 1 to June 19 
the building department issued 1,308 permits, amounting to 
$3,666,441, which is about $100,000 more than the same 
period the previous year. The Toledo lumber market con- 
tinues weak, buying being below normal and prices unstable. 
There are plenty of offerings in almost all lines far below the 
list prices and there are few takers, save for special and 
immediate requirements. 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 29.—The building boom in 
Cleveland is experiencing a temporary lull on account 
of the banks and trust companies having loaned out all 
funds available to date. The volume of permits fell off 
noticeably after June 1 following the enforcement of the 
new building code, as was expected, but the lack of activity 
thus caused is now expected to continue for thirty or sixty 
days or until the loanable funds of the banks are again 
replenished. tas ? 

At the same time that building permits are falling off 
inquiries for materials and supplies increase constantly as 
actual construction work gets under way. “I confidently 
expect this to be the biggest building year in the history of 
the city,” said J. V. O’Brien, who is in close touch with 
the situation through the credit activities of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, of which he is secretary. All 
yards are busy and lumber steamers are arriving contin- 
ually from the upper lake ports. Building activity is ex- 
pected to continue through the late summer and fall on 
account of considerable construction that will be tempor- 
arily held up through inability to secure funds. 

Details are being worked out for the annual match game 
of baseball between the Cleveland Lumber Club and the 
Builders’ Supply Group of the Cleveland Building Trades 
Credit Association, to be played early in July. 


i ll 
NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows: 





(Bids Opened July 20, 1915.) 
Quantity Delivery at 
Feet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Cedar, white, 2-inch.......... 2,000 Brooklyn, N.Y. 8536 
Mahogany, Mexican and African 


OS res ped otests o_O te hang 4 2 oene 
Maple, hickory & yellow poplar. Misc. rooklyn, N. Y. ¢ 
Pine, uppers, T white Rea. . ener 3,000 Brooklyn, N.Y. 8536 
Pine, yellow, longleaf......... 2,000 Brooklyn, N.Y. 8536 
Spruce, silver, 2-inch......... Mise. Hingham, Mass. 8535 
Ties, railroad, chestnut....... 800 Brooklyn, N.Y. 8536 








THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, N. Y., June 29.—Lumber demand con- 
tinues dull but the feeling regarding the early future 
is more optimistic. A good volume of business is mov- 
ing and so far as feetage and number of cars are concerned 
the aggregate shows up remarkably well and in many cases 
much better than a year ago. The large stocks available at 
shipping points, however, and the dull business in other large 
centers, is bringing considerably more lumber to this dis- 
trict, resulting in keen competition to such an extent that 
while the volume of business is better, profits are lower. Yards 
and consumers keep their stocks low, as do also box manu- 
facturers. This makes a healthy situation and as the price 
tendency is slowly upward wholesalers look forward more 
optimistically than they have for some time, 

The opening last week of the Fourth Avenue Subway is 
expected to be followed by a building boom along this route 
where there are thousands of acres awaiting development and 
the new Steinway tunnel also taps the heart of a rapidly 
growing manufacturing center. All boroughs of the city last 
week showed substantial gains in building permits and the 
figures confirm the opinion of builders who say that plenty of 
money is available for building operations of the right char- 
acter and that the new transportation facilities are bound to 
open up a lot of undeveloped territory. In Manhattan seventy- 
two plans were filed last week amounting to $1,181,000, a 
gain of $300,000. In Brooklyn there was a gain of over 
$500,000 and in Queens and Richmond the Qe:rmits are double 
in number and valuation, 

W. E. Van Wert, of the Emporium Lumber Company, re- 
ports his company well sold up on hardwoods, saying there 
is a very good demand especially for 4/4 and 4” birch. Maple 
is selling at satisfactory prices but elsewhere in the hardwood 
list prices are a little soft. Mr. Van Wert says the factory 
trade is keeping fairly busy, that inquiries are of better variety 
and that his company finds less difficulty than earlier in the 
year in keeping its mills going on a satisfactory basis. 

North Carolina pine wholesalers are more encouraged over 
the outlook in their line and some good inquiries and con- 
tracts placed have relieved the price pressure. Two or three 
large buyers have been in the market and box especially is 
reported up from seventy-five cents to a dollar and there has 
been a corresponding improvement in the demand and prices 
for ten and eleven inch boards. Yard schedules are in good 
supply and the situation generally has improved sufficiently 
to give wholesalers more nerve in holding off for higher prices, 

Local spruce shippers have worked on a spruce timber in- 
quiry from Greek sources and there has been some delay owing 
to working out the schedules on an American basis. The 
quotations are asked for on white spruce timbers, 13 feet 
3% inches long, 1144 inches by 27% inches square; also 
spruce planks 18 feet 14% inches long, 79/10 inches, 104% 
inches, 1136 inches wide. Quotations are asked for delivered 
ce. i. f. Patras, Greece. 

Reeb & Dinkins, of 18 Broadway, jobbers of sash, doors 
and millwork, have leased a plant in Glendale at the junction 
of the Dry Harbor Road and the Long Island Railroad. The 
building, a new brick factory, is of uptodate construction and 
has unexcelled shipping facilities and is especially adapted 
for the firm’s business. Its large stock has been moved to 
the new location and has been much augmented. Reeb & 
Dinkins began their jobbing trade but a few years ago but 
have so increased it throughout New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Long Island and other territory that they have 
become an important factor in the eastern market. The 
firm confines itself to legitimate dealer’s trade. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BautimoreE, Mp., June 29.—Following other improve- 

ments, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is about to 
erect at Canton, this city, coal piers to cost about 
$1,000,000. In this the company is following the example of 
other railroads, among them the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Western Maryland, the latter in particular having made large 
additions to its terminal facilities in expectation of the 
greatly increased foreign business in coal and other com- 
modities. 
__J. H. Mackelduff, of the Case Fowler Lumber Company of 
Macon, Ga., was one of the visiting lumbermen here last 
week. He was making a tour of the East and saw some of the 
hardwood men in this city, also getting in touch with 
exporters. 

Harvey Rowland Clapp, of the J. H. Thiemeyer Company, 
box manufacturer, is traveling in the West and will return 
home about the middle of July. He has been as far as Van- 
couver and it is his intention to see the Panama Exposition, 
taking in also southern California. 

David T. Carter, of David T. Carter & Co., wholesale hard- 
wood dealers, with offices in the Law Building, is on a trip 
to sawmills in the South and will be away until next week. 
It is his purpose to take up stocks of hardwoods to meet the 
requirements of the firm’s business. 

J. D. Virdin, of the Canton Lumber Company, gave about 
twenty-five of the Baltimore members of the lumber trade a 
treat when he took them down the bay on his power boat 
Diana last Wednesday afternoon. The first stop was made 
at Rock Creek, where the excursionists went ashore for a time 
and gave themselves over to some of the games provided 
there. The trip was then continued to Seven Foot Knoll 
and beyond. Mr. Virdin had made every provision against 
a possible drouth or other untoward circumstance, and the 
cruise proved to be thoroughly enjoyable. George E. Waters, 
of George BE. Waters & Co., helped him to do the honors. 

T. M. Vansant, who has been connected with the Morgan 
Millwork Company fora number of years, has associated him- 
self with the Barker-Burgan Lumber Company. Mr. Vansant 
is well known in the sash and door trade, 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFo.kK, Va., June 28.—More orders were received 
last week than have been received for weeks previously 
and while this may be spasmodic, indications are for a 
more healthy demand. Inquiries are coming in in a larger 
volume but buyers are requesting prices on them which are 
much below the present range of values and therefore few 
of these inquiries are being considered by the mills. Several 
large orders for low grade rough lumber were placed last 
week with good shipping instructions. The better grades 
of 4/4 edge rough sell more freely and prices have strength- 
ened somewhat except in No. 3, which has been affected by 
several low sales by mills overzealous to move their stock. 
Demand for 4/4 edge box is very much better, several large 
sales having been effected and inquiries now being out for 
several million feet of this stock. 

The weather has been all that could be desired for logging 
and shipping and numerous mills report heavier shipments 
during the month. Demand for dressed stock also showed 
an increase in nearly all the items on the list. Whether 
this is due to the reported improvement in building opera- 
tions recently had from several large centers or to the fact 
that buyers have again been forced to buy some stock to 








LAND TITLE BUILDING 


HILADELPHIA 
CYPRESS. 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 
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Arkansas 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 
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The Transfer iy a 
Lumber &ShingleCo. Hi oMeaull) 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i Lares 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Jimena 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears le Acs oi 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edg 
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WEATHERBEST Snincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
‘ Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple: Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















TOLEDO, OHIO 

















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Miliwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


fctnee and Lumber 8%, 
Can ship in mixed cars. 
Mills in 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Lousiana and Virginia. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JULY 3, 1915. 





PACIFIC COAST | 
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In Stocks of: 


yo Lumber Co. 


Peninsula Lumber Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 


Coast Range Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 


(Except Salt Lake Territory 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Send Your Inquiries to 


"7 Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
fp Evumnvare "1110 Yeon Bldg., 
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AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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==The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 


for Quality and Service in 











Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


— +4 umber Go. 


THipst don 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
FIR cain CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
i °000, ,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 

250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














take care of present business is hard to tell. 
hardened somewhat because of this increase. After having 
been apparently in the slough of despair during the first 
part of the month more optimism is noticeable at the end 
and prospects are a little brighter. Shipments have not 
as yet equalled the production and operators still should 
use caution in carrying on their operations. 


Prices have 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuA., June 28.—Price conditions, espe- 
cially in planing mill stock, continue to be unsatisfac- 
tory, despite the fact that lumber is being shipped from 
this market by rail and water in great abundance e. Steam- 
ships and sailing craft are loading here every day and the 
wharves are piled high with lumber, but inquiry from the 
shippers reveals the fact that prices are not improved, a 
condition that is hard to understand. Most of the lumber 
moving from this port is sold om port inspection, and the 
quantity of lumber being thrown out on the docks is so 
great that the matter has become serious. Millmen are 
clamoring for mill inspection and it is possible that some 
action will soon be taken to compel it. 

The outlook continues to show encouragment. Crop reports 
alone are of such a nature as to instill confidence, and build- 
ing conditions improve slowly, from reports received here from 
the leading trade centers. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., June 29.—There is growing satisfac- 
tion in the trade over the general situation. Demand 
for lumber continues steady, with prices sufficiently high 
to make the business attractive. No longer is there any 
doubt that the lumber interests will weather the first year 
of the war in good shape. Conditions have been bettering 
gradually for several months, and the outlook is| more 
promising than at any other time since the beginning of 
hostilities. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New Or.eEaANs, La., June 28.—The market situation 
has changed very little during the week, according to 
local comment. Domestic demand grows a little without 
developing any specially noteworthy feature. Mixed car 
trade covering the list fairly well composes the bulk of the 
eypress bookings, with perhaps some gain in straight car 
orders. Mill supplies of cypress iath probably could be 
cleaned out in jig-time if the manufacturers would sell this 
item in straight cars. Dimension still leads the yellow pine 
list, with brisk demand noted for shiplap, some items of No. 
2 boards and a few items of timber. Call for car material 
is better and hopes are that the railways will materially 
increase their takings after July 1. Domestic call for hard- 
woods goes as it was, restricted below normal volume but 
steady. The European macaet takes some oak, gum, ash and 
is said to be enlarg ging its requirements for staves. Reports 
regarding prices do “not change the reviews of preceding weeks. 
Cypress quotations are called steady without notable change. 
Yellow pine prices are probably a little firmer, with con- 
cessions still reported on inactive items but the mills which 
advanced quotations sticking to the new lists and getting 
their share of the business. The hardwood staples are “steady 
in price but there is said to be some fluctuation in quotations 
for export lots offered from time to time for quick sale and 
disposition. 

The Orleans Levee Board last week opened bids for earth- 
work, sheet piling and concrete construction on Aurora 
levee, facing Chalmette on the west bank of the river below 
New Orleans. The work included 5,600 linear feet of sheet 
piling for the toe of the levee, and the Martinez type, manu- 
factured of yellow pine on the design of A. A. Martinez, a local 
lumberman, was adopted. The contract called for 336,000 feet 
board measure, and was awarded to the H. W. Bond Bros. 
Company, the lowest bidder, for $11,872. The Martinez sheet 
piling was used in the work done ‘this year on Caernarvon 
levee, where subsidences due to quicksand have given trouble 
for some years. The interlocking wood sheet-piling is said 
to have met that severe test satisfactorily. 

Albert Tacea, export manager for Woodward, Wight & 
Co., who recently appealed to the diplomatic representatives 
of the United States and Germany for aid in discovering the 
whereabouts of his daughter, who was attending school in 
Belgium when the war broke, has been notified that the young 
lady is safe in a convent school near Namur. Her — 
had heard no word from her for many months. Mr. Tacea 
is now trying to arrange for her return to the United States. 

Bogalusa, the Great Southern Lumber Company's “magic 
city,’ will be one year old on July 4. It is really older, of 
course, but was operated until a year ago as an unincorporated 
town. On the Fourth of July, last year, it entered the ranks 
of incorporated cities, with a commission government headed 
by W. H. Sullivan as mayor. Its citizens are now planning an 
elaborate celebration of its first birthday anniversary, with 
an athletic meet, baseball game, automobile, motorcycle and 
aeroplane races, and oratory by Mayor Sullivan, Former Goy- 
ernor J. Y. Sanders and others. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
SHREVEPORT, La., June 26.—Yellow pine lumbermen 
have had unfavorable weather to contend with and con- 
sequently shipments have been a little slower than usual 
during the last week. To some sections a number of ship- 
ments were held up entirely. This was especially the case 
with shipments to some points in Kansas and Iowa, where 


there were heavy rains, the downpours causing building 
operations and other improvements using lumber to be 
severely interrupted. 


The rains have also soaked the woods in some of the tim- 
bered sections, and logging operations have been carried on 
with more difficulty, though no serious results of the rains in 
mill territory have been reported. The rains have benefitted 
crops, and this should more than offset any interruption that 
logging operations may have experienced. 

While shipping to some sections was affected, there has been 
brisk trading with some points, and the yellow pine situa- 
tion generally seems to have held its own pretty well. Prices 
have not declined, and there is no indication of any weaken- 
ing. Millmen still expect improved prices, bascd on the belief 
that buying will soon become brisker. 

Buying by South American countries continues to be an 
encouraging feature of the yellow pine situation. The Gov- 
ernment has taken several fine sized orders for Panama, 
and exporting has improved considerably as a result. 

Local business continues of an optimistic character. 
ing exchanges urge that building be done now, 
be higher later on. 

That the use of the silo in Louisiana is steadily increas- 
ing, with prospects very encouraging, is the report of C. H. 
Staples, in charge of the dairy department of the State 
university, who travels throughout the State educating farm- 
ers as to the importance of silos and instructing them how 
to construct and operate this farm property. 

Attractive bungalows on model farms are 
by the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, to in- 
duce settlers to that section, where there are many areas of 
cut-over timberlands aw aiting development. 

A delegation of citizens of Minden, La., 

D. Turner, was recently in Shreveport, 


Build- 
that prices will 


being erected 


headed by Mayor 
to inspect street 


paving, with a view of 
the estimated 
Minden. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., June 28.—The most significant 
development here for several weeks in lumber circles is 
the resumption of 0, Sige pose at the plant of the Clooney 
Construction & Towing Company, at Lockport. The con- 
cern is engaged principally in barge construction and has the 
largest ship-building plant southwest of Memphis. Normally 
it employs a force of 400 men, but only about 200 will at pres- 
ent be taken on. 

The company now has enough work ahead to keep its pk int 
running for three months, and possibly longer. While in 
operation it Consumes a large part of the lumber cut at the 
mill of the Lock-Moore Lumber Company, whose plant it 
adjoins. The renewal of activities at the plant indicates a 
revival of business in this section and will have a considerable 
effect on the local market conditions. 

While some of the mills in this section still run on short 
time several have commenced full time operations. Business 
conditions generally are better and the local market is ex- 
pected to continue good. 


ascertaining the best materials, and 
eost, for paving the main thoroughfare of 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

Lauren, Miss., June 28.—For several weeks this loeal- 
ity has been undergoing an unseasonably dry spell, the 
situation becoming so serious that in some instances log- 

ging operations have been seriously crippled because of streams 
going dry that were depended upon for water. At Laurel the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Company recently started its large 
pumps nights to aid the city waterworks in supplying the 
city, which was threatened with a water famine. Heavy 
rains, however, have just fallen throughout the territory, 
making all rejoice. 

Lumber market conditions seem to vary greatly 
different concerns. While some report that they have been 
operating on a hand to mouth basis for thirty days, others 

say that the volume of orders received has been satisfactory 
Some producers report that they are satisfied with conditions 
for the time being, being fully confident they can continue 
operating and maintain the May 1 advance. They say there 
has been a permanent improvement in general market con- 
ditions for yellow pine, and that prices will improve as the 
season advances. 

It is reported that one of the 
west of the river will shut down until conditions are more 
favorable. This is considered of much importance, as the 
real cause of present prices is overproduction, and anything 
along the line of curtailment is a step in the right direction. 


with 


largest yellow pine mills 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., June 28.—The yellow pine market has 
shown a tendency to do better in some quarters during 
the last week, while from others reports are not so encour- 
aging. Inquiry has increased, while the steady flow of small 
orders continues to be the ruling feature of the market. Spe- 
cialties and quick shipment material have had some eall dur- 
ing the week, but not enough to deserve special mention, 
Prices are apparently retaining their level, with little change. 
Some concessions are again reported and it is said mills th: it 


advanced their lists have retrenched on some items, espe- 
cially the high grade lumber, which is having little call. 


3uyers continue to pursue the policy of careful purchases. 

Business as a whole shows some improvement over the 
preceding week. Improvement in national conditions, good 
crops and indications of returning prosperity in both the 
financial and commercial world are promising a pleasing effect 
on lumber. Prospects of future good trade have lent encour- 
agement. 

The railroad inquiry continues to create keen competition, 
each firm expectantly looking forward to landing a good fat 
order from the railroads before long. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosiik, ALA., June 26.—Plans announced by KE. W. 
Hyde for the construction of a shipbuilding plant at this 
port seem to promise fullfilment. Mr. Hyde has written 
letters to a number of prominent Mobile business men say- 
ing that he will be here next week to look over several sites 
that have been offered hini. He will also stop over in Bir- 
mingham to see the iron masters and others in that dis- 
trict who are said to be interested with him in the proposed 
shipyard. 

News comes from Purvis, Miss., that the big saw and plan- 
ing mills operated by the Hand- Jordan Lumber Company, 
which have been shut down for the last six months will 
start up again on July 1. Repairing of the logging road 
and preparations to put logs in the pond have already started. 
The sawmill of Hand & Sheperd, about six miles from Purvis, 
which has been shut down for over a year will also resume 
operation on July 

With a mixed cargo valued at $125,000, the big steamship 
Alexandrian steamed from Pensacola’ the early part of the 
weck, being the second steamer this bag to clear for the 
war zone from Pensacola. In addition to other cargo it car- 
ried 60,000 feet of ash logs, 18,000 feet of poplar logs, 9,600 
feet of hewn cypress, 200 barrels of tar, 500 round barrels 
rosin and 450,000 feet pine deals. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 29.—The Chickasaw Lumber 
Company, of Demopolis, has received an order for 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber from a Bethlehem, Pa., concern 
manufacturing war munitions. The lumber, upon arrival at 
its destination, will be manufactured into boxes to hold am- 
munition shipments for Europe. 

The Government has contracted with Abner Rose, a lum- 
berman of Rogersville, for a parcel of 250,000 feet of lumber, 
consisting mostly of white oak. This wood will be used for 
the construction of barges and structural work around the 
Muscle Shoals development. The contract requires delivery 
to Lambs Ferry, on the Tennessee River, 

The Powers & Magil yellow pine mill, at Brookwood, is 
nearing completion and will soon be ready for operation. A 
dry kiln of 15.000 feet capacity has just been installed, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HattiespurG, Miss., June 28.—The Finkbine Lumber 
Company, Wiggins, has contracted with The Standard Dry 
Kiln Company, Indianapolis, for seven ‘‘Standard’’ moist 
air kilns, to be installed at the large new saw and planing 
mill plant that the Finkbine Company is building at 
D-Lo, Miss., on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. Each 
kiln will be 120 by 20 feet in size. The new mill’s capae- 
ity of 200,000 feet every ten hours will be dried by this 
battery on a three day basis. 

These dry kilns are to be of the latest improved 
‘“‘Standard’’ type of brick and reinforced concrete fire- 
proof construction. They will have the ‘‘Standard’’ 
horizontal piping system, gr aduated steel post foundation 
and the other Superior features that have earned for the 
‘‘Standard’’ dry kiln the enviable reputation which it 
bears throughout the lumber world, 
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THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 29.—A much better feeling 
prevails in the lumber market and while business shows 
no pronounced improvement it is considerably better 
than it was a week ago. Pleasant weather last week helped 
the retail trade considerably and both local as well as 
country yards did well. This resulted in their increasing 
their orders. Inquiries continue to come in well and it is 
the opinion that there will be considerable buying in the 
immediate future. 

The yellow pine situation, while not as satisfactory as the 
manufacturers and wholesalers would like to see it, shows 
improvement. Prices continue steady with slight advances 
reported on items most in demand. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, reports that business opened up well this 
week and that prospects are good. Prices are better, 
especially on car material. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, Says the company’s business is very good, 
with orders coming in from all sources. Its railroad busi- 
ness is heavy and prices are improving on all items. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says business is fairly good, with prices advanc- 
ing. 

Re. E. McKee, local manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says demand for yellow pine was better the last 
few days than for some time. Prices show more strength. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, who is on the Pacific coast on his way to San Fran- 
cisco, sent greetings on a postal card to O. A. Pier, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Club, under date of June 24, from 
Grub Gulch, C He has been having a most enjoyable trip 
thus far and expects to have a fine time while at the 
Exposition. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRIC?. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—A week free from rain 
has brought about a considerable change for the better 
in conditions in the Missouri-Kansas district. Lumber 
orders come in more freely and there is a general feeling of 
relief. The persistent rains had begun to cause worry over 
damage to crops by excessive moisture and also of damage 
to property by floods, but this danger has now passed and 
there is a much better tone to business generally 

Of special interest to lumbermen is the official June report 
on crop conditions by the secretary of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture. His figures, collected from 1600 farmer cor- 
respondents, gives the wheat yield of the State this year 
at 138,700,000 bushels despite the adverse conditions re- 
sulting from the rain and also the reported ravages of Hessian 
fly and chinch bugs. The yield expected by the secretary is 
about 30,000,000 bushels below the remarkable crop of last 
year, but it is far above the average Kansas crop and with 
war prices prevailing will bring in an immense sum to the 
farmers; in some localities, the report says, corn has been 
dame iged by the wet weather, but for the most part the pros- 
pects for corn are above normal. 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president and general manager 
of the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
has sent out inquiries to the managers of each of the com- 
pany’s hundred retail yards requesting early reports on crop 
conditions. With these in, he says, he expects to send out 
a call to each for an estimate of the stock needed to put the 

yard in shape for a good fall demand. He says the company 

a robably will soon buy between 400 and 500 cars of yard 
stock as it is their intention to prepare early for a brisk 
fall trade. Conditions, Mr. Foresman says, have not been 
so good in many years as they now are. 

Cc. R. Lockridge, jr., western salesman for the Gray's Har- 
bor Commercial Company of Cosmopolis, Wash., is spending 
several days in Kansas City. 

R. H. Kemp of the Kemp Lumber Company, Roswell, N. 
M., was here on a buying trip, the latter part of last week. 
Mr. Kemp says conditions are unusually promising this sum- 
mer in the Texas Panhandle country. He reports a brisk re- 
tail business throughout that territory and excellent crop 
prospects. 

Ransom Griffin, lumber sales manager for the Central Coal 
and Coke Company, is back from a couple of weeks at New 
York, Pittsburgh and the middle Eastern states. Mr. Griffin 
says he finds business picking up steadily in the East, but 
that prices are hardly keeping up with the improvement in 
demand. He says car material demand is markedly better and 
that there also is improvement in yard stock trade. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., June 28.—There is a slight further 
improvement noticeable in the southwestern lumber sit- 
uation, with good prospects. Texas yards do a fair 
business, but buy very little stock, and will not buy in large 
quantities until after inventories have been taken. Lumber- 
men are confident that there will be enough business from 
the West and middle West alone later in the summer to ad- 
vance the price of lumber another dollar. On the whole, the 
situation is brighter than it has been in six or eight months. 

Ilarry T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, in commenting on the situation Saturday, said: 

“We are agreeably surprised at the way the order file has 
held up during June, as we always expect a decline in business 
during this month. But our shipments the last thirty days 
have been heavier than our cut and we expect materially to 
reduce our stocks within a very short time. Car material and 
factory orders are plentiful—more so, in fact, than any other 
time this year. The only discordant note in the entire lumber 
situation is the late corn crop in the middle western States. 
There will be some losses of grain in Kansas, on account of 
the floods, but the reports we have received from this section 
show that the actual damage was greatly over-estimated in 
the reports published in the daily press.’ 

There is a good movement in cypress shingles, on account of 
the high rice of corrugated iron, which has advanced from 
$2.80 to $5.25 f. o. b. a square during the last few months. 
The movement in shingles is expected to grow during the next 
few months. Five and six in cypress primes bring $2 mill, 
and will probably be worth $2.40 mill in another thirty days. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has begun the construction of two 
bridges in the Brazos bottoms in which a large number of 
heavy timbers will be used. These bridges are being built with 
a view to providing sluiceways through which flood waters 
may pass whenever the river is on the rise. Cr 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is expected to be in the 
market shortly for a large order of ties, resulting from the 
decision of the directors to spend several hundred thousand 
dollars on track improvement work in Texas during the next 
few months, 

Work on Houston’s new Main Street Boulevard will soon 
begin. As yet no announcement of the paving material to 
be used has been made, but it is understood that there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of creosoted wood blocks, probably 
resultant from the campaign instituted recently by the 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club, under the direction of B. F. 
Bonner. 

W. J. Yardley, general manager of the Sabine Lumber 
Company, is touring Texas and Louisiana, visiting the mills 
of his company. He is accompanied by A. A. Dumm, Houston’ 
representative of that concern, 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, June 28.—With possibly a slight 
improvement, the lumber situation is about the same this 
week, according to local manufacturers. A few more 
railroad inquiries have been received but as yet no orders 
have been placed. A light rain in this section Friday was 
worth thousands of dollars to feed and truck farmers, a 
drouth of three weeks having threatened to seriously dam- 
age their crops. The crop outlook in this section as in every 
other part of Texas, is better now than it has been in many 
years. This is particularly true of cotton and corn, the 
production of which will exceed that of any previous year. 
Already the melon, fruit and tomato crops of Eastern Texas 
have begun to move and they have thus far found a ready 
market. 

Lumber demand from the farming sections this fall is ex- 
pected to be greater than has been recorded in a decade. 
Improvement in drilling activity in the numerous south- 
western oil fields has materially increased the demand for 
rig material. Local mill men look for heavy buying in the 
north and northwestern sections of Texas within the next 
sixty days. 

Prices hold steady with possibility of a slight advance by 
the first or middle of July. Retail lumber business in Beau- 
mont and vicinity is as strong as usual. Buildings now 
under construction in this city will, when completed, cost 
aggregately over $500,000 and most of them are wooden 
residences. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany of Houston, will deliver a patriotic address here next 
Monday, July 5, the closing day of the Fourth of July 
celebration to be held under the auspices of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce. Following his address there will be 
a big free barbecue and preparation has been made to feed 
10,000 people. 

All sawmills in this section will close down Saturday, 
July 3, the opening day of the local celebration, and re- 
main closed until the following Tuesday to enable their em- 
ployees to spend the holidays in Beaumont. Special trains 
will be run from various mill points and among the great 
throngs of visitors will be a large delegation from Dewey- 
ville, Tex., headed by the Deweyville band. This band is 
composed ‘entirely of employees ‘of the Sabine Tram Com- 
pany’s mill at Deweyville. This and the Beaumont City band 
will furnish music for the celebration. 

A. J. Kaulbach, general sales manager of the Nona Mills 
Company (Ltd.), returned home Saturday after spénding 
two weeks with his parents at Lagrange, Tex. 





ORANGE, TEX., June 28.—Little change is evident in 
the market situation this week. Several small contracts 
have been closed, but all are for present needs and there 
is no disposition ‘on the part of the trade to buy in excess 
of actual necessities. Prices remain at about the same level 
with possibly a slight increase in the volume of inquiry. 
The export movement from the mills of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company continues fairly heavy, some twelve 
barge loads, aggregating about 1,500,000 feet having been 
dispatched to Sabine Pass during the week. The steamer 
Penobscot, which is loading a cargo of nearly 2,000,000 
feet, will clear in the next day or two. Two other vessels 
are loading. 

G. W. Crosby, southern representative of John Dunn, Son 
& Co., of New York and London, whose export business is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the South American trade, offices 
being maintained by the firm in four principal cities of the 
Southern republics, visited Orange last Friday. Mr. Crosby 
says that lumber market conditions in South America are dis- 
tinctly better this year than in 1914, stating that his firm 
has orders booked for 1: 5,000,000 feet for delivery in the same 
period in which their orders last year amounted to only 
2,000,000 feet. 

In preparation for getting a share of the large business 
that it is believed will develop in central and northern 
Texas this summer and fall, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company has engaged Paul B. Leeper to represent it in 
that territory, beginning July 1, with headquarters at Waco. 
Mr. Leeper. is well known to the north Texas trade, and 
with the famous Calcasieu longleaf manufactured by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company to back him up, it is an- 
ticipated he will be highly successful. 

The mill of the Standard Export Lumber Company, lo- 
eated on the Sabine River north of Orange, starts up this 
week on orders aggregating 5,000,000 feet of timbers, which 
will be stored in the boom of the company at Orange and 
held here for direct loading to vessel after opening of the 
Orange deep waterway. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company today began cutting the 
first raft of timber received from its Calcasieu Parish hold- 
ings. The logs are of very fine quality. This company has 
just been awarded an order for lumber to be used by the 
Government in installing range lights on the Sabine-Neches 
canal, and at the entrances of the Intercoastal canal. 





U. S. ADDS TO FOREST RESERVE. 


The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture announces that the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission has recently approved more than 
97,888 acres of non-agricultural land in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and the Southern Appalachians 
for purchase by the Government. This will bring the 
total area of land so far approved for national forests 
in the East up to more than 1,275,000 acres and the latest 
acquisition involves an expenditure of $380,000, or an 
average of about $3.88 an acre. Before development ean 
begin on these lands as national forests they must be 
surveyed and their titles approved by the attorney general. 
About $500,000 of the money which Congress appropri- 
ated for carrying out the Commission’s plan to “acquire 
ultimately 5,600,000 acres for water shed protection, tim- 
ber conservation, recreation and other uses, still remains. 

Included in the last purchase of land in the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire and the Southern Appa- 
lachians are the following tracts: In North Carolina 
one block of 36,386 acres at $1.90 an acre; in New 
Hampshire a group of tracts comprising 23,518 acres at 
$7.21 an acre; in the Monongahela area, West Virginia, 
9,723 acres at $4.96 an acre; in the Potomae area, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, 3,062 acres at $3.16 an acre; 
in the Massanutten area, Virginia, 264 acres at $3.50 an 
acre; in the Shenandoah area, Virginia and West Vir- 


_ ginia, 198 acres at $3.49 an acre; in the Natural Bridge 


area, Virginia, 13,423 acres at $2.77 an acre; in the 
White Top area, Tennessee and Virginia, 7,694 acres at 
$2.89 an acre; in the Savannah area, North C%rolina, 
626 acres at $5.55 an acre; in the Nantahala area, North 
Carolina, 1,651 acres at $7.28 an acre; in the Cherokee 
area, Tennessee, 330 acres at $4.67 an acre; and in the 
Georgia area, Georgia, 1,016 acres at $5.33 an acre. 


CALIFORNIA 














Cabin White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pivot Factory and Pattern Stock 








Facto Stock 


in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California “2%::" Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B. FIELD & CO., Inc., siraneisco, catir. 








and Sugar PINE 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M. A. Burns Lumber Co., tin" 


Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 





















PACIFIC COAST 
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WEST COAST 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 
—— Veneer Packages — 


G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Tr f 
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H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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SEATTLE 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 














Old Growth 


Yellow Fir 


For Factory Purposes. 


Foster - Morgan Lumber Co. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 




















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

- SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 


8 States Lumber 
Company 
405-407 Mutual Life Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 


















CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 41%4x8% imches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 








this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 





H. H. Stolle, of the Stolle Lumber Company, Tripoli, 
Wis., spent Wednesday in Chicago on business. 

R. 8S. Gibson, of the Boeuf River Land & Lumber 
Company of Logtown, La., was in Chicago from last 
Friday until Monday. 

J. D. Staples, secretary and treasurer of the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, 
Mich., was a recent Chicago visitor. 

M. H. Ducey, president and general manager of the 
Grand Rapids Piano Case Company (Ltd.) of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor Tuesday on a 
business trip for his firm. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Lumber Company, 1409 Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, 
left Wednesday evening for Chassell, Mich., where he 
will spend several days at the mill. 


A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Lumber Company, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, will take his family to 
Lake Delavan, Wis., next Wednesday, where the fam- 
ily will spend the rest of the summer. 


G. A. Townsend, acting sales manager for the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., was in 
Chicago this week on one of his periodical trips to 
the northern territory in the interest of his concern. 


F. R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Monday, en 
route to Tomahawk Lake, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. 
Pierce, where a vacation of three weeks will be spent. 

S. H. Fullerton, president and general manager of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of East St. 
Louis, Ill., was in Chicago for a day this week, en 
route to his summer home in the North, where he 
will spend the heated term. 


O. B. Johnston, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company 
of Klamath Falls, Ore., was in Chicago during the week 
negotiating for an office, which the company will 
open for this territory. Mr. Johnston will have charge 
ot this office when it is opened. 

E. A. Noble, general superintendent of the E. A. 
Engler Lumber Company, of Baudette, Minn., was a 
visitor at the Chicago offices of the company a couple 
of days this week. The company’s Chicago offices are 
in the Lumber Exchange Building. 


J. Lewis Thompson, head of the Thompson Bros. 
Lumber Company of Houston, Tex., was a Chicago 
visitor this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. Mr. Thompson was 
accompanied by his two sons, who will be summer 
students in the wooderaft course of the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy at Culver, Ind. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with offices in the Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, Chicago, reports that the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Forest 
Products Exposition Company has been called for 
July 18. The meeting will be held at the offices of 
the association in the Lumber Exchange. 


F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager for the Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., was a Chicago visitor for several days this week. 
Mr. Satterwhite said his company is doing a fair 
amount of business, with inquiries increasing and prices 
strengthening. Shipments, he said, are a little tardy, 
owing to excessive rains, but he hoped this difficulty 
would soon be overcome. 


H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, has issued notice to shippers that 
effective July 10 the railroad freight houses at Chicago 
will close at 3 o’clock on Saturday afternoons during 
July and August. Owing to Independence Day the 
freight houses will be kept open one hour later Sat- 
urday, July 3, and will be closed all day Monday, 
July 5, though remaining open until 10.0’clock a. m. 
for the receipt of perishable freight. 


The George T. Mickle Lumber Company has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative of the Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Company and will represent that concern in territory 
east of the Mississippi River. Wilbur Hattery, jr., 
manager of the western department of the George T. 
Mickle Lumber Company, who is located in Chicago, will 
devote his entire efforts in the future to the interest of 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Company. Mr. Hattery has 
been in charge of the western department of his com- 
pany for three years in which time he has built up an 
attractive trade for Douglas fir and other western woods. 


Absolute rest and freedom from _ business cares 
are slowly improving the condition of M. F. Ritten- 
house, the veteran Chicago lumberman and member 
of the firm, Rittenhouse & Embree, who has been ill 
with a heart affliction for about six months. The 
family physician believes that complete rest will 
restore Mr. Rittenhouse to his usual health and after 


a time he will again be able to resume his con- 
nections with the lumber business. This is the first 
time that Mr. Rittenhouse has been ill for many years 
and the confinement at his home, 632 Groveland Park, 
is a new experience for him. His condition is attrib- 
uted to overwork during the latter months of last 
year. 


Col. James Furlong, of Shreveport, La., is spending 
some time in Chicago, visiting his son, Frank Furlong, 
manager of the Willard Theater. Colonel Furlong 
came to Chicago with the Shreveport Ad Club to at- 
tend the meeting of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. He is an old resident of Chicago, hav- 
ing lived here until going South a number of years 
ago to enter the hotel business. Colonel Furlong is 
popular with all the lumber traveling salesmen in the 
South, everyone of whom has long made it a point to 
spend as much time as possible in the hotels under his 
management. He reports a, big boom in the oil 
industry at Shreveport, that is having beneficial effect 
on the lumber trade by creating an unusually large 
demand for derrick and other building material. 


E. J. Ostrander, president of Ostrander Lumber Com- 
pany of Twin Falls, Idaho, a well known former Chi- 
cago lumberman, was a Chicago visitor during the 
week, renewing acquaintanceship with many of his 
old friends. Since going to Twin Falls, seven years 
ago, the Ostrander Lumber Company has built up 
quite a line of yards and four of these yards were 
recently sold to the Rogers Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis. The Ostrander Lumber Company still 
retains ownership in the yard at Twin Falls and three 
other yards in the Twin Falls territory. Mr. Os- 
trander, who during his Chicago residence was sec- 
retary of Rittenhouse & ‘Embree, reports that busi- 
ness conditions with his company, while fair, have 
been retarded somewhat by the same influence that 
has retarded the lumber business throughout other 
portions of the country. 





A PRIZE WINNER AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


Out of five entries Friday, June 15, Miss Loula Long, 
daughter of R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City, Mo., won three blue ribbons 
and two red ribbons at the South Shore Country Club 
horse show, Chicago. One of the three blue ribbons was 
for a tandem, another for the heavy harness class, while 
the third was in the walk, trot and canter saddle class. 
In the single harness class Miss Long won a red ribbon 
and also in the combination class. 

Although she had brought with her from Dayton, Ohio, 
where she had been attending another horse show, four- 
teen horses, only eight were entered in the Chicago horse 
show because there was no roadster class. She is an en- 
thusiastic horsewoman and has won many prizes all over 
the United States and in Canada. The two horses of 
which she is particularly fond and which have done much 
to bring honor to the Long stables, are Revelation, a bay 
gelding, and Realization, a bay mare. Both are high 
steppers and have won blue ribbons in Canada, New York, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and, in fact, all over the 
United States. 


RETIRING VETERAN OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 
HONORED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 29.—The banquet given at the 
Mission Inn Thursday evening, June 24, by the members 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange to bid farewell to E. H. 
Warner, the veteran lumberman, who will leave on July 
3 for Waterville, Me., where he will spend the rest of his 
days at ease, was not only a most enjoyable event but 
one of more than usual interest in lumber circles, for it 
marked the retirement from active business of one who 
has been connected with the industry for more than 
forty-one years. Almost all of those present had known 
‘*Major’’ Warner in business and socially for many 
years. Some of them have known him during his entire 
forty-one years in the lumber business in St. Louis. 

Mr. Warner, who is 82 years of age, thinks it time to 
quit active business care and turn it over to lits two 
sons,’Ralph and Walter, who have been educated in the 
lumber business by their father. 

The dinner had been arranged by HE. H. Luehrmann, 
Thomas E. Powe and Franz Waldstein, Lumber Exchange 
representatives, and Mr. Warner was completely taken 
by surprise. His two sons had brought him to the Inn 
ostensibly to dine with them but in reality to be the hon- 
ored guest of the exchange. It was not until he was 
brought into the presence of his fellow lumbermen and 
saw the menu card, designed by Secretary Dodd of the 
Exchange, that he realized he was the guest of the eve- 
ning. 

At the conclusion of the dinner Charles E. Thomas, 
president of the Exchange, who acted as toastmaster, paid 
a warm tribute to Major Warner. 

Mr, Warner was deeply affected but returned his thanks 
for the honor paid him, said he was proud to be in the 
company of his old friends, and expressed regret at 
leaving the city and his associates for so many years, but 
said he would come back from time to time and see them. 

Mr. Thomas then introduced Thomas E. Powe, who 
spoke feelingly when presenting the guest of the evening 
with a gold headed cane as a souvenir. The inscription 
on the cane read: ‘‘Presented E. H. Warner by the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 1915.’’ 

When Major Warner made an attempt to reply to the 
presentation speech, his voice broke and all he could say 
was to thank his friends for their remembrance. 
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C. M. Jennings, who followed Mr. Powe, told of his 
long acquaintance with Major Warner, of the first time 
he met him and of the relations that followed during all 
the following years. He praised the uprightness and 
cleanliness of the major’s business and domestic life. 

F. H. Smith, former president of the exchange, told 
of his acquaintance with Major Warner during the last 
thirty-five years. 

James E. Gatewood said that Major Warner had been 
one of the men who had boomed the lumber industry in 
St. Louis and the reputation of St. Louis as a lumber 
center. He also told of several incidents in connection 
with his long acquaintance with him and gave data that 
showed how the lumber business in St. Louis had grown 
since Major Warner had started in business forty-one 
years ago. 

George E. W. Luehrmann was the last regular speaker 
of the evening. He stated he had been a business and 
residence neighbor of Mr. Warner for twenty-five years 
and told of his fine qualities. 





OLDEST LONG-BELL EMPLOYEE RETIRES. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—P. P. Lewis, purchas- 
ing agent of the retail department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, because of poor health has found it 
advisable to be relieved of the hard work and responsi- 
bility of this position, which he has held for two decades. 
He has been with the Long-Bell Lumber Company for 
thirty years and for twenty years has been the purchas- 
ing agent of its retail department. This position is 
one of great responsibility and has required close appli- 
cation. The length of time Mr. Lewis has filled the place 
speaks louder than words as to his fitness for it. His 
connection with the company, his personal relations with 
all those with whom he has come in contact both in the 
company and outside, however, have been of such a 
nature as to make his work very agreeable. It has there- 
fore been a very difficult matter for him to make the 
decision to retire from active duties, but failing health 
won the argument and Mr. Lewis has tendered his 
resignation to R. A. Long, president of the company. 

And right there Mr. Long took the stand that has 
always characterized his attitude toward the men asso- 





P. P. LEWIS, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Retiring Purchasing Agent Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


ciated with his company, and which has endeared him 
to every one of them, and stated to Mr. Lewis in sub- 
stance practically as follows: 

Now, Phil, we are not going to accept any resignation from 
you. We will, of course, relieve you of the work because you 
feel that your health will not justify your continuing it. We 
are, however, going to consider that you are en as much a 
part of the business as ever, and always will be. To sever 
relations with you would be like severing relations with a 
member of my own family, and I am not going to do it. 

The feeling entertained for Mr. Lewis by Mr. Long 
prevails throughout the personnel of the company -from 
the president on down the line. Everyone has the great- 
est admiration and respect for him, and among the 
trade generally he is a strong favorite. 

Mr. Lewis is the oldest employee of the company in 
point of years and term of service, and while his friends 
will regret the necessity for his retirement from active 
work they will rejoice in the fact that he remains with 
the company in an ex-officio capacity. 

Floyd V. Baxter,’ who has filled various positions of 
responsibility with the company, has been appointed 
purchasing agent to succeed Mr. Lewis, and is regarded 
as an excellent man to take up the work so ably per- 
formed by his predecessor. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From June 23 to June 28 inclusive, six vessels brought 
1,818,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—450,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer Louis Pahlow, from Thessalon, Ont. The 
next two largest cargoes—350,000 feet each—were car- 
ried by the steamer 7. S. Christie, from Wells, Mich., 
and the schooner Delta, from Manistique, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 23—Str. Susie Chipman, Cheboygan, Mich., 200,000 
“Fane 25—Str. Sidney 0. Neff, Gladstone, Mich., 255,000 
feet; Str. T. S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 350,000 feet, 

June 28—Str. Louis Pahlow, Thessalon, Ont.,” 450,000 


feet; Sch. Delta, Manistique, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. W. J. 
Carter, Gladstone, Mich., 213,000 feet. 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 30.—Line yard concerns 
with headquarters here have received very encouraging 
reports from their yard managers. While trade in the 
country has been held back by wet weather it is now 
improving and the outlook is made better by an excel- 
lent crop condition. Warm weather has brought along 
the corn, while small grain is in splendid shape. The 
western part of the Dakotas, usually dry, is a territory of 
plenty and the crop is practically assured. Thus retailers 
expect to see trade improve through the summer, with a 
good fall business running up to the holidays. 

E. BE. Case, of the Case Shingle & Lumber Company, Ray- 
mond, Wash., was here the other day on his way back 
west from a business visit to the main eastern markets. 
He reported that he got an encouraging line of shingle busi- 
ness, and expects an improvement this fall. . 

The bureau of grades of the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held ore of its sessions with the inspectors 
June 25 at Cloquet, Minn., where the day was spent going 
over stocks and lining up on grades. C. E. McGibbon of 
the Northland Pine Company, chairman of the bureau, and 
he S. Childs, secretary and chief inspector, attended from 

ere. 

Frank Hogan of the firm of Hogan & West, Spokane, was 
a business visitor here last week. 

Harland Wentworth has been appointed the Minneapolis 
representative of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Wentworth was raised among the sawmills 
of the Northwest and is experienced as a representative of 
the mills for whom the Douglas Fir Lumber Company sell. 
For two years he was connected with the Douglas Fir Sales 
Company in this territory. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Saginaw, Micu., June 29.—Lumber 
trade conditions in both Bay City and Saginaw are re- 
ported to be fair with the prospects improving. The 
Booth & Boyd Lumber Company and Germain & Boyd, of Sagi- 
naw, are very busy and say that conditions are much better, 
with prices a little stiffer. Local business is heavy, par- 
ticularly in the sash and door and interior finish departments. 
Booth Boyd, of Saginaw, will open a yard at Wyandotte, 
Mich., during July. The yard will probably be operated by 
a separate corporation though controlled by Booth & Boyd. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, says 
conditions, prices, and prospects remain about the same. 
The company has three cargoes coming in from different lake 
ports with 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine Lumber Company 
(Ltd.), of Bay City, report conditions to be fair and that 
they expect better business in the fall. The prices are $2 
off on hemlock but are firm on white pine. 

E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, say trade is fair and that 
the firm is doing its share of the business. Bradley-Miller 
& Co. report conditions as being rather quiet. Hine & Co., of 
Salzburg and Bay City, announce that conditions are fair. 

Lumber conditions are said to be rather quiet at the David- 
son ship yards, Bay City. The lumber steamer Langell Boys, 
of Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, is at the yards 
being given an overhauling. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—Indicative of the gradually 
improving conditions in the industrial centers of New 
England is the fact that unemployment is steadily 
diminishing. Since the war began many men of foreign birth 
who resided in this section have sailed for their native lands 
to participate in the war and there has been at the same time 
a great falling off in immigration. This, coupled with the 
fact that business in New England is making long strides in 
the direction of prosperity, makes the question of labor supply 
peed of the most important that employers just now have to 
ace. 

Reports that a greater harvest is now on the way in this 
country than the bumper crop of last year, and with foreign 
nations eager to pay high prices for a]l that the United States 
can spare, encourage the opinion in financial circles here 
that a year of prosperity such as the United States has never 
known will be experienced if the country is successful in keep- 
ing out of war. Exports of manufactures from New England 
have been making new records almost weekly and a large 
part of the huge trade balance of $1,000,000,000 already indi- 
eated for 1915 will be credited to New England industries. 

The natural result of all this industrial activity is a great 
stimulation of building construction. Many manufacturers 
find it necessary to increase their plants. In most instances 
they do not decide to do this until they have actually se- 
cured war orders which must be delivered in a rush, and 
then additions to the plant will usually be of the heavy mill 
type, requiring quantities of lumber, because this construction 
is the quickest and least expensive. Extra labor must be 
hired, frequentiy at higher — than have ever been paid 
in the industry before, and this means a direct impetus to 
dwelling house construction. During the week ended June 
23 contracts were granted in New England for $4,026,000 
worth of construction, get a total of $82,012,000 for the 
first twenty-five weeks of 1915. 

What is said to be the largest cargo of southern pine ever 
brought here from Florida in a sailing vessel has arrived for 
the George McQuesten Company in the four-masted schooner 
Mary W. Bowen. It brought in its hold and on deck 1,500,000 
feet of longleaf. 

















WAR ORDERS NECESSITATE GREAT BUILDING 
ACTIVITY. 


BRIDGEPORT, CoNN., June 30.—Bridgeport is reaping a 
harvest of gold unparalleled in its history, all because 
of the great European war. It is already the Essen of 
America, more men iy Fase gn here in making war mate- 
rials than at the great Krupp works in Essen. By the first 
of next February 50,000 men will be employed in making 
ammunition and war supplies. 

The population of Bridgeport, now 115,000, will be 230,000 
by February 1, the city officials estimate. The city is amazed 
at its own growth, probably the most remarkable in history. 
More dwelling houses are being constructed to accommodate 
this great gain of 100 percent in population than were built 
in the past generation. In the meantime houses are being 
turned into hotels and rough shacks are being thrown together 
in 2 few hours to accommodate these thousands of workers 
and their families. 

Enormous sums are being expended by the manufacturing 
companies to increase their capacities. The Bridgeport Arms 
Company and the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company alone have more than $8,000,000 worth of buildings 
either just finished or under construction, and more are con- 
templated. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are being laid 
out in building additions by the many smaller factories, 

About 200 Bridgeport factories have been converted into 
plants for making ammunition, field pieces, war supplies or the 
machinery to make them. Already $40,000,000 of war orders 
has been filled, a small part of what Bridgeport will deliver 
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to the Allies within thx 
the Bridgeport 
au cemetery being 


year. Buildings now under way for 
Arms Company will cover half a mile of land, 

removed and a lake and pond being filled in 
to make the site. All sorts of war supplies are being made 
from rifle cartridges to submarines. 

So swiftly is Bridgeport crowing that $1,000,000 is wanted 
at once to provide new sewers, water mains and to build streets 
Where new residences and factories are going up. Gas and 
electric companies are busy and it was necessary to build a 
new electric plant to supply the additional power needed. The 
street Tailway company has had to extend its lines and buy 
new equipment. It is impossible to find a lumber merchant 
in Bridgeport who is not wearing a smile on his face. 


BUILDING BOOM UNDER WAY. 
SANFORD, Me., 29,—The 
in its 





June biggest building boom 


history is now being experienced in Sanford. 
Several large mills, two business blocks and many 
dwelling houses are under construction and more are 
contemplated. The building situation is similarly 


encouraging in the adjoining town of Springvale. 





‘*‘BUILD NOW’’ CAMPAIGN SHOWING RESULTS. 

BELFAST, ME., 29.—This city at the 
mouth of the P River, down which the big log 
drives have been booming since the ice went out, is 
enjoying a building boom that is keeping a lot of Maine lum- 
ber at home. Early in spring the “Build Now” slogan was 
taken up by Belfast business men enthusiastically and it was 
claimed that considerable amounts could be saved on the 
cost of construction since both labor and materials were un- 
usually cheap. Prices now are stiffening, but building grows 
more brisk despite this fact, as other lines of business have 
improved so materially that considerable building that previ- 
ously was only under consideration is now found to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 


June 
enobscot 


seaport 


THE PENCBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGor, ME., June 29.—The log drives make good 
progress, although the water has fallen lately in most 


Maine rivers. The east branch drive has passed Grina- 
stone falls and is expected in the main Penobscot this 


week. No saw logs will comé from the west branch this 
year, the entire cut on that stream being for the Great 


Northern Paper Company 

The second steam mill drive has arrived in Bangor 
boom, consisting of about 3,000,000 feet, making 7,500,- 
000 feet to date. Four mills are sawing at Bangor, and 
there is a noticeable increase in the movement of lumber, 
shipments to New York and Long Island sound having 
begun. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. 
Co. has 
Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA. Red Bluff—A. L. Brown, who for many 
years acted as superintendent of the Diamond Match Co.’s 
lumber yards at Red Bluff, is now sole owner of the 
Brown & Doane Lumber Co at that point, which bought 
the stock formerly held by Scott Doane and George Doane. 





Tuscaloosa—The 
been sold to J. R. 


Tuscaloosa _ 
Raible & Co., of 


Cooperage 
Cleveland, 


COLORADO. Denver—Western Lumber & Pole Co.; 
change in ownership. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. J. Sine has been succeeded by 
Sine Bros. 

IOWA. Hubbard—The Pfund Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the Atkinson Lumber Co.; W. A. Atkinson, 
owner. 


Ruthven—The Floete Lumber Co. 
by the Royal Lumber Co., 


has been succeeded 
with headquarters at Emmets- 


burg. 
KANSAS. Climax—Hardy Carrithers has been suc- 
ceeded by the Houston Lumber Co., purchasing depart- 


ment A. C. Houston, Wichita. 

Liberal—The Western Lumber Co. has moved its main 
office from here to Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Quinter—The Samson Lumber & Implement Co. has sold 
its lumber yard to the Quinter Lumber & Supply Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—R. M. Cunningham is out of 
business. 

Crittenden—The Grant Lumber Co. (Inc.) is closing 
out its lumber stock here, as it has bought the hardware 
and implement business of Stanley Crouch at Erlanger 
(Ky.), where its headquarters are now located. 

Louisville—The Smith Lumber Co. is out of business. 


MICHIGAN. Muskegon—Charles E. Moore has sold his 
lumber business to the Van Zalingen & Bush Lumber 


Co., recently inccrpcerated. : 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Joyce-Bartell Co. is 
closing out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ruby—The Ruby Hardwood Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

MISSOURI. Bedford—Held_ & Alexander have been 


succeeded by the Alexander Lumber Co. 
St. Louis—The Conger 
ceeded by the Sidney 
NEW YORK. New 


May Lumber Co. has been suc- 
S. May Lumber Co. 
York—Arthur Bailey & Co. 
been succeeded by the Arthur Bailey Lumber Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Burlington—The Kulaas 
Co. has been succeeded by the Johnson-Kluver 
Co. 
OHIO. Canton—The American 
has been succeeded by the 
Jackson—The 
quired by J. D. 
OKLAHOMA. 


have 


Lumber 
Lumber 


Lumber & Supply Co. 
American Lumber Co. 
Buckeye Mill & Lumber Co. has been ac- 
Wittman, Waldo Clark and Alva Riegel. 
Caddo—Rockwell Bros. & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., of Sherman. 

Hobart—The J. S. Mayfield Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. W. Graves Co., of Dallas, Tex. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lebanon—Snyder & Lutz are not 
in the lumber business. 

Wilkes-Barre—Conrad Lee is liquidating his business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—The Conway Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Ruby Hardwood Co. is 
closing out. 

Memphis—B. R. Simms has been succeeded by the Benj. 
R. Simms Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Blue Ridge—The R. D. Jones Lumber Co. 
been succeeded by the Clem Lumber Co. 

Celeste—The Celeste Lumber Co. has been 
by the G. D. Henslee Lumber Co. 

Mertzon—The Mertzon Lumber Co. 
by the South Texas Lumber Co., 
Houston. 

Seymour—The Kendall-Flint Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Morrison-Smith Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Graham. 

VERMONT. Rutland—The Rutland 
Co.’s plant has been sold at public 


has 
succeeded 


thas been succeeded 
with headquarters at 


_ Manufacturing 
auction. 


WASHINGTON. Morton—P. Powell will remove to Des 
Moines. 
Seattle—The Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Co. is out of 


business. 
Spokane—The Washington Mill Co., which went into 
the hands of a receiver a year ago, has been reorganized. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Wainwright—The Atlas Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has acquired the local interests of the lumber company 
formerly controlled by Robert Kenny, who will remain 
as business manager of the company. 


NEW VENTURES. 


KENTUCKY. Danville—Mills & Trubble have opened 
a retail lumber yard. 

Lebanon—Singler Bros., of Campbellsville, 
lished a retail lumber yard. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Roberts 
Grain Co. (Inc.) has been organized. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The North American Lum- 
ber Co., McKnight Building, recently began wholesaling 
western pine and Pacific Coast lumber. 

MISSOURI. Ava—The W. F. Reynolds Lumber 
cently began the lumber and sawmill business. 

Kansas City—-W. B. Medes has entered the commission 
lumber business. 

St. Louis—The Forest Products Co., 
‘, recently began the commission lumber business. 

St. Louis—The William F. Ebert Lumber Co., Wright 
Building, recently began the commission lumber business. 

MONTANA. Edgar—The A. P. Stewart Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with branch at Thermopolis, 
Wyo. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Frank A. Ames recently began 
wholesaling lumber and crating material. 

Dolgeville—The Dolgeville Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized by W. D. Watt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The William M. Lloyd 
Co. recently began wholesaling lumber here with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Martin—The Samuel Bros. Co, re- 
cently began the lumber business. 

OHIO. Delta—J. T. Hamilton recently entered the com- 
mission lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Commerce—The Miller-Geck Lumber Co. 
recently began business with branch at Seneca, Mo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—The Mell-Viall Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business with branch 
at Kane. 








have estab- 


Lumber & 


Co, re- 


300 North Broad- 


TENNESSEE. Cleveland—The Cleveland Chair Co. re- 
cently began the manufacture of chairs etc. 


TEXAS. El Paso—The 
cently began business. 


Rheinlander Lumber Co, re- 


VIRGINIA. Phlegar—D. E. Conley recently began man- 
ufacturing lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Western Box Co. has 
been organized by J. C. Barline and W. B. Hill, and a 
factory will be built at Spirit Lake, Idaho. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Wilson Wells & Co. 
recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa River 
Lumber Co, has been organized by Wilcox Bros. and 
Henry Knutz as co-partners. 


BRITISH NCRTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. 


Oakburn—J. Menzies & Sons recently be- 
gan the lumber 


and implement business. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA. Bray—Orr Lake Box Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 
kl Centro—Calexico Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$20,000. 


MAINE. Milford—Barker Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; Henry L. Barker, president and treasurer. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Goodeil Wood Preservative Co., 


authorized capital $60,000. 

Muskegon—Van Zaligen & Bush Lumber Co. 
sale and retail lumber, lath and other 
authorized capital $10,000. 

NEBRASKA. Kearney—Themanson Lumber Co. 
porated, 





(to whole- 
builders’ supplies), 


incor- 


NEW JERSEY. Bloomingdale—KErie Coal & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
NEW YORK. Lockport—Lockport Lumber Yard, au- 


thorized capital $6,000; 
and Martin G. Stout. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Harvey W. and Roy E. Flanders 


Weldon—Vincent-Bounds Co. (to 


do a general timber and lumber milling business), author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. P. Vincent, C. P. Bounds and 
others. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Union Sash & Door Co., authorized 


capital $10,000: Kk. A. Oberlin, W. A. Downes, John Bran- 


denburg, E. A. Oberlin, jr., and Margaret Mullen. 
RHODE ISLAND. Wakefield—Sweet Sash, Blind, Lock 
& Hinge Co., authorized capital $50,000; Louis F. Bell, 


William R. Sweet, John C. 
William H. Griffith. 

TEXAS. Houston—T. J. Williams House 
ing Co., authorized capital $25,000; T. J. 
Wiggins and B. C. Williams. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—International 
authorized capital $10,000; Frank L. Nash, 
Edith N. Nash and John Hodge. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Boyer—North Fork Lumber 
authorized capital $300,000; John W. McCullough, A. D. 
Neill, Oscar Latt, H. G. Bowers and G. C. Hamilton. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Ohio Lumber 
authorized capital $300,000. 


Joyce, Thomas L. Greene and 


Manufactur- 
Williams, P. 8. 


Mill Co., 
president; 


Co., 


iSo:, 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Blount Springs—The Blount Springs Co. 
will establish a plant for manufacturing slack and tight 
barrel staves. 

ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—W. T. Trice is erecting 
two sawmills to develop 17,000 acres of timber recently 
acquired. 

CALIFORNIA. Castella—The M. A. Burns Lumber 
Co.’s box factory has been completed, which replaces the 
one destroyed by fire three months ago. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Louisville _Cooperage 
Co., of Louisville, will build two stave mills and develop 
timber property on Little Cowan Creek. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lauderdale — The Wetherbee 
Co. will build two sawmills and develop timber 
acquired. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Tunis—The Chowan Cooperage 
Co. will build a plant to manufacture gum heading. 

OHIO. Jackson—A new planing mill will be erected 
by the Buckeye Mill & Lumber Co., which recently 
changed hands. This mill will replace the one destroyed 
by fire recently. 

VERMONT. Newport-——The Blair Veneer Co. has built 
a large sawmill 





Lumber 
recently 


WISCONSIN. Wautoma—The W. J. Durham Lumber 
Co. is erecting a grain elevator and sheds 18 by 80 feet 


in dimensions, 





CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—The mill of the Mount Bush 
Co., near here, was destroyed by fire June 23, resulting in 
a heavy loss, including 50,600 feet of hard pine ary lum- 
ber, valued at $35,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The retail yard of pe Bul- 
lock Lumber Company was visited by fire recently, which 
caused a loss to stock of $35,000 and buildings $15,000. 
The loss is covered by insurance 

LOUISIANA. Berwick—The shingle mill of the George 
Vinson Shingle & Manufacturing Co. was visited by fire 
June 21; loss $25,000, which is partly covered by in- 
surance. 

MARYLAND. Lauraville—The lumber yard of George 
Sack & Sons was visited by fire recently; loss $10,000. 

MICHIGAN, Reading—Otis Hammel’s sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 





MISSISSIPPI. Shubuta—The plant of the Brownlee 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire June 22. The sawmill, 


planing mill and office were severely 
steam plants were saved. The loss is estimated at $20,- 
000, which is partly covered by insurance. The planing 
mill will be in operation again in two or three weeks and 
the sawmill will also be in operation at an early date. 
About 6,000,000 feet of dimension lumber was saved. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Azalea—June 27 the Azalea 
Woodworking Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire, causing 
a loss estimated at between $40,000 and $50,000, with in- 
surance of $20,000 The lumber on hand was _ saved, 
which is valued at about $65,000. 


TEXAS. Marlin—The store and lumber yard of W. J. 


damaged, but the 
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Walker at McClanahan Station, five 
burned recently; loss $3,500, with insurance of $2,100. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—June 15 the plant of the 
White Pine Sash & Door Co. was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $1,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Blue Jay—The Blue Jay 
Co. was visited by fire recently; loss $5,000. 
plant, heg mill, transfer sheds and 
total loss, 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


OTrawa, ONT., 
Canadian Lumber 
of discussion in 


miles from here, 


Lumber 
The boiler 
conveyors were a 








June 29.—The failure of the 
Corporation is one 
lumber circles, Th 


British- 
of the principal topics 

company, which was 
incorporated in 1911, is a consolidation of the Dominion 
Pacific Lumber C ompany, British-Canadian Lumber Company, 
British Empire Timber Company and Patrick Lumber Company 
It owns 9,000,000,000 feet of timber, estimated to be worth 
$18,000,000, while the mills at Vancouver and New West- 
minster are valued at $1,000,000 each. The liabilities of the 
corporation, bis h must be provide d for by the receiver, con- 
sist of two years’ taxes overdue, licenses and fire protection 
tees overdue, fire insurance overdue, mortgages overdue and 
shortly maturing, rents, royalties and sundry debts amounting 
in all to $268,629, which a margin for contingencies would 
bring up to an estimated $300,000. To provide for these 
debts there are on hand logs and lumber over and above the 
claims of banks to yield about $110,000 which would reduce 
the indebtedness to about $190,000 to be met by the receiver. 
Adding to this the interest on receivers certificates and 
miscellaneous items covering the cost of reorganization and 
contingencies makes a grand total of $495,000. 

The report of the_ receiver points out that the issue of 
$550,000, receiver's 7 percent certificates at 90 would net 
the required amount and the receiver urges that in view of 
the great ultimate value which the properties have been 
reported to possess it is to the best interests of the note- 
holders that they find the money required. Efforts to place 
the receiver's certificates in the United States and Canada 
were not very successful because of the attitude taken _— the 
noteholders were the proper people to find the money 


., June 29.—T he | property of the Beach Manu- 
facturing oe e New Jersey was ordered sold in a decree 
received from Judge William T. Newman, of the Federal 
court of Atlanta. The decree was the foreclosure suit of the 
Union Trust Co., of Detroit, which was instituted in Septem- 
ber, 1915. All of the real and personal property of the 
manufacturing company in Georgia is to be sold. The former 
consists of several thousand acres of timber in Macon, Appl- 
ing and Camden counties, and the latter of mules and equip- 
ment in these counties. Property in Florida was sold some 
time ago. Maj. J. Ferris Cann, of Savannah, was appointed 
commissioner to make the sale. The court fixed an upset 
price of $40,000, but, besides stipulating that the sale is 
to be made as soon as possible, left the time with the com- 
missioner. The order requires that sales be for cash and 
that bidders make a deposit as evidence of good faith. Within 
ten days after the sale a hearing will be held in Atlanta, 
when it will be determined whether they shall be confirmed. 
In the event they are, the purchaser then will be required to 
pay the remainder of the money. 


SAVANNAH, 


GADSDEN, ALA., June 30, _s. G. Karkhuff, of Tuscaloosa, 
and James ID. Stull, of northeastern Pennsylvania, were ap- 
pointed receivers for the Coosa Lumber Co., a $100,000 cor- 
poration, with headquarters here. The receivers were ordered 
to operate it as a going concern. The company has extensive 
timberlands in Fayette and Walker counties and mill at 
Covin. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29.—George 
been appointed receiver for the G. 
work manufacturer. The 
sult of a suit filed by 


IF. Kirkwood, jr., has 
Keyer Company, wood- 
appointment was made as the re- 
the United States Glue Company, 

PAaoLi, IND., June 30.- 


_Paoli Hardwood Lumber Company ; 
receiver appointed. 
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E. G. MAXWELL.—The death of E. G. Maxwell at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 27 marked the passing of 
another of the sturdy pioneers in the lumber industry in 
——— men who have left their impress on the 
various cities and towns which they helped to found and 
bring into touch with the remainder of the world by their 
business acumen and the love for the country they re- 
deemed from the virgin forests. He was 72 years old, 
having been born in Tompkinsville, N. Y., February 2, 
1843. He went to Michigan in 1864, soon finding in Pent- 
water the location and conditions which appealed to him 
as having the opportunities he was seeking as a young 
man. His activities resulted in the organization of the 
Sands & Maxwell Lumber Company in 1875, which firm 
became one of the leading factors in the progress of 
Pentwater. In 1898 Mr. Maxwell decided to retire from 
active business life and disposing of his interests in the 


Sands & Maxwell Company he went to Grand Rapids, 
where he had since resided. He was a member of the 


board of trustees of the Fountain Street Baptist Church 
and was identified with the Penninsular and the Plain- 
field Country clubs. Besides his widow he is survived 
by two daughters. 

JOHN F. TAYLOR.—A pioneer lumberman of Seattle, 
Wash, John F. Taylor, died June 26 at his residence. He 
was 85 years old and was born in Scotland. Whena year 
old he was brought by his parents to Canada. At 8 years 
of age he was an orphan. When 21 years old he moved 
to Michigan and in 1889 he came to Seattle. When a 
young man he engaged in tne lumber business and in 
1889 he established the Taylor Mill Co., known as the 
old Taylor’s mill, on Lake Washington, in the southern 
part of Seattle. About thirteen years ago he built the 
present Taylor's mill. Besides his widow he leaves 
three sons, W. D. Taylor, D. P. Taylor and John F. 
Taylor, all of whom are associated in the Taylor's mill 
enterprise. He leaves one daughter, Mrs. M. R. Metcalf. 

J. J. DUFFY.—Members of the iumber trade at Balti- 
more, Md., were shocked June 28 to receive news that 
J. J. Duffy, manager of the LaFayette Mill & Lumber 
Co., had died suddenly. Mr. Duffy was taken sick about 
two weeks ago and went to Atlantic. City, where he ap- 
peared to recover rapidly. He had heen seized with an 
attack of acute indigestion and this affected his heart. 
He was born in Baltimore and had spent practically all 
his life in the lumber trade. For years he was located in 
Baltimore as the J. J. Duffy Lumber Co. Eighteen vears 
ago he became connected with the LaFayette Mill & 
Lumber Co., and = maintained this connection ever 
since. J. J. Duffy, a son, is also with the LaFayette 
ee” Three ee sons, two daughters and his widow 
survive 


MRS. BERTHA DIERKS.—'I —The wife of Hans Dierks, 
president of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., and of the 
Dierks & Sons Lumber Co., of Kansas Citv, Mo., died 
June 29 at the Dierks’ residence, 3442 The Paseo. Mrs. 
Dierks was 65 years old and had lived in Kansas City 


since 1897, the year that her husband came to Kansas 
City to enter the lumber business. Besides her husband 
she is survived by two sons, Harry Dierks, secretary and 
treasurer of the Dierks & Sons Lumber Co., and Herbert 
Dierks, treasurer of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., at 
DeQueen, Ark, 

JOHN JACOB WALTERS.—A retired lumber broker and 
sawmill operator, John Jacob Walters, of Aurora, Ind., 
died last week at the age of 77. He had been in failing 
health for some time. He was a Civil War veteran. Be- 
sides his widow he is survived by two sons and three 
daughters. He was personally known to a large circle 
of lumber manufacturers and retail dealers in southwest- 
ern and southern Indiana. 


THOMAS M. LYONS.—A well known 
Lynn, Mass., Thomas M. Lyons, died in that city June 
15. He was born in Lynn December 7, 1877, and up 
to the time of his forced retirement from business because 
of failing health, was treasurer of the Oscar G. Poor 
Lumber Co., and for many years previous to that time 
was connected with the Hutchinson Lumber Co., of 
Lynn. He was a member of De La Salle court, M. C. O. 
F., and is survived by his widow and one daughter. 


WILLIAM WHITE WHITTINGTON, SR.—Judge Will- 


lumberman of 


iam White Whittington, sr., 76 years old, a Confederate 
soldier and pioneer citizen, died June 24 at Woodlawn 


plantation, Bayou Rapides, La. 
viving is W. W. 
man, who is now 


Among the children sur- 
Whittington, jr., a prominent lumber- 
mayor of Alexandria, La. 


A. T. COOK.—News is received of the death of A. T. 
Cook, June 11, senior member of the firm of A. T, Cook 
& Son, lumber manufacturers at DeValls Bluff, Ark. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


With the entire shutting down of Chicago yards 
Thursday at midnight being contemplated, the lumber 
market conditions in Chicago took on a gloomier view 
than has prevailed for a long time. Although Chicago 
yard owners in taking the step to close their yards 
admitted that the effect on business conditions locally 
would be far reaching they believed that this step 
was the only avenue open to the restoration of build- 
ing peace in Chicago. A complete tieup was contem- 
plated and not a stick of lumber was expected to 
be moving from any of the big yards in the city 
after Thursday night, and that condition was threat- 
ened to continue until the carpenters came to an 
agreement. Even though some of the smaller yards 
might try to remain outside of the pale of the tieup 
it is not likely that they could succeed long because 
they are dependent upon the larger yards for many 
items of stock. The only hopeful thing for Chicago 
lumber dealers is the fair amount of business prevail- 
ing in towns and cities adjacent to Chicago. Here no 
labor troubles are found and fair weather and good 
crops have combined to make for a more substantial 
volume of business. The railroads are in the mar- 
ket again for more material, which is also a source 
of help. If the Chicago labor war could be settled 
local market conditions would likely become as good 
as or better than they have been for many months. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
June 26 aggregated 47,945,000 feet, against 41,836,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to June 26, 1915, amounted 
to 966,591,000 feet, a decrease of 141,316,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended June 26 were 23,543,- 
000 feet, an increase of 2,639,000 feet compared with 


the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 
from January 1 to June 26, 1915, were 517,178,000 
feet, 7,252,000 feet less than was shipped from Chi- 


cago during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show a decrease of 1,491,000 as 
pared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to June 26, 1915, were 
less by 11,850,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week decreased 370,000 compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
June 26, 1915, were 38,465,000 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, 
RECEIPTS— 


com- 


secretary Board of Trade. 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 26, 





Lumber, Shingles. 
Pe oon a ete ne tera deka Sdcaererer aes 47,945,000 10, 234, 000 
DE oe hve weds eae us ebeees 000 11,7 725,000 
Pee eee Ee ore GIGGGee ss. « Nixsien wes 
PCCP ORRE nonce nieeicoeewcltie) a stetncaeamat 1,491,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 26, 
Lumber. Nhingles. 
ON Seinen sse la exe o eae pneabeteesie alers 966,591,000 230,836,000 
SUE oie care wear ie ee phe we 1,107,907 ,000 242,686,000 
ORNS fois ec cwwaseueee 141,316,000 11,850,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 26, 

Lumber. Nhingles. 
RPI oo tlie Se Goin wines Doras hare are 23,543,000 6,560,000 
PMNS oto ceed rrahetl tye acecic opr tien ene ore 20,904,000 6,930,000 
WIIG oo i iso 0a ase whe yA | er 
| eee eT Cee eee eee er eee 370,000 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 26, 
Lumber, eee 8. 
ORE REE EOC ne Se ESD ST Par a act 517,178,000 
EO Naa rss pring Aa Re erete aes 524,430,000 
Increase 
Decrease 





RECEIPTS BY WATER, 


Week ended: June: 26) I9ES. . 2. ce ese ie ea 6,946,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended June 30 were: 
CLASS No 


: Value. 
ier al Be oo 5. a :ecw orev azenerWoe- wise. s:avelene aes 7 4,250 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..........0. 68 190; 500 


5,000 and under’ 10,000 243) 400 





The Frugality of 


Most Farmers 


makes them ready customers for any- 
thing that husbands 
their resources and 
when they learn how 
cheap theycan buy a 






Sem) Feed Mill 
and to what uses 


they can put it to enhance the value of feeds or in the 
grinding of cornmeal, buckwheat, rye,and graham flour 
for family use, you can’t stop them from buying one. 


Install one in your yard and get them acquainted with it by doing 
grinding for them on shares—and then sell them one as our agent when 
they get ready to buy. You’)! also find this little mill a great friend 
and trade-builder. Let us tell you how it helps hold trade. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., mwNxc¥.Pa. 











HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL AND ENGIN 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Cata- 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, 
Caltivators, Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this naper 

HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa 


Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 








We Help You Sell 
Kees Metal Building Corners 


Our ‘‘ personal’? letters to your 
customers (carpenters and folks 
who intend to build) are remark- 
ably effective. This service is 
free to our customers. 


Write today for samples of the goods 
and particulays of our plan. 


FD.KEES co: Beatrice Nex Box 51. 











All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
tl 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 181) 


Three Beautiful 


Cafes 
Room Rates t Wik ee : : 


$1.50 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 





$2.00 per day 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON C? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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This Yellow Strand Powersteel line yarded about 25,000,000 feet. 


One Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope Yarded About 


25,000,000 Feet of Logs. 


That is the actual record made by the 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 


And then their 1% -inch Yellow Strand 


Powersteel was in pretty fair condition! 


The great strength plus the great 
flexibility of Yellow Strand Powersteel 
make exceptional service records fre- 
quent, wherever logging is done. 


Are You Getting Full Dollar 
Value From Your Wire Rope? 


If not, you should write to us, or the 
nearest agent of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., and thoroughly post yourself. 


Remember, each wire we use must first 
show a tested tensile strength of 240,000 
to 260,000 pounds to the square inch. 

We have a big factory at Seattle. 
That means quickest shipments of all 
orders to our friends west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

FREE, to you if you’re a user of 
wire rope — our monthly magazine, 
The Yellow Strand, for a year. Write 
for it and for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 








2 Rules in 1 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 





Made in lengths 2’ to 8’ 
Our Interlocking Device makes the master slide rule absolutely fool proof, elim- 


inating errors in measurements. Slides cannot be os fe except in 
consecutive order. Nothing like it for insi 


boilers, etc. Send for circular. Price | 5c per lineal foot in tf S. "A. postpaid. 











DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J-£. 424 St, New York City 





New Edition (2%. of 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


oe, a new book—new 
me oot facts about every 


Gj 914,covers 41 silage roms, 
WY Send for new book 
revious editions. Waite toa oday. 
for 10c. Mention 


ber. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 








MESS TENTS 
l EN i S COOKING TENTS, 
STABLE TENTS. 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 


210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS MEMPHIS. 











10,000 and under 25,000............ 28 406,500 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 9 258,500 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 5 330,000 
L. C. Wagner, 3-story brick apartment 
TS ER Ss a eee eee 150,000 
MMMEN Me oie eG cae Aaa ae am eda 155 3 1,583, “rt 
Average valuation for week............. Sip ays 10:2 
ENE SOR UROED WEBER. 5 6 0 6-6 5 5 5 09:69 10505005 8 183 1 as 300 
Average valuation previous week........ Saini 664 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 169 2 130° "350 
Totals January 1 to June 30, 1915...... 3,839 39, 444,672 
Totals corresponding period 2) Ee 4,103 45,026,050 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,446 48,810,275 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,181 42,092,720 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,625 43,739,795 
‘Totals corresponding period 1910....... 5,699 44,625,450 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,047 49,131,355 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,582 28,490,945 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,369 32,577,575 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 4,327 36,315,705 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The strike situation has affected the north- 
ern pine market as it has other woods and there will be 
no movement if the yards remain closed as is likely to 
be the result. Good crop prospects are the most hopeful 
trade stimulant in sight. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Improvement in yard business is 
reported by salesmen for some of the leading mills. Trade 
is still below normal, however, and this is attributed to 
unfavorable weather which has caused the postponement 
of many small building operations. 


New York.—Trade is* below the usual volume but it is 
not altogether unsatisfactory except in prices. Yards buy 
sparingly but the aggregate shows up well and retail 
supplies are light. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—White pine trade is fair, especially in 
low grades. Activity in the building trade continues good 
and cheap stock is largely used with concrete foundation 
work. Box trade also shows increase. Prices holding 
firm. Demand for upper grades is small, but some stock 
is always called for. Everything purchased is wanted in 
a great rush, showing that consumers’ stocks are low. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A slight improvement in 
volume of business transacted is reported for last week. 
Accounts generally show increase in the amount of busi- 
ness for June over the corresponding period of last year. 
The lower and intermediate grades move with marked 
steadiness. Prices are maintained more evenly and 
dealers generally are optimistic. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—A small but somewhat more active in- 
quiry for white pine is reported. While a not especially 
strong market exists as yet it is getting on a more satis- 
factory basis and prices are no weaker. Stocks are small 
in consumers’ hands. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Production is still ahead of require- 
ments, while shortage of tonnage and high ocean freights 
restrict shipments to the United Kingdom from the Cana- 
dian provinces and thus induces Canadian manufacturers 
to seek an outlet for their surplus production through the 
New England and New York markets. Although there 
have been further concessions of 50 cents on the base 
quotation for spruce frames, the price now being $22.50 
to $23, Boston rate, most dealers look for an upward 
trend of quotations before long. Random spruce prices 
are easier, some people taking $21 for 2x4, although 
others still insist on $21.50. For 2x3 the range is now 
$20 to $20.50, the same as for 2x6 and 2x7, the latter two 
sizes not being in such good request as the 2x3. Demand 
is good for 2x8 at $22 to $22.50, few people now even try- 
ing to get $23. For 2x10 and 2x12 the call is quiet, the 
prices being, respectively, $23 to $23.50 and $23.50 to $24. 
Call for spruce boards is not as brisk as was expected 
and quotations have been weakened a shade by the 
heavier offerings. Covering boards, 8 feet and up long, 
5 inches and up wide, bring $19.50 to $20, and matched 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, $22 to $22.50. 








New York.—There is less pressure in point of stock 
offered for immediate shipment and wholesalers are en- 
couraged to get their prices up fifty cents to a dollar 
above several weeks ago. In some sizes demand is 
stronger and there is an improvement in the building 
demand from Brooklyn and Long Island sections. Yards 
are in the market with inquiries for late summer and 
early fall shipment. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
make the trade somewhat interested in expected develop- 
ments in the immediate future. Eastern buyers take up 
the slack in the spruce market and cause a lessened 
pressure to sell in Pittsburgh. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-Yard demand is slow and dealers 
expect a slack post trade for a while, as farmers are 
getting busy with haying and corn cultivating and har- 
vest will follow quickly. The yards carry little stock 
and will be in the market when country trade awakens. 
Pole business looks up somewhat but prices are still 
at rock bottom. 














HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Although the Chicago strike situation, if it 
grows into a complete closing of the yards, will hit hard- 
woods as effectively as it will other woods, the hard- 
wood market within the last few days has looked better. 
Better feeling prevails and wholesalers say that if the 
earpenters’ strike could be settled quickly that busi- 
ness wouid likely improve considerably following the 
July 4 holiday. Improvement in factory trade is looked 
for. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory buyers are getting into the 
market here at an increased rate although they still buy 
only for immediate needs. A better condition is noted 
in most lines of business and wood working establish- 
ments some benefit. A good flooring trade is still a fea- 
ture and maple flooring is reported scarce in some lines. 
Yard trade is quiet and probably will be so all summer. 
Low grade stuff moves nicely. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The factories hold off their hard- 
wood orders until they can get more definite assurance 
on the crop situation. A few orders are constantly placed 
but they are of the hand to mouth variety. Box orders 
also are held up pending agricultural developments. 
Bridge material is in demand for rush delivery and much 
trouble is experienced in piacing business on that basis, 
as shipments are not coming through promptly. De- 
mand for oak flooring is somewhat better and prices are 
firm. Other yard stock items are in light demand and 
prices steady. The export call for ash has depleted stocks 
considerably and resulted in stiffening of prices. There 
also has been a fair export demand for wide gum of the 
upper grades with a resultant firming of prices. Lower 
grades of gum are plentiful and prices are comparatively 
weak. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is still rather quiet but the pros- 
pects are encouraging. The oaks continue best in demand 
and a number of good orders are coming in for this item. 
Plain oak seems to be best in request. High grade gum 
also is called for and thick ash has a fairly good run. 
The local distributers are not at all worried over the 
outcome, as they believe there will soon be considerable 
activity. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business conditions are generally re- 
ported improved. It is agreed that the buying tendency 
is stronger, and that the outlook is better. Ash and 
poplar are probably the best sellers. A good demand for 
ash for export has been noted and this, in addition to 
the good call from the domestic trade, especially automo- 
bile manufacturers, tests the available supply. Poplar is 
moving well in all grades and prices are good. Plain 
oak is in fair call, the lower grades selling better although 
prices remain too low for profit. Walnut is moving in 
large quantities, principally for war purposes. Sap gum 
is improved in price and demand, and red gum makes 
gains. Chestnut is quiet, though there is a fair call for 
sound wormy. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand develops very gradually and 
the market situation does not appear to have changed 
substantially since last report. Parcel shipments export 
of oak, gum, ash and hickory continue, and there is a 
steady call of limited proportions from the interior. But 
on both sides of the market demand remains consider- 
ably below normal and prices, while fairly steady, remain 
pretty much “as they were.’’ 


Boston, Mass.—The market continues rather slow and 
prices show little change. Most of the stock goes into 
building. Furniture manufacturers and chair makers 
etc., report that business is quiet and that they will not 
do any considerable buying before autumn. Manufactured 
hardwood, such as flooring, inside finish etc., does fairly 
well. Current demand for plain oak flooring, birch and 
beach flooring, and, to a less degree, for maple flooring, 
is favorable. Of the hardwoods in most frequent re- 
quest, firsts and seconds, inch, are now quoted, bass- 
wood, $43 to $45; red birch, $52 to $54; sap birch, $43 to 
$46; maple, $38 to $41; plain oak, $57 to $62; quartered 
oak, $85 to $89; red gum, $38 to $40. 





Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood dealers say conditions are 
unchanged. Prices are in the main steadier and there 
appears to be more confidence in the future. Salesmen 
find buyers indisposed to provide for needs beyond the 
near future, and purchasing is very conservative. Ex- 
ports are promising and the movement is as large as 
circumstances will permit. The steamship situation im- 
poses limitations which the exporters cannot overcome, 
but the inherent possibilities of the trade are encourag- 
ing. 





New York.—Buying is done conservatively and only for 
current requirements. In some instances birch and 
maple prices are high but as a rule prices are not certain. 
There are some fair sized inquiries in the market for 
early delivery and plenty of stock is offered to keep prices 
below normal. Plain and quartered oak are in better 
demand and prices are well maintained for such stocks 
as ash and chestnut. High grade stocks ran slowly 
last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade continues to be largest in a few 
specialties and among leading woods are oak, white ash 
and basswood, in which prices hold firm. Wherever war 
orders are secured industrial plants take a fair amount 
of stock, but in domestic trade things are quiet. There 
is little doing in either the furniture line or building trade 
to stimulate hardwood buying. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is strong for walnut with 
nothing like a sufficient supply and various prices are 
asked by sellers. Demand from furniture factories has 
not been as strong as during the last week, but that from 
carriage, wagon and automobile builders seems to have 
improved materially. This has given stimulus to the 
movement of hickory, poplar, ash, oak and the other 
woods required but has not been sufficient to stiffen 
prices. Planing mills have been taking considerable 
oak, maple, beech and some cherry to meet the demand 
for interior finish of different kinds, which has grown 
urgent with the increase of activities in the building 
field. Prices are firmer on all these woods. Cypress holds 
firm under a steady, growing demand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood demand holds up well in 
central Ohio territory. Trade is mostly to the retailers, 
although buying to a limited extent is done by factories. 
Retail stocks are only fair and with continued activity in 
building, they are compelled to come into the market. 
Most buying is for immediate shipments. Prices are 
rather steady all along the line, although cheap prices 
are still offered. Larger jobbers maintain quotations 
generally. Shipments come out promptly and no trouble 
is experienced over lack of cars. The increase in orders 
experienced recently is expected to continue for several 
weeks. Oak, both quarter and plain sawed, and chest- 
nut, are stronger and the volume of trade is fairly good. 
There is a good demand for firsts and seconds and No. 
1 common. Ash is fairly active and the same is true of 
basswood, while other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Softness in good oak is complained of 
in the Pittsburgh district. There is a large accumulation 
of stocks and some dealers with these surplus supplies 
offer them at prices that cause buyers to hesitate to buy, 
the latter feeling sure that there will be even better 
concessions gained by waiting. In other grades demand 
is fair but prices are weaker in sympathy with oak. 
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Chestnut is quiet. Poplar sales are not large, but are 
steady. Low grade hardwoods move without change. 
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—Another FEDERAL Endorsement 


E. K. WOOD LUMBER CoO., 
Lumber, Millwork and Mouldings. 
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Toledo, Ohio.—Crating and boxing materials are still 
in good demand and automobile concerns are using large 
quantities of lumber. Beyond this trade is slow and 
prices only fairly steady. 





Oe 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak movement continues at about the 
same volume as during the last sixty days. Firsts and 
seconds and bill stuff are the most called for. The com- 
mon grades are quiet. Prices are unchanged. 


ni 
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Oakland, Cal., Sept. 10, °14. 





Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen:—We are sending you today photograph of our “Federal”? truck as you requested. We use our 
truck for lumber and millwork, and haul a trailer of firewood. This truck has been in service since July. 1914, has 


traveled 19,819 miles to date, and has given us practically no trouble, One set of Firestone tires ran 15,036 miles 
on the rear of this truck. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Improvement is noted in the market and 
prices are more favorable, although orders locally are 
perhaps not as good as formerly. 





Very truly yours, E. K. WOOD LUMBER CO., 


Per J. Van Gundy, Supt. 
The Truck. 


New York.—The market is quiet but slightly firmer in 
quotations. Mill stocks are ample to cope with the pre- 
vailing demand and with the dull suburban building situ- 
ation yards are careful about buying ahead. 














Buffalo, N. Y.—Building demand is fairly good, but the 
volume of stock is large and so prices show signs of 
weakness. Receipts here have been large and yards 
carry good supplies. Retailers take stock in the usual 
hesitating way. 





Boston, Mass.—Hemlock lumber still suffers from the 
competition of the southern manufacturers of the pines. 
Many producers of eastern hemlock carry good-sized 
stocks. Good merchantable clipped boards, planed one 
side, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are offered at $20 and some will 
consider 50 cents less from a buyer with good credit. 
Not much business is passing in Pennsylvania hemlock, 
and hemlock dimension is decidedly quiet. For No. 2 
West Virginia stock boards, 6-inch, the price is steady 
at $19.50. For dry hemlock plank, 10 to 16 feet, largely 
even feet, quotations this week are 2x8, $21; 2x10, $22.50; 
2x12, $28.50; 2x5 and up, $20. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dealers in hemlock seem to despair 
of this wood taking on any increased activity this sum- 
mer, despite the activities in the building field. Abund- 
ance of yellow pine and other equally fit lumber for 
house frames, and at low prices, are given as reasons 
why hemlock has not shown more life. Prices continue 
weak and low. 








Satisfaction and service are the keynote of the hundreds of letters that enthusiastic Federal owners have 


written, telling about their Federals. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The market becomes better as a : 8 : 


whole but only in sentiment. Prices hold at about $1.50 
off the list last issue, and sales run about even on that 
basis. The larger hemlock dealers say that there is a 
greater volume of business now moving than for several 
months. 


The testimony of these men in your own line of business is worth a lot to you in selecting your motor truck 
equipment. Their delivery problems are nearly identical with yours and they have best solved theirs with the 
Federal. In fairness to yourself, look up the Federal dealer in your city and he will tell you just what 
Federals will save you in your own business. 





pewnine nvestigati ization. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The hemlock market holds its Investigation leads to Federalization 


own. Demand shows signs of improvement and the tone 


of the market occasions a feeling of optimism. Build- F d | M i k C 252-260 . = 

ing continues fairly active and retailers are sending in = e era otor ruc Oc, Leavitt Street, Detroit, Mich. 

rush orders more freely, bearing evidence of a disposition I 

ee ie See ae ei a MS A 
Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is fairly good 

although prices are still weak and unsteady because of 

‘yellow pine trade. Shipments are generally prompt. 

Dealers’ stocks are only fair, but buying is done on the 

hand to mouth basis. 
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POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Aithough holding its own, not much strength 
is noted either in demand or prices for poplar. The 
greatest movement has been in lower grades. Although 
there has been some inquiry for fall business, trade may 
be described as inactive. The post and pole business is 
about the same. Fairly firm prices prevail. e 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar continues comparatively strong, 
and figures quite extensively in the foreign movement. 
This has good effect upon domestic business, absorbing 
a considerable quantity of lumber and correspondingly 
relieving the pressure. Exporters can get orders enough 
; to make the shipments abroad much larger, but they are 
: confronted by the handicap of limited steamer space, A 
: few shippers with well established lines have lately 
done a relatively large business. Home demand is fluc- 
tuating and spasmodic. At one time a dealer may get 
orders in sufficient numbers to rush him and at another 
he will have nothing but inquiries in hand. Generally, 
trade is limited to immediate needs, buyers confining 
themselves to provision for wants actually in sight, and 

defer purchases as long as possible. 





Boston, Mass.—The volume of buying has not been en- 
larged and quotations have been well maintained. Stocks 
earried in local yards are said to be much smaller than 
is ordinarily the case, but current requirements force a 
dealer to come into the market frequently in order to 
supply his customers, and usually at the price asked. 
The present price range on firsts and seconds, inch, is 


$55 to $61. e 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Some yards report increased demand 

for poplar, with No. 1 common moving well. Most yards 

earry a fair assortment but add little to their stocks until fe é 


business rallies. The upper grades do not move well and 
prices hold less firmly than in the lower ends. Box trade 
is healthier, but yet is not very brisk. 





An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The box factories are taking large 


quantities of low grade poplar at fairly satisfactory prices stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
to sellers. An improved demand is reported for the bet- . . ‘ 
ter grades, more so than has been in evidence for weeks finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 


back, but it is not yet equal to the supply and so prices 
are no better. There is encouragement in the steady de- 
mand from planing mills, however. We want you to remember this the next time 

Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for poplar is fairly ac- you are in need of stock to fill rush orders, 
tive. Shipments come out vromptly and prices are steady 
at the levels which have prevailed for several weeks. The 
higher grades are especially firm. Retailers’ stocks are 


3s o 

not very large. 
ote ae “ | Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 

Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar shows a marked im- 
provement over past weeks, low grades coming into good PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. TELECODE USED. 
demand. There is a continued strong inquiry from 
abroad but very little business is being booked. Prices 
are unchanged. 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 





Chicago.—Wholesalers in Chicago are more hopeful 
even though conditions are not up to standard. Orders 
for fir stock that have been placed for cars and ex- 
pected orders have much to do with this hopeful situa- 


tion. The strike has its effect on the local demand for 
yard stock. Harvesting should cause improvement in de- 
mand. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Conditions in the fir trade show little 
change from week to week. Yard stock demand might 








There are two kinds of optimists. 

One sees the bright side of everything 
and preaches better times ahead purely be- 
cause it is characteristic of his nature. 

The other analyzes the elements which 
affect business conditions and points out 
those factors which afford a basis for en- 
couragement. 

Both kinds of optimists exert a helpful 
influence,—especially the latter class, be- 
cause their hopefulness is founded on fact 
and logic, and therefore appeals to those 
branches of commerce 








Be An Analytical Optimist—and Cooperate! 





surely emerging from the era of govern- 
mental harassment of business and entering 
upon an era of codperation which promises 
the kind of governmental supervision which 
will be disinterested, fair and helpful. 

And with this new era of codperation will 
come a golden opportunity for individual 
trade extension which far-sighted business 
men will be quick to appreciate and sure to 
grasp. , 

Now is the time, Mr. Lumberman, to build 
your business bigger by strengthening your 

reputation, by in- 





which are ready and 
eager to expand when 


ment, then, is the 
encouragement found 


court verdicts in the 
eases of the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the National 
Cash Register Co. 
These decisions indi- 
cate a growing appre- 
ciation and justifica- 
tion of ‘‘big  busi- 
ness’ and a tendency 
on the part of the 
government, ap par- 
ently reflecting popu- 
lar sentiment, to co- 
operate and encour- 


commeree developed 
along fair and legiti- 


mate lines. 





Quite natural, then, matters slide 
came the declaration 
last week from Jo- 
seph E. Davies, chair- Then, 
man of the _ Fed- 


too late, you 


sion, that there exist 
unmistakable signs of 
a more mutually sym- 
pathetic and codper- 
ative understanding 
among business men, 
which augur encour- 
agingly for unham- 
pered business devel- 
opment. 

We are slowly but 





WORTH REPEATING. 
conditions justify. Mr. Downman’s open letter, published in our} ing your products 

Worthy of com- last week’s issue, is so typical of the needs of the through good adver- 
times and of the trend of modern business require- 
ments, and so thoroughly harmonious with the 
editorial policies and preachments of the AMERI- 
by the analytical op- |cax Lumperman, that we commend it once more 
timist in the recent |to the careful consideration of every lumber man: analytical 

Conditions in the lumber industry have radi- 
eally changed in the last few years and will 
change still more in the future. The oldtime 
methods of manufacturing and selling our 
product ean be used no longer. We must mer- 
chandise our goods in the same live, intelli- 
gent fashion as competing commodities are 
merchandised or we will lose much of the 
market which we have heretofore depended 
upon. Still further, we must do everything in 
our power to extend present outlets for lum- 
ber and develop new channels for it. This re- 
quires careful study, well-planned publicity 
and conscientious service to the consumer, but 
—IT MUST BE DONE. 

The lumbermen of the country must take a 
greater interest in publie-affairs. Problems in 
legislation, taxation, compensation, insurance, 


~ ; : t rtati hal ie sine seca Mle ment in your last issue. 
age large units in ranspe ution an many others a ‘ onstantly We compliment your 
arising which will not be solved fairly unless compositor who set this 


the lumbermen of the country and of each ad. 
community make themselves heard and felt. 
It is useless to talk and argue and let such 
and still worse to do nothing to 
help the other fellow because your own imme- out. It seems you al- 
diate interests are not affected. Next time it ways understand the 
will be your turn and he will not help you. 
will realize that what 
hurts him hurts you, and what helps him helps 
eral Trade Commis- you. Nothing more to the ultimate detriment 
of the whole industry can happen than for one 
section to be allowed to suffer because of the 
petty jealousy or ‘‘go-it-alone’’ policy of an- quest. 
other section. We must PULL TOGETHER. 

Every man worthy of the name of LUM- 
BERMAN must act in a big, broad-gaged way dasher in Indianapolis 
in behalf of the entire industry and give gen- 
erously of time, thought, energy and money to 
the promotion of his own interests in har- 
mony with those of his fellows. In short, he tailor sells trousers at 
must come out of the woods and BE A MOD- 
ERN BUSINESS MAN. 


creasing your good 
will, by standardiz- 


tising in a good me- 
dium. 

Look ahead. Be an 
optimist. 
Cooperate with your 
business comrades in 
advancing the  wel- 
fare of your indus- 
try,—and prepare 
your own campaign 
for your own indi- 
vidual expansion ! 

Go To 1T! 





Thank You! 


The following letter 
just came in from a half- 
page advertiser: 

“‘We are very much 
pleased with the appear- 
ance of our advertise- 


‘“‘Our ads in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
are carefully set, in 
keeping with the lay- 


spirit of a lay-out as 
well as the things actu- 
ally indicated. 

‘“The results obtained 
from these ads are most 
gratifying.’’ 

Name and copy of 
of original letter on re- 


Signs of the Times. 
An enterprising haber- 


displays this offer prom- 
inently: ‘‘We darn your 
darn socks free.’’ 

In the next block a 
‘¢$2 a leg; seats frec.’’ 

‘A knocker is all 
right on a door; any- 
where else a crime.’’ 

















almost be classed as normal but the dearth of cargo busi- 
ness has driven so much more output to competing that 
prices continue very low with little prospect of advancing 
soon. Timber orders are practically nil. Dimension, 
which has been selling at $7 off, is a little weaker and is 
mostly $7.50 off. Cargo trade is unchanged. Rates both 
offshore and Coastwise are stiff and the tonnage scarcity 
is unabated. 

Portland, Ore.—Lack of available vessels to carry ma- 
terial to offshore destinations checks what would be a 
strong market for limber in every direction, but even 
with extremely limited shipping facilities by water, busi- 
ness in fir is reported materially improved. Several 
dealers report more inquiries. The spruce market is 
still active but like that of fir, trade is interrupted by lack 
of carriers. Shingles are quiet, but show signs of im- 
provement. The log situation is also a trifle better. 


Seattle, Wash.—Some dealers declare that the tone of 
the tir market is not. as strong as a few weeks ago, but 
no alteration of quotations has been made. Cedar siding 
continues firm with just enough demand to keep stocks 
from piling up. The best vertical grain, clear spruce for 
export is high and in good demand. Ordinary grades of 
spruce show no advance. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Improvement is noticed both in de- 
mand and in prices of fir. No. 1 clear vertical flooring, 
6-inch drop siding and 6-inch No. 2 and better slash 
grain flooring are stronger, some mills asking $1 more a 
thousand for those items than the former prices. There 
also has been a strengthening in 6-inch spruce bevel 
siding, some mills asking from $1.50 to $2 more for that 
item. Four-inch spruce bevel siding shows no improve- 
ment in price. The west Coast situation generally looks 
brighter than at any time since last August. Country 
demand is good and while the larger industrial concerns 
do not yet buy much, dealers look for early improvement. 
Red cedar siding is unchanged, the price remaining strong 
at $2 off list. Supplies at the mills are light. 


Boston, Mass.—Pacific coast lumber has been coming 
forward a little better recently, but offerings are light 
and wholesalers entertain firm views about prices. Firms 
that have been working hard to introduce Douglas fir in 
New England complain bitterly of the lack of tonnage 
and the high freight rates. They say this situation has 
greatly handicapped their efforts to build up trade. Al- 
though quotations on Douglas fir run a shade under the 
prices asked for equivalent sizes and grades of yellow 
pine, it is understood that the sellers do business on a 
better margin of profit than is the case with the local 
specialists in southern longleaf. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Some spruce dealers report increased 
demand, and regard the situation as encouraging. Fir is 
quiet and prices are below standard. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Conditions with western pine in Chicago 
are not what they should be and should the contemplated 
closing of Chicago lumber yards remain in effect any 
length of time, local conditions of course would not im- 
prove. One redeeming feature is the fair conditions that 
prevail in towns and cities adjacent to Chicago territory. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks of Idaho white pine, with the 
exception of No. 2 common boards, are well maintained 
and the new cut is now in shape for shipment. Some 
mills report a surplus of No. 3 boards, 10- and 12-inch, 
and consequently slight price concessions are made. Bet- 
ter weather has been general in the producing district 
the last ten days and the mills now ship out many old 
orders that had been held up because of inability to get 
the stock out. Factories report better business and 
they probable will soon resume buying. <A fair yard stock 
demand is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand holds steady, though orders 
run largely to small lots, the consumers of this high- 
priced lumber preferring comparatively frequent replen- 
ishment to tying up considerable quantities of their work- 
ing capital in large stocks. The current range of quota- 
tions is, uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 
12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, 
$73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4. 
$103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 
barn boards, d & m, No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; 
No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is quiet, but a fair business is 
done in both California white and sugar pine. Prices hold 
steady. Idaho pine dealers report that mills are low on 
certain grades and that shipments are not made with 
desired promptness. Buyers take scant stocks and ask 
quick shipments. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market feels the 
benefit of the advance in coastwise freights and there is 
an increase in the number of inquiries for domestic 
cargo shipments. Foreign shipping continues to be car- 
ried on by sailing vessels principally, which limits the 
volume of business to some extent. This, however, will 
have a tendency to stimulate the air drying of the sur- 
plus stock, which is a step in the right direction. Red- 
wood shingles are rather quiet, along with cedars, just 
now, although stocks are small and production is light. 
The price is about $1.40, delivered at ship's tackle, this 
port. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The market on redwood siding is 
well maintained although demand is perhaps not as good 
as it was ten days ago. The volume of offshore business, 
however, continues satisfactory, keeping prices firm. 
Shipments come through better. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week showed a marked in- 
crease over the week previous both in rough and dressed 
lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.25; No. 2, 
$21.25 to $21.75; No. 3, $14.50 to $16; 4/4 edge box, $13 to 
$13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$10 to $10.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $6.50 to $7.25. Six-inch 
box, $14 to $14.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $26.75 to $28.50; 
No. 3, $16.50 to $18; box, $14.25 to $15; culls, $13.50. No. 1, 
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10-inch rough, $27.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.25; 
box, $15.75 to $16.50; culls and red heart, $13.25 to $14. 
No. 1, 12-inch rough $32.75 to $36; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.75; 
box, $16.75 to $17.50; culls and red heart, $13.25 to $14. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $28; box, $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 
to 930; box, $14; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.25 to $30.25; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17; box bark strips, $8.50 to 
$9.25. No. 1, 38-inch rift flooring, $37.50 to $39.50; No. 
2, $33 to $35. No. 1, 32-inch flooring, $24.25 to $25.50; No. 
2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50; No. 4, $12.50 to 
$13. No. 1, 3-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 2, $14 
to $15; No. 3, $13; No. 4, $8.50. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, 
$16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $14.75 to $15.75; No. 3, $13.25 to 
$14.25; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, {18-inch partition, $26.25 
to $27.50; No. 2, $24.25 to $25.25; No. 8, $19.75 to $20.50. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $29.25 to $22.50. Six- 
inch roofers, $14.25 to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16; 10-inch, 
$15.75 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.25 to $17.25. Factory flooring, 
$16.25 to $17.25; lath, $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $15.75 
to $18; 4/4 log run poplar, $18.50 to $20; 4/4 log run 
cypress, $20; 4/4 log run gum, $13.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine trade remains 
at firmer levels, although builders show more interest in 
offerings and box makers are also disposed to take up 
stocks in view of the nearness of packing season. The 
additions made to the stocks of lumber on the wharves 
during the last week have not been specially large, and 
the withdrawals have perhaps exceeded them. The dis- 
tribution, however, has not been of such proportions as 
to make itself decidedly felt and the quotations are 
about the same. The opportunities offered by Baltimore 
for large storage space at nominal cost serve to attract 
lumber in great quantities during times when other mar- 
kets show a narrowing effect and this tends to unsettle 
trade here, keeping values down to low figures and hold- 
ing the local quotations relatively below those of other 
cities. So far the improvement in the shortleaf pine 
trade has not been sufficient to overcome this and divert 
shipments in quantities large enough to cause a positive 
advance, and buyers proceed with caution. 


Boston, Mass.—Business in North Carolina pine is 
spotty and there is the same “betwixt and between” 
condition of the prices now obtained. Roofers sell with 
less effort than other lines, but quotations remain rather 
disappointing. For 6-inch North Carolina pine roofers 
most wholesale houses quote $18. For 8-inch roofers, the 
full range this week is $18.75 to $19. The wider size is in 
a little better request. Retail yards and finish mills are 
well supplied with rough edge, as a number of orders 
were placed in May and early in June, but a lot of North 
Carolina pine is going into house building and the demand 
should pick up again shortly. Although some houses still 
quote $29 for 4/4, the regular market price in the Boston 
market this week is $28.50, and some firms will con- 
sider 50 cents less. In partition business is decidedly 
slow. Few builders will pay $30 to $30.50 for No. 1, 33x3%4- 
inch, North Carolina, when they can get an equivalent 


grade of yellow pine partition, albeit a trifle thinner, for 
$5 less money. 


New York.—The outlook is more encouraging and re- 
ports indicate that prices have moved up not sufficiently 
to put mill operations on a more active basis. Several 
good sized contracts have been placed and wholesalers 
met with better success in adding twenty-five cents here 
and there to former quotations. 10x12 inch boards espe- 


cially show improvement but building schedules move 
slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade holds steady, with little change 
in prices recorded. Retailers do not carry much stock 
but are slow to add to their supplies. Everything is 
bought subject to prompt delivery and there is some 
haggling over prices althovgh mill representatives are 
not disposed to make concessions, feeling that the next 
move in the market should be for the better. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The Chicago strike situation has considerably 
affected local yard demand for southern pine. 
provement is awaited until the carpenters’ strike and 
its effect upon building is settled. Prices remain firm 
even in the face of the discouraging conditions. If the 
contemplated closing of plants remains in effect long, 
business will of course be at a standstill. 


No im- 


Kansas City, Mo.—The trade in southern pine has im- 
proved with the coming of sunshine. Demand in this 
territory has been especially affected by the better 
weather. An encouraging feature of the situation is that 
the orders now coming in are mostly for rush delivery. 
The heavy storms of the last fortnight have made much 
repair work necessary and country yards find they have 
not the stock on hand to fill all orders. The lull in trade 
caused by the heavy rains resulted in tendency among 
buyers to try to force prices down, but manufacturers 
held up strictly to their lists, the only concessions made 
were by firms that for some time have been well above 
the market and, finding stock accumulating, shaded their 
quotations down to line with others. Dimension remains 
firm throughout, but some concessions on boards and up- 
pers are told of. Bad condition of cars causes much delay 
in southern pine shipments and many cars must neces- 
sarily be changed in transit, thereby aggravating delays 
at a time when buyers are especially anxious for prompt 
deliveries. Manufacturers who have a large Texas trade 


in yard stock are optimistic over conditions, for trade 


from that direction has been very satisfactory the last 
few weeks. Demand for car material is also holding up 
strongly. Large inquiries come out from the Vandalia, 
Pennsylvania, Rock Island, Missouri Pavific and Wabash 
and the Russian Government also is buying extensively. 
it is reported. A large Kansas City manufacturing con- 
cern reports that its sales last week were three times 
larger than those for the preceding week. Others, too, 
report great trade improvement. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The vellow pine market shows a slow 
but sure betterment. Orders are coming in with more 
regularity from the yards and consumers are placing 
orders more freely than they have been for some time. 
The tendency of the market is upward although there 
have been no very noticeable advances except on several 
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TRACTOR 


And this is especially important to a retail dealer in 
lumber in that a large percentage of his orders these days 
come from those sections deyond the city limits and owt- 


side the fire limits. 


Not only is it necessary to cover greater distances in 
the delivery-of your products in order to keep your trade 
volume normal, but you must have motive power fitted 
to the roads you encounter in these newer sections—and 
here also are lumbermen finding their needs anticipated 


in the 


Four Wheel 


Tractor 


By pulling the load instead of carrying it, the 
Knox Tractor not only handles larger loads, 
reduces wear and tear on the power vehicle, but 
conserves its enormous power for the strenuous 
pulling of the load behind over the bad spots. 
Depreciation has also been most successfully 
guarded against in the Knox Tractor by the 
Double Spring Suspension—one set of springs 
to support the power plant and transmission and 
the other set to support only the forward end of 
the trailer. 


The saving effected in upkeep cost in this 
method of transportation becomes readily ap- 
parent when you know that 60% to 100% of the 
paying loads roll on steel tires of the trailer 
rather than on the rubber tires of the power 
vehicle. And this is a particularly important 
feature when you consider the hard wear unpaved 
country roads give the rubber tires of the average 
motor truck. This item of tire expense alone is 
a big one, but the Knox Tractor makes it almost 
negligible. 


Our New Catalog treats of Delivery Problems in an 
Interesting Manner—Ask for a Copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH ~ 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1651 Michigan Ave. 
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BOSTON BRANCH 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH 
1733 McGee St. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
604 Abbott Bldg. 
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SHOW a farmer 


Silo Doors 


and 


Frames 


‘and you've as good as made the sale 
for they are built on practical lines for 
practical people. Lumber dealers who handle 
them say they greatly facilitate the sale of silos. 








We can furnish you Silos complete—all one-piece staves with size conforming 
cypress roof, or just the door frames and doors as described above. If you want 
the one best seller in Silos we want to tell you about our proposition in detail. 


Vernier Manufacturing Company 
Write Today. 900 3rd Ave., West, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 














EX MIXER 


for $275 F.O.B. 
MILWAUKEE, 


A Few Hints to Lumber Dealers. 


The Rex Mixer is just right for side-walks, curbs, 











gutters, foundations, silos, culverts, etc. Rent this 
. mixer for a nominal sum to contractors in your town. 
pee «aaa Sb aan aeh—t This is the best investment for increasing your sales on 





: the market. From your standpoint besides assisting 
in the sale of cement, the mixer will keep you before your customers as it causes a great deal of talk and advertises 
you as giving service—a point that in many instances counts for more than price. 


Why not write today for Bulletin No. 61-L fully describing the Rex Mixer. 


Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 











Service 


Now Demands 


that lumber shall be delivered on the job in as 
usable form as it is possible to send it, for 
carpenters’ labor comes high. ‘That is why so 
many retail yards are today installing the 


Eveready 
re Saw Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high gradework. We want to 
tell you about the variety of work this 
little machine will do and how it will in- 
crease your trade. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


415 s°) Qshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 





















2000 Lumber Dealers Sell Kings 


King Aerators will increase your profits. Fresh air for stock is in demand. 
Our advertising has acquainted farmers with Kings. They 4now Kings to 
be efficient ventilators. Farmers are asking for Kings. Carpenters and 
contractors recommend Kings. 


Add This Profit Booster to Your Line 


Other lumber dealers are profiting by their sale. Why not you? 

You can add Kings to your line without interfering with anything you sell now. They 
are entirely new. Take the place of nothing else. Write us for sales proposition with no 
stock to carry. Write today. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 
OWATONNA, MINN. 





130 Cedar Street, 














items most in demand. Mills in the South are reported 
to be refusing orders when the prices are not up to their 
ideas. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is more satisfactory than the 
range of quotations for southern pine. Considerable 
lumber is being used in construction work,-—but offerings 
are heavy and the apparent anxiety of many producers to 
realize on their stocks is not a condition that makes for 
firm. prices. Carge business in dimension lumber has 
shown some improvement in volume, but quotations are 
practically unchanged from the range which has been 
effective through the last spring. Some wholesalers speak 
more favorably about the tone of the yard order business 
they are getting in dimension, and display some con- 
fidence that the difficulties encountered in replacing this 
lumber on their wharves, through the shortage of ocean 
tonnage, will make for stronger prices. Demand is 
steady for No. 2 common boards at $18 for 6-inch and 
$19 for 8-inch. Partition moves well, but the quotation 
remains at $24.50 to $25 for B and better, %x34-inch. 
Orders come along very well for flooring. The erratic 
quotations, however, are still a disturbing element, 


Baltimore, Md.—Because this season’s amount of large 
construction work is hardly normal the local inquiry for 
longleaf pine lags and prices reflect a certain amount of 
pressure. The foreign inquiry for longleaf pine is rela- 
tively good, and exporters make shipments whenever 
steamer space is available. Forwardings are also made 
in chartered vessels, and this tends to relieve the home 
situation somewhat. Stiffening of values is noted here 
and there, but the hesitancy shown in many places pre- 
vents a positive recovery for the present. The outlook, 
however, may be regarded promising, and some mill men 
manifest their faith in the future by increasing their pro- 
duction. Mill quotations are generally firmer than the 
eastern, and wholesalers are thus placed in the position 
of having to pay prices on the basis of which they find 
it rather difficult to realize. 


New York.—Opinions differ and trade for immediate 
shipment continues on a slow basis. Several good sized 
inquiries are due but competition is strong and it is 
rumored that there is not enough business offered to 
take care of stock ready for shipment. There is an 
improvement over a month ago and the prospective im- 
provement in the building demand is indicated by the 
building department figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little demand comes from retailers and 
a lull in country trade is reported, due to the fact that 
farmers are now busy with their lands and do little 
building. Offerings from the mills continue large and 
prices are about the same, though weakness is reported 
in rift flooring. No. 2 common is at $14 to $14.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A little better demand is reported for 
yellow pine, and prices are steadier than they were. The 
requirements for box car construction, the growing use 
of blocks for street construction, and some evidences of 
a slow return of the export demand, combine to give 
cheer to operators in this market. More encouraging re- 
ports are heard at the offices of mill representatives con- 
cerning operations there, and of an increase of output in 
some quarters. Yards here, however, are said to be well 
stocked. Much low grade material finds a market at box 
factories for heavy crating called for by manufacturers 
of war material. 


New Orleans, La.—Dimension still leads the call and 
brisker inquiry is reported for railway material. Shiplap 
sells better and by some accounts inch No. 2 boards, 
8- and 12-inch, have sold into low supply. The tendency 
continues upward on active items and toward firmness 
on the general list. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all lumbermen report better 
buying movement in yellow pine, the recent placing of 
car orders by railroads bringing out good sized orders for 
car materials from many sections. The significant fea- 
ture of this trade is that business is hunting the dealer 
for the first time in many months. Prices do not show 
any improvement but the lowest prices are not coming 
out so frequently. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Finish is weaker than it has been, $25 
being the list price for smoke dried and $27 for steam 
dried. Steam dried, dressed on two sides, is freely 
offered at $25 and finds few takers. Dimension is a little 
stronger on the list but there are pienty of bargains in 
the daily offerings which offsets the higher asking. It 
is stated that 2x6 dimension is listed at $18.75 but is sell- 
ing under that. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Last week’s market is described as 
featureless, demand holding its own in volume and re- 
maining unchanged in character. Mixed car shipments 
lead. Some development of railway inquiry is looked for. 
Prices are steady and virtually unchanged. 


Chicago.—Although the cypress market has lately shown 
slight improvement in Chicago, conditions are quiet. 
Prices hold up fairly well and the greater demand is for 
lower grades. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The cypress business has picked up 
considerably lately as a result of better weather. Country 
yards do a lively business and some even report volume 
above normal. Cypress stocks apparently are rather low, 
as most orders now booked are accompanied by re- 
quests that delivery be rushed. Prices throughout the 
list are firm and mills express no anxiety for more busi- 
ness. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fairly good demand is reported from 
all sections. Mixed car orders are being placed more 
freely than in the past. The general belief is that there 
will soon be a good demand from the yards, owing to the 
low stocks they now have on hand. The factories, too, 
must soon do some buying as their stocks will need re- 
plenishing. 
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New York.—The cypress demand is at a standstill. 
There is a fairly good demand for mixed car business 
but cargo orders usually placed at this time of the year 
are lacking. Shop lumber is in good supply and while 
in other sizes and grades prices are more staple the 
price situation is unsatisfactory for the reason that shop 
firms take care of a large percentage of the output. 
Woodworking mills work only on a hand to mouth basis 
but as yard stocks also are low the market tone is really 
in a healthy condition. 


Boston, Mass.—Lumber salesmen who confine their ac- 
tivities to merchandizing cypress have less cause for com- 
plaint with the present state of the market than their 
colleagues in any other department of the lumber trade. 
Demand is very fair—some, indeed, referring to the mar- 
ket as very good. Cypress is becoming very popular for 
inside finish work in homes, and this demand, together 
with the cail from other uses aggregates a respectable 
total. The last few days there has been considerable 
buying by retail yards which operate finish mills, and 
these customers have found that the sellers entertain 
firmer ideas about values. For No. 1 shop cypress, 4/4, 
no one takes less than $28, and some sellers insist on 
$29. In the same grade, 5/4 and 6/4 also is firmer, the full 
range being $35 to $36; while 8/4 is steady at $36.75 to 
$37.75, an advance of about 50 cents over the market 
quotation of a short time ago. The present range on 
firsts and seconds is, 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to 
$48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Builders are calling for stocks in larger 
quantities with the result that yards must place orders 
with greater freedom. Volume of business, therefore, is 
fairly satisfactory, though this much cannot always be 
said for the returns. In consequence of the halting char- 
acter of the trade there is a chance for competition to 
assert itself in a manner that holds down values, though 
cypress continues perhaps. steadier than most other 
woods. The inquiry for North Carolina cypress free of 
windshake is fair, and southern cypress is also called 
for, but bus'’ness as a whole has not yet reached a state 
that prompts buying for future requirements. The 
absence of the speculative element tends to keep down 
the volume of business done and sale a quiet tone to 
the trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress is finding its way into plan- 
ing mills in a larger amount. Its susceptibility to polish 
is said to be making it more popular with the architects. 
The lower grades go to the mills for conversion into lath 
and shingles, and are growing in popularity there. Mill 
representatives report a much heavier movement to the 
distributive centers, but admit that they are operating 
far below their capacity, so that there is plenty of room 
for improvement in the volume, until which time both 
manufacturers and jobbers will be satisfied if prices can 
be held steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly good in 
central Ohio territory when business conditions are con- 
sidered. Eastern orders are the best feature, and rural 
dealers buy fairly well. Prices are unchanged and con- 
cessions off the list are the same as formerly. Shipments 
come out promptly. Dealers’ stocks are not very large. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is low, posts and 
poles as well as ties seeming like dead issues here. Posts 
are selling at 16% and 17 cents a foot. There is no 
change in pole prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Demand ‘for shingles is not strong in this 
territory, as the usual closing of the factories will take 
place during the holiday. This, however, always tends to 
stiffen prices and clears are quoted at $2.69 to $2.73, with 
stars at $2.29 to $2.32, Chicago basis. Lath are in fair 
demand, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Stars have lately been selling 
locally for the lowest prices known to the trade for 
years, but a strengthening feeling is apparent, now that 
the Fourth of July shutdown impends. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Prices down to $1.25 are being quoted 
by wholesalers for red cedar stars. Combination mills 
that can handle mixed car business are not competing 
with the low prices and say they are getting $1.30 to 
$1.85 for what they ship. Prospects are that the annual 
Fourth of July holiday shutdown of the straight mills 
will be extended indefinitely and this may stiffen the 
market. 


Seattle, Wash.—Some dealers say clears are slightly 
stiffer this week, but that stars are unchanged. Demand 
for 18-inch stock is about strong enough to take up the 
cuts of the mills. Stars are quoted at $1.25 and clears 
at $1.53 to $1.55 


Kansas City, Mo.—At last the worm has turned in the 
red cedar shingle market. With the Fourth of July shut- 
down at hand, stocks getting lower, transits scarce and 
shipments slow, the mills are advancing their prices and 
already most of the local connections of the big manu- 
facturers have been notified of 5-cent increases. The 
quotations now are from $1.30 to $1.35, coast basis, for 
stars and from $1.60 to $1.65, coast basis, for clears. 
Early in the week there were reports of prices as low 
as $1.18 for stars, but when prices hit that low spot they 
began to pick up rapidly. Nearly all the lists now going 
out of here show the increase in price. A marked im- 
provement in inquiry is reported for the week also, buy- 
ers apparently realizing that bottom has been reached. 
The mills are notifying their connections that the Fourth 
of July shutdown will be longer this year than usual. 
Several of the manufacturers expect to be closed at least 
three weeks and maybe longer if prices have not shown 
material improvement. The lath situation has shown 
little change. Southern pine lath are reported a little 
stronger owing to their scarcity and cypress are hard 
to get. The market continues very stiff on western pine 
lath also. 


New Orleans, La.—Brisk demand continues for both 
cypress and pine lath. The cypress product is selling in 
mixed cars only. Shingles remain in moderate call, 5- 
inch primes leading ‘the cypress list. No quotation 
changes reported. 


Boston, Mass.—Most shingle wholesalers admit that 
they are feeling the effects of the continued agitation of 
the patent roofing interests for laws against wooden 
roofs. However, a large volume of business is still being 
done in the good, honest shingle. The falling off is most 


noticeable in the case of white cedar extras, as the 
builders seem to regard it as a profitable idea to buy the 
clears for the sides of houses. Some wholesale houses 
urge red cedar extras for this purpose, and offer the 
latter, brought forward by water via the Panama Canal, 
down to $3.25. In the whites the range is, extras, $3.25 
to $3.40; clears, $2.75 to $2.90; second clears, $2.40 to $2.60. 
Lath are in good demand, but offerings are heavy and 
prices fail to gain as yet. For 15,-inch the quotation is 
$4 to $4.10, and for 14-inch, $3.65 to $3.75. Furring is 
quiet at $20.50 to $21 for 2-inch. Clapboards sell as fast 
as offered and prices remain firm. Spruce extras bring 
up to $54 and clears up to $52. The red cedar clapboards 
are not so scarce as the spruce article and good makes 
of these, rebutted and redressed, are offered at $17.50 to 
$18 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Pacific coast shingle mills are 
shutting down for the July holiday earlier than usual. 
It is the rule for them to take this occasion to make ex- 
tensive repairs and this year they will be as long as they 
choose about it, to help the trade. This prospect of re- 
duction of stock has already stiffened prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions show no 
greater activities than a week ago and dealers are rather 
uncertain as to prospects. Sales are booked right along 
but are invariably for immediate shipment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a steady though not heavy 
movement of shingles and lath, but the prospect of an 
expansion of bungalow construction, forecast by some re- 
cently reported new building ventures, justifies the ex- 
pectation of an enlarged demand before long. The 
abundant supply of all kinds of shingles precludes the 
possibility of the mills being able to secure better prices 
very soon. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is only fair 
although the volume of business is good for the time, 
with prices unchanged. Shipments come forward prompt- 
ly. Retailers’ stocks are fairly large and they are exercis- 
ing care in buying. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are quoted here at 
$2.88 and white at $2.80. The red cedar shingles are 
badly neglected and no inquiries for the white variety 
has been received for the last 60 days. Lath are getting 
scarce, with a light demand. White pine quotations are 
$5.50 and hemlock $4.75. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The shook and box board market is 
still steady with prices firm and demand fair. The big 
manufacturing industries of New England, which are 
rushed with orders from the belligerent nations for war 
supplies, are brisk buyers of box boards, many of them 
buying the lumber and operating their own box mills. 
Good round edge inch pine box boards bring up to $19, 
and pine and spruce mixed are offered at $18. All hem- 
lock box boards can be had at $16 for inch. Some shook 
manufacturers are in receipt of promising inquiries from 
Great Britain, but as most of these inquiries insist upon 
the American seller furnishing the bottom and deliver- 
ing the shooks to the prospective buyer there is no 
strong probability of this interest materializing in actual 
new business. Considerable quantities of shooks are 
being shipped in the regular cargoes of the transatlantic 
liners, however, the producers here finding the business 
profitable despite the high rates that must be paid. One 
recent quotation or fir, spruce and hemlock shooks 
mixed, delivered in England, was $26.50. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Prospects for the usual fall-crops that require 
barrels and kegs appear good, but coopers are compara- 
tively indifferent regarding material to make them. Some 
have stocks on hand, while others formerly occupied on 
oil barrels may turn to kraut and pickle packages. The 
last two summer months are the dullest of every year 
and this summer is likely to exceed all others in low 
prices. Sellers that fear the loss of trade name prices 
lower than cost, which are likely to continue until the 
present supply of staves. is exhausted, and demand for 
barrels becomes greater than the offerings. The depres- 
sion in the eastern oil trade has caused prices to decline 
for barrels equal to Chicago, where staves cost less. 
Circled heading, whisky and beer staves are a drug on 
the market. Most of the distilleries are closed and 
breweries are doing less business than twenty years ago. 
Many of the beer stave manufacturers have quit the 
business and offer full dressed beer staves for $90 a 
thousand. Competition and poor demand for slack staves 
and heading are gradually reducing prices. The flour 
mills are running slowly on bags, not being ready for 
barrels, and the delayed demand for butter tubs causes 
stock for them to drag. There is no demand from salt 
or cement bags, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 











ge gt elm flour staves........ceeees ecoe 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 28%-inch elm staves, net BMS ails 4.75 to 65.25 
- Z are — kiln dried basswood head- .06 to .06% 

CORUM ore see ccdiesiccssucee 
No. 1, ivi. neti ‘gum ‘heading, per set, ‘nomi- 

WUBN, Vocearecciecersi aca cere.ee mie ot ielevescovcrcece  sOIte 06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum MUAVERSosc:cin oars cocee T3958 to THO 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves........... +» 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per M: + 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, per M. - §8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, = 5- foot, per M. - 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........-.ee- - §.00 
Half barrel basswood beading. per set.. -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... 4.00 to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.... 45 to -50 
Head lining, 18”.......... -70 
Ten-round hoop barrels... .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels... ‘ 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop —— coce .45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop....... ewedoewe 387 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. eoccccces 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.....eesseeee 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M.........+.«++++ 30.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..........+.+++-- 29.00 to 30.00 


Tierce NOOPS ....ccccccccccccccccccccccssees NO demand 
Hickory box StrapsS.......+seseeeeeeeeeeeee 11.00 

Lard tierces 110 to 1.15 
PORK DOTTE]S <2. .ccccccccccccccccescccsesces 90 to -95 
Pork barrels, ash... 80 to 85 


Seem eee ter eeseet essere 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 


The last week has shown considerable improvement in 
the market condition, dealers report a larger inquiry by 
mail and while the coal movement has not been strong it 
has been sufficient to absorb the mine output. 


Operators run on an average of about 50 percent capac- 
ity and feel considerable encouragement over the outlook 
for coming demand. There has been no stocking move- 
ment and shipments have largely been for threshing 
coal, and supplying the steam demand. Anthracite 
os ggg is very moderate and eastern coals are fairly 
active. 

The export demands for West Virginia smokeless is 
strong and it is estimated that about 500,000 tons for ex- 
port during June has reached tide water points. The 
demand for steam coal shows no increase over last week’s 
report, while screenings have shown less strength. All 
together the market conditions are considerably better 
than they were this time last year. 


Current Quotations. 








F. 0. B Freight rate 
s Mines Chicago 
Franklin County: 
fp eR eee ae $1.50 $1.05 
ad Dsbaeveeskée sn etasanars 1.50 
SE ee ee ore 1.35 
Spivalized: 
_ Bo. eer rr 1.50 
We EE Mn occ scecccccecuce 1.50 
SEEM SPECI! StOVE....ccccicccece 1.35 
14%x3% _ Chestnut...........e00. 1.35 
x DPOB ec ceccccccccsccccese’s 
Carterville: 
PF ME cncens6ccceecceesoetees 1.05 
Large Egg... ° 
Washed No. 1 
o. 2 Nut. 
Mime FUN... ccccee to 1.15 
Springfield: 
Lump and Egg 5 to 1.45 82 
pe Serer rrr rr rrr err to 1.15 
PE, oo. C6.6 Ui aeeccecnwens -T5 to .85 
Harrisburg: 
ac CCN os Ceeedeinedeees 1.05 
GEE WERic cs ciccccrcccccoceccese 
Se ee reer ere 
AGG ce cencdecavcicctacoes 
DE ge Serer rier ee 4 
SCKOOMINGS oc cccccsccccvcccsvs 85 to .90 
Sullivan County, Ind.: 
BD” FMD cc ccccccccccvccccesess 1.35 to 1.45 87 
WRUNG BOR coc cacccceccceccsccess 1.10 
Brazil Block lower vein........ 2.25 
BOPORTIMGS occccccscsovccsvcces -75 to .80 
Pocahontas & New River: 
Lump and EGG......ccccscccces 1.90 to 2.00 2.05 
BRING BOB eos oc.ccc cccceeecwsocne 25 
West Virginia Splint............. 1.15 to 1.35 
WHERIGO "S viadcicncomesceccsewses 1.40 to 1.50 i 
be a ere 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
pT Ree cere ee eee 1.25 to 1.50 1.90 
Ege and Lump... ....-cccccces 1.10 to 1.50 
Gas House Coke, oF 0. B. ee 3.90 to 4.00 
By-products F. O. B. Chicago. 4.55 to 4.65 
‘“‘<Cumberland Block’? Kentucky 


“Hiawatha’’ Franklin County 
Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Anthracite, 





COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 


All Rail and Dock Shipments, 
Fisher Bidg., CHICAGO 














FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 


George G. Pope & Co. 








WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 
Our washer is the only washer that 
washes exclusively domestic nut coal. 


General Offices: 203 $. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
une. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











ALUMINUM AND BRASS TRADE CHECKS 


Our new double-metal engraved check 
is BEST and safest because it can’t be 
counterfeited. We make all styles. 
Ask for “New Price List.’ 

Est. 1889. 


ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This : to advise that Mr. D. L. O'Gorman left the service 
of this Company at Midland, Ontario, May 31st, 1915, and is 
no longer in our employ in any capacity. He has not now, 
nor never did have, authority for drawing drafts or assuming 
any financial obligations in behalf of this Company 

HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER co., 
2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago, ill. 


Kans. 








HELP! HELP!! HELP!!! 
LET US HELP YOU. 
We want employers who are looking for good help to adver- 
tise in the ‘“‘Wanted—Employees” columns, You can get good 
help by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERT BAND & CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
Wants position. Guarantee entire satisfaction or no pay. 
Can come at once. 

B. F. MARABLE, 1626 Eutaw Pl, 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on Alli- 
son Coupon Books, the best ac ‘counting system ever devised for 
company stores. Write today 
ALLISON cou jPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 


3ond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 


WANT TO SELL SOME MACHINERY? 
You can do it without delay and with only a trifling expense 
—put your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAY, 


Baltimore, Md. 











partment of the 








WANTED LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
High class, dependable, competent, total abstainer, to handle 
logging fifty million feet annually: railroad operation in hilly 


country, yellow pine; state by mail qualifications and refer- 
ences fully; with whom have seen service and how long at 
each place, and compensation required. If cannot keep 
strictly temperate, moral, law abiding crew, don’t apply. No 


interview granted except by previous appointment after ample 
references have been forwarded; state how soon can report 
for duty. Apply 

“TOTAL ABSTAINER,’ 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED. 

A large wholesale concern with headquarters in New York 
City, wishes to establish a department for the sale of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine, North Carolina Pine, Spruce, California 
White Pine, and California Sugar Pine, in direct charge of 
sales manager, who is to buy and sell and instruct salesmen 
in sale of these woods. ‘Territory covered, New York, New 
Jersey, New England and Efistern Pennsyivania, State ex- 
perience and salary expected. None but those well informed 
apply. k 

Address "A. aco, 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-YELLOW PINE BUYER. 

State experience had, what territory, what class of material, 
from what class of mills and names of several mills you have 
been dealing with. State age, married or single, salary ex- 
pected, whether now employed and complete information in 
first letter. 

“A. 244,” 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED 
Good filer to file resaw planing and box factory saws. 
an A-1 planing mill foreman who can 


of men. 
WARREN 


Also 
get results with crew 


‘-LAMB LBR. CO., Rapid City, 8. D. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD BUYER. 

Give us your complete lumber buying history, class of mate- 
rial handled, from what class of mills; also state age, married 
or single, salary expected and whe ther now employed. 

Address “A, 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK, FOREMAN AND 
Skilled labor for large yellow pine saw mill. Only high grade 
men should apply and give full references in first letter. 

Address “A, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








= WANTED-A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 


Stenographer and bookkeeper. Must have lumber education, 
a fair knowledge of uptodate accounting and be a rapid op- 
erator on Remington machine. <A good “position, salary and 
prospects for the right man. Students, booze fighters or 
cigarette fiends will save postage by not applying. We want 
a live one in every respect. Give references with application, 
Address BOX 1184, Jacksonville, Florida. 


WANTED-—EXP. BOOKKEEPER AND STENOG. 
Not Ngee 30 years of age, for retail lumber yard. Must be 
quick and accurate in figures, checking estimates and render- 
ing bills ete., see bal collector. State references and lowest 
salary to start 
WAL SH ; UMBER COMPANY, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


WANTED—AT ONCE MANAGER 
For one yard town of about 1,200 population, Central Ohio. 
Pay about $80.00 to start. Must be capable, plenty of experi- 
ence, and come with a clean record. State fully experience 
and for whom you have worked and give plenty of references. 
Answer in own ee 
Address . 6,” 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 


Planing mill man to take charge of mill, also must be compe- 
tent to file and take care of two band resaws, milling largely 
hardwood. Located in aoreetr Wisconsin. 

Address W. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM 


WANTED A REAL MAN FOR SUPERINTENDENT 
In Interior Finish Plant employing about 20 men. If you 
know you are no good, please do not bother us. 

STILES BROTHERS COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-—A-! AUDITOR. 
Cost accounting experience in sash and door factory preferred. 
State age, experience 7. salary. 
Address T. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPERS. 

“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business’’ is now 
ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 35c. 
These are the prize contest systems published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ‘They describe and illustrate in detail various 
systems used by retail lumber dealers. [Full of good ideas and 
suggestions 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—CARPENTER 
Capable of taking building contracts on his own hook, to take 
charge of Wisconsin yard. Give references and state salary 


wanted. 
“A. 186,” 


Address 
YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 481 South 
Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 
To represent large lumber company in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and all territory east to the Atlantic Coast for the sale of 
Idaho White Pine and California White Pine and Pacific 
Coast Lumber and shingles. Salesmen must have an estab- 
lished trade and be highly recommended. Commission or 
salary and commission. State fully your experience with 
these woods and territory covered. 
«Address “W. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-FACTORY TRADE SALESMEN. 
Must have an established trade with sash and door fac- 

tories and the commercial trade using white pine and Cali- 
fornia shop as well as other Pacific Coast woods. High grade 
men with the ability to get the business wanted. State fully 
territory covered and the class of trade you have sold and 
volume of business 7 7 command. References. 

Address . 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-LUMBER SALESMAN 
Must have experience. Territory Michigan, Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania. State sale ary desired and full particulars. 
Address ‘A, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBEPRMAN. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Capable of selling all kinds Northern, Southern and Western 
lumber, Those having good White Pine trade and especially 
earlot Bevel Sdg. busine ss can make extra good clean up. 
Reference. Address ‘T'. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED —FIRST CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 


Acquainted particularly with the wholesale and railroad 
trade, capable of taking active charge of business in the 


absence of managing officers. 
ences and salary “expected. = 
Address “WW. 5B,” 


Reply giving experience, refer- 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE BROKER 
In Colo., Utah, Nebr., Iowa, Mich. and Wis., to sell pine box 
shooks and crates. State experience. 
Address 202 LINDELLE BLOCK, Spokane, Wash. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and | eer xd traveled. 
Address A. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help yon get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. 

QUICK RETURNS, 





HARDWOODiBUYER AND INSPECTORI 
Desires position with some large firm either as road man or 
yard foreman. Wide acquaintance with southern mills. Six- 
teen years’ experience in the manufacture and inspection of 
hardwood, cypress and pine in lumber dimension and timber. 
Good past record with best of references. Married, thirty-six. 
settled temperate habits. 

Address LP. O. BOX 57, Newton, Miss. 


ACCOUNTANT AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
With twelve years’ lumber manufacturing experience desires 
position. Thoroughly experienced in cost accounting, pay- 
rolls, freight rates, ete. Thirty-four. Best of references and 
bond furnished, 

“Mi. 62.” 


Address 
MASTER MECHANIC WANTS EMPLOYMENT. 
Have had many years’ experience as locomotive and saw- 
mill machinist. Six years in railroad shop and seven years in 
sawmill. Have also had extensive experience in the upkeep 
of box machinery. Can give the best of references. Am mar- 
ried, sober and industrious. 
Address “H,. 94,’ 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN 
By man with 19 years’ experience both in retail yards and on 
the rcad. Can produce A-1 references. Sober, industrious 
and competent. Married. Can go to work any time. Would 
accept management ot good yard. 
Address “A. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED. POSITION BY 
Logging Superintendent by competent uptodate Logger. Lo- 
eation preferred, La., Ye” or Miss. 
Address . 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SITUATION YOUNG MAN 
Experienced bookkeeper, scaler and can handle logging crew. 
Strictly temperate. References. 
Address ‘A. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 

Hardwood manufacturer and wholesaler who superintended 
the building and is at present in charge of one of the largest 
and most modern manufacturing plants in the South, looking 
after every detail of the business, financing, manufacturing, 
commissary and selling (both export and domestic), is open 
for engagement. Can guarantee to make a success of the 
most difficult manufacturing proposition. Satisfactory rea- 
sons given for wishing to resign from present position. Lligh- 
est references. aca 














Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
With a lumber concern as office manager or shipper. 
years’ experience with large company. At present have charge 
of General Manager's office. Young man, married. Will go 
anywhere in states and can report quickly. 
Address “W. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Ten 





YELLOW PINE SALES SPECIALIST 
Wide experience, mill, sales, correspondence. Familiar Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Great Lakes retail and factory trade. Outside, 
or buying and selling office position, manufacturer or reputable 
wholesaler. Prefer profit sharing basis. Interview and be 
convinced. Address D. A. HUTCHINSON, 
eare General Delivery, Chicago, I]. 
WANTED-—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as Manager or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws. 
Address 





“A. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position, Ten years’ experience in lumber cost. and 
general accounting, freight claims, collections, correspondence 
ete. References, present employers and bond if desired. 

Address ‘A. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
General Superintendent of saw mill or logging operation. 
Will go anywhere. Salary $200.00 per month. Age 36. 

Address “A, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—10 to 12x20—40. Weight 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales ete. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—COMMISSARY MANAGER, 
West Coast Country. Capable, reliable, good buyer, business 
getter and trade developer ; now employed, but desires change. 
Will entertain proposition on salary or percentage basis. 
Address “W. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY A YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
Position as Eastern Representative for a reliable concern 
manufacturing high grade Hardwood Lumber. Eight years’ 
practical experience at Mills and on Road. A hustler and 
able to produce results. Good reasons for wishing to make 
change. Best of references furnished. 

Address “W. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


LUMBERMAN EXPERIENCED WANTS 
Charge of yard, one or two yard town. Preference, Kansas or 
Oklahoma. 

Would like to make small investment later if mutually agree- 
able. Some planing mill experience, 

Address “W. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 
Bookkeeper and Assistant Manager of Saw Mill or Bookkeeper 
and Auditor with Wholesale or Retail Concern. Young man; 
11 years’ experience: reliable, conscientious and hard worker, 
Address “A. 119, * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
And correspondence salesman, wants position. Six years’ 
experience in manufacturing and selling end of hardwood 
lumber business. Thoroughly familiar with export work. 

ddress 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 
Thoroughly experienced in retail lumber business and will- 
ing to do any kind of work; would like position with line yard 
company. Best of references. 
Address cA. acn,” 

















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 
“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prempecs? home builders. Price $2 postpaid. 
ERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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